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INTEODUCTION. 



The object of this work is to ascertain the part which 
Drink has played in the individual and national life of 
the Enghsh people. To this end, an inquiry is instituted 
into the beverages which have been in use, the customs 
in connection with their use, the drinking vessels in 
vogue, the various efforts made to control or prohibit the 
use, sale, manufacture, or importation of strong drink, 
whether proceeding from Church, or State, or both : the 
connection of the drink traflBic with the revenue, together 
with incidental notices of banquets, feasts, the pledging 
of healths, and other relevant matter. 

It must interest every thoughtful being to know how 
our national life and national customs have come to be 
what they are. They have not sprung up in a night like 
a mushroom. They have been forming for ages. Each 
day has contributed something. The great river of social 
life, ever flowing onward to the ocean of eternity, has 
been constantly fed by the tributaries of necessity, appe- 
tite, fashion, fancy, vanity, caprice, and imitation. Man 
is a bundle of habits and customs. 

With some, it is true, life is mere routine, a round 
of conventionaKties ; literally ' one day telJeth another ; ' 



* * • 
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with others, each day is a reality, has its fresh plan, is 
a rational item in the account of life. To these nothing 
is without its meaning ; there is a definiteness, a precision, 
about its hours of action, of thought, of diversion, of 
minintcring to the bodily claims of sustenance by eating 
and drinking. Around the latter, social life has fear- 
fully (jiicirclod itself. The world was, and still is, — 

* On hospitable thoughts intent.* 

Th(^ hitter days are but a repetition of the former. 
* Ah it was ... so shall it be also. They did eat, they 
drank.* 

Hooial life is intimately connected with the social or 
fi>Htivo board; in short, with eating and drinking, because 
tht»Hti an< a nocessity of nature. Other customs and 
habitH may be Hooting, but men must eat, men must 
tirink. Food ministors not only to the principle of life, 
but to that of brain ft>reo also. Thought is stimulated, 
lu^tivity in oxoitml, man booomes communicable. He 
tboh Htu^kn Hooioty and oujoys it. Thus has social inter- 
(U)urHti gatborod round the social board. Eating and 
drinking are two indisponsjiblo factors in dealing with 
the history of a nation*s social life. Adopting the adage 
by way of aocomnuMlation, • In vino Veritas,' truth is out 
wbon wine is in, once know Uio entire historvof a nation's 
drinking, luid you have import^mt materials for gauging 
tluit nation's sihujU Hfe. 

For obvious reasons, a division has been adopted of 
tbo bulijout into periinls, in some rosjxx^ts artificial so far 
lU tbo present intpury is concerned. The Komano-British 
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period has been selected as the terminus a quo. It might 
have been speculatively interesting to penetrate further 
into the arcana of the past, to have inquired who were 
the earliest inhabitants of this country? Were they 
aborigines, natives of the soil, or were they colonists? 
Had they an independent tribal existence, or were they 
originally a part of that great Asiatic family who emi- 
grated into and peopled Western Europe, and to whom 
the Komans gave the name of Gauls ? 

Had such an inquiry been relevant, the question 
would have been of immense importance ; for drawing, as 
one must, considerably upon imagination in dealing with 
any period not strictly historic, one must either regard 
the primitive inhabitants as independent aborigines, and 
accommodate their supphes to their wants, or, regarding 
them as an offshoot from another nation, suppose them 
to have carried with them the customs of their parent 
tribe, and find the sought-for habits of the child in the 
ascertained habits of the parent. 

But we are concerned with fact ; and must therefore 
date from a period when facts, however meagre and in- 
volved, are forthcoming. 

A chapter of Bibliography is appended for the benefit 
of any who might wish to prosecute a study, of which the 
present effort is a mere outline. 
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NINETEEN CENTURIES OF DRINK 

IN 

ENGLAND. 



CHAPTEE I. 

ROMAN PERIOD. 

Little is known of the manners and customs of our 
island inhabitants before the Saxon period ; hence, there 
can be no wonder that all is obscure before the Boman 
invasion. For the hints that have come to light we are 
indebted to such foreign historians as wrote in the cen- 
tury before the Christian era, the century of the invasion, 
and the age immediately- subsequent. 

These hints, utterly meagre, but generally consistent, 
are supplied by such writers before Christ as Diodorus 
and CflBsar, and such historians of the first century as 
Strabo, Dioscorides, and Pliny. 

Diodorus (lib. v.) notes the simplicity in the manners 
of the British, and their being satisfied with a frugal 
sustenance, and avoidiag the luxuries of wealth. He 
further observes : — * Their diet was simple ; their food 
consisted chiefly of milk and venison. Their ordinary 
drink was water. Upon extraordinary occasions they 
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ROICAX PERIOD. 3 

fruit not a native of the soil. Indeed, it wis onhr abont 
a century before the Bonuin invasion of England that 
vines were cultivated to any extent in the Roman em- 
pire ; so scarce had wines been previously that the liba- 
tions to the gods were directed to be made with milk. 

(2) That the inhabitants of the interior used no 
intoxicant, unless possibly meth^Un. The languai^e of 
Caesar implies this. Above the borders of the southern 
coast, which were inhabited by Belgae, and by them culti- 
vated, there were few traces of civilisation. The mid- 
landers were unacquainted with agriculture, contenting 
themselves with pasture ; whilst the northerners depended 
on the produce of the chase, or upon that which grew 
spontaneously. And everywhere it is the same. The 
earliest savage inhabitants of any district eat without 
dressing what the earth produces without cultivation, 
and drink water {dicr, v8<Dp). Savage nature is simple 
and uniform, whereas art and refinement are infinitely 
various. 

(3) That the southerners made some kind of intoxicant 
from grain, from honey, and from apples. 

Before the introduction of agriculture, metkegUn was 
the only strong drink known to our inhabitants, and it 
was a favourite beverage with them long after they had 
become acquainted with other drinks. The rearing of 
bees became an important branch of industry ; and we 
shall find later on, that in the courts of \he ancient 
princes of Wales the mead-maker held an impcnrtaut 
position in point of dignity. 

Metheglin (Welsh Meddyglyn), also called kydromel 
and mead, was a drink as universal as it was ancient. 
Testimony is afforded to this by the Sanscrit mathu, 
Greek fisOv and fiiXif Latin mel, Saxon medo and medu, 
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iMiiiiph tuif/A, O^imun meth. And here 

tv <kAuu/ t'y \i0i ^i^it^X^ derivatioD of MedHi^En firom 

ldl»t?tirt?w <iUHHf '^\uf iffmyfssmd a large slock off bees lEhal 

JUt; wiieik^ V; torn iritr> gain. The modes off die nmiii- 

jEu^u/ir ^/f tJ^i:^ 4riuk vary much in diJEoenl 

JU* tii*; tw^;*^ t// whi/;h wc refer, the prii 

wisri; rMiJx-waUfT mui honey. Somewhat later ift is de- 

smi^A H^ "HfUiM HttA barney nodden tog^eiher. 

AAt;fr Om? 'miffAtuctum of agricoltoie, clf (called by 
tU^ hni/H^ kii'fw (ft cwrw) became a cornmon drink. 
hn 4cHr\y itriUtr ihi^ degcrihes its mannfiidaie: 'The 
f/mi ji> i^Ur^iMA in water and made to germinate ; it is 
iiM^ 4rUA and p^onwl; after which it is infoaed in a 
4M^rUii/j ^{iiarHUyof water ^ which being fermented beecmes 
a lA^iHmiA, warming, strengthening, and intoxicating 

CM^r \ftsi'Aami known te the Britons at an early date. 

i^AiH iU^., a w?verit<j<;nth-century authority on (nrehard 

j;r'>diiX'><r; tiidfimhi ueMer te be a genuine British word; 

J>«i4 it }^ if^wtmWy referred to the Greek aUepa^ which, 

ciiii/;*wly ^r</;iigh, is rendered in Wycliflfe's yersion of 

Hub iiiUUi, *ydyr : —* For he schal be gret before the Lord; 

aiid \^t wjhal mtt dririke wyn ne sydyr.' * Macpherson, 

in hiii AtmaU, rightly says that cider extracted from 

vs j)/l a{;pU« wa# early known to the British in common 

v^jtb ^/tlier Northern nations, whilst Whitaker {History 

of M^Jftcfi^$t€r) thinks that this beverage was introduced 

by tFie Bomans. The opinion entertained by some that 

it was a Norman invention is entirely a mistake. The 

t 0Ui»pa i« tA etmtmi akin to the Hebrew shdkar "ip^, and it is at 
Uaat eurUmn that i\m t^troe important potables may be referred to He- 
bf*ir oH((ln ; Wiru, to the Greek otvos, Hebrew }!! Yayin^ and Beer 
IHtMAj to the Hebrew nSi com, without the vowel point. 
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principal cider districts of the present day are Here- 
fordshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Monmouth, 
Somerset, and Devon. Its medicinal qualities are 
variously stated. Lord Bacon accounted it to promote 
long life. Sir George Baker considered it a cure for 
dropsy. On the other hand. Dr. Epps {Jovmal of 
Health and Disease) speaks of dropsy and insanity as 
common diseases in Herefordshire, and says it is easy 
to understand how diseased kidneys are produced by 
the acid in the cider, and how dropsy follows from these 
diseased kidneys. 

We next inquire what kind of Inns were known to 
the Ancient Britons. During the time of the Druids 
there was an order of people called Beatachs, Brughnibhs, 
or keepers of open houses, established for the express 
purpose of hospitality. These were pretty much of the 
same character as the chaoultries in India, and the 
caravanseries in the East. In Ireland, the bruigh was 
a person provided with land and stock by the prince of 
the territory, to keep beds, stabling, and such amuse- 
ments as backgammon boards. The character of these 
houses was, as we shall find, vastly altered in Saxon 
times, when their names, Eala-hus, Win-hus^ &c., suffi- 
ciently betokened the rationale of their existence. 

We have seen that wine was unknown in this country 
before the Boman occupation. But the tide of emigra- 
tion soon set in from Bome to Britain. The new-comers 
brought with them the arts and manufactures of their 
own country. The importation of wines presented to 
our islanders a new species of luxury. Evidently con- 
trasting the simple habits of her subjects with those of 
the Boman invaders. Queen Boadicea (a.d. 61), making 
ready for battle, appeals in an impassioned speech to 
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tlie heart of her troops, in which she exclaims : * To us, 
every herb and root are food, every juice is our oil, and 
water is our wine.' For well-nigh three centuries of 
Roman occupation, wine continued to be an import* 
It remained for a Roman emperor to give permission 
to the Britons to cultivate vines and to make wine. 
The circumstances were these : The Emperor Domitian 
(a.d. 81), in order to check the growth of intemperance, 
issued an edict for the destruction of half the vineyards, 
and prohibited any more planting of vines without 
licence from the emperors. Probus acceded to the 
imperial purple, a.d. 276. This emperor, having con- 
quered Gaul, revoked the edict of Domitian, and allowed 
the provinces to plant vines and make wine. Britain 
was included in the licence. From that time the purple 
grape twined around many a British homestead. But 
whether it ever really thrived in our soil and climate is 
more than conjectural. Pliny throws doubt upon the 
whole subject.' Camden regards the boon as affording 
shade rather than produce.^ Still there is a chain of 
evidence that for centuries vineyards were planted in 
various districts, which would not have been the case 
had they been a complete failure. Five centuries after 
the edict of Probus, Bede testifies to their existence ; ^ 
whilst Holinshed, in the sixteenth century, writes : — * that 
wine did grow here, the old notes of tithes for wine that 
yet remain, besides the records of sundry sutes com- 
menced in diverse ecclesiastical courts; . . . also the 
enclosed parcels almost in every abbeie yet called vine- 

' Natural History, iv. 17. 

' Britannia, London, 1590. * Quas in Britannia ex Probi Imperatoris 
tempore umbraculi magis quam fructus gratia habuimus.' 
' * Vineas etiam qaibusdam in locis germinant.* 
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yards, may be a notable witnesse. The De of Elie td^ 
was in the first times of the Normans called U iU d^$ 
vignes.' ^ Nor can we wonder at the efforts to establish 
the grape as a native production when we consider the 
almost universal attachment to the froit in one or other 
of its forms. If mead was in general demand, still more 
so w«0 wine. The common appetite found fitting ex- 
predion m a common nomenclature, and we find the 
names given to wine in every country bearing a striking 
similarity. Compare the EngUsh witu with the Gaelic 
fion, the French rtn, Italian rt'iio, Welsh gwin, Danish 
viiUy German wein^ Latin rinumj Greek oZvot, Hebrew 
yayin, the root term conveying the notion, according to 
some, of boiling up^ ferment, whilst others refer it to the 
Hebrew verb signifying to press out. 

Whether an advantage or otherwise, to the Bomaun 
undoubtedly we owe signboards. The busk, which was 
for a^es with us the sign of an inn, we owe immediately 
to them. Our proverb, * Good wine needs no bush/ in 
of course own child to the Latin ' Vino vendUAli susjf^nsn 
hedera non opus est ' — * Wine that wiD sell needs no adver- 
tisement.' Our sign of * Two Jolly Brewers ' carrj'ing a 
tun slung on a long pole is the counterpart of a relic 
from Pompeii representing two slaves carrying an am- 
phora.' 

Again, our country owes to Boman influence the 
national custom of toasting or health-drinking. 

The present writer has observed elsewhere* that 
among the Bomans luxury was carried to unbounded 

1 Chronicles, L 1S6. 

* A mass of infomiatioii upon the subject of signboards has been 
collected by Messrs. Larwood and Hotten in their History of Signboards, 

* History of Toasting; London, 1881. 
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excess. Many were their forms of revelry; amongst 
these were comissationes, or drmking bouts pure and 
simple. At these no food was taken, save as a relish to 
the wine. Specimens of their toasting formaUties will 
be found in several classical authors.^ 

It were idle to imagine that the Britons were un- 
influenced by such marked features of social Ufe. If 
these customs had not been adopted by them before the 
time of Agricola, it is certain that when that most diplo- 
matic of governors held sway here, he would teach the 
jeunesse doree to drink healths to the emperor, and to 
toast the British belles of the hour in brimming bumpers. 
Sensual banquets, with their attendant revelry, no less 
than spacious baths and elegant villas, speedily became 
as palatable to the new subjects as to their corrupt 
masters.* 

Intemperance was no stranger to any rank of society. 
Not even the imperial purple was stainless.^ Thus was 

' E.g, — • Te nominatim voco in bibendo.' 

* Bene te ! Bene tibi ! ' 

* Salutem tibi propino.' 

* Bacchi tibi sumimus haustus.' 

Compare also Tibul. 11. i. 33: *Bene Messalam! sua quisque ad 
pocula dicat.* 

Plautus. Curcul. ii. 3, 8 : ' Propino poculum magnum, iUe ebibit.' 

Cicero. Tuscul, Disput i. 40 : * Propino hoc pulcro CritiaB, qui in 
eum fuerat teterrimus; GrsBoi enim in conviviis solent nominare cui 
poculum tradituri sint.* 

Zumpt interprets * GrsBOO more ' as * Mos propinandi/ or the custom 
of addressing the person to whom you wish well, and offering him a glass 
to empty, after having first put it to your lips. — Cf. Martial, lib. i. Ep. 
72, Horace iii. Ode 19. 

^ The moral depravity and social degradation of the Boman world at 
this time is forcibly described by Salvian, the Bishop of Marseilles, in 
his De OubematUme Dei, This treatise was translated into English, 
London, 1700. 

' It is recorded of the Emperor Bonosus that so notorious a drinker 
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the soil prepared for the seed so abundantly to be sown 
when the ^ Saxon, the Roman's successor, should in- 
corporate himself with our British population. 

was he that when he committed soioide, kj>, 281, after his defeat in 
Banffshire, it was the common jest with the soldiers that there hong a 
tankard and not a man. 
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CHAPTER IL 

It 18 to the heroic songs of the day that ire must at this 
period maiuly look f<»r the hist^sy of manners and of 
(U)nvivi)U life* The chieftains assemUed on the mead- 
l)onoh« and were diverted bv the Kterarv genius of the 
* H(^6p * or poet. Whether in the capacity of household 
rotainor or wandering minstrel, he commanded pro- 
tootiou, rosjH>ct, and admiration. He was the popular 
oxponout of the &shion of the time, and frcm his 
prodiiotions we can form a tolerable estimate of the 
prodi^ioUH ptut which drink played in the social life of 
th(< An^(lo-Saxon, In this respect it is not too much to 
Hiiy that wo inluunt from tlie Saxons a perfect legacy of 
<M)i'riipti(ni ; it is therefore with considerable qualification 
that wo can aoeopt the eulogies passed upon our fore- 
fiiiluirM by Homo historians, and notably by Sharon 
'riiiunr, who represents our Saxon ancestors as bringing 
with thorn a superior domestic and moral character, as 
wM tiH now politiotU, juridical, and intellectual blessings. 
Oho rooord wu have of the manners of the Saxons 
luiforo thoy occupied Britain ; from it we are able to 
^ithor what wore their essentially individual usages, and 
iliiiH aroablo to draw a definite line between their native 
inaUmiH and those derived after their settlement amongst 
Hit from the ItomaniHod Britons. 
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This poem is the romance of Beowulf, the oldest 
specimen of Anglo-Saxon literature — indeed, the oldest 
epic in any modern language.* The scene is laid in the 
Cimbric Chersonese. A certain king, Hrothgar by 
name, determined to build a palace, ' a great mead- 
hall.' In the neighbourhood lived a giant monster who 
used to make nightly incursions upon the palace during 
the ale-carouse ; on one occasion killing thirty of its 
inmates. Beowulf, the brother of Hrothgar, resolved to 
deliver them from this scourge. With fiflieen of his 
followers he proceeded to his brother's palace. Hrothgar 
and his retainers were found drinking their ale and 
mead. The poem describes the visit : — * There was a 
bench cleared in the beer-hall .... The thane ob- 
served his office. He that in his hand bare the twisted 
ale-cup, he poured the bright, sweet liquor.' Meanwhile 
the bard strikes up; the queen enters the hall; she 
serves the liquor, first presenting the cup to the king, 
then to the guests. Thus do the festivities continue till 
nightfall. Beowulf and his company sleep in the hall, 
* the wine-hall, the treasure house of men, studded with 
vessels.' The giant appeared in the night, and after a 
struggle was slain by Beowulf. The next day there 
were great rejoicings at the death of the monster. * The 
lay was sung, the song of the gleeman, the noise from 
the benches grew loud ; cupbearers gave the wine from 
wondrous vessels.' The queen again presented the cup 
to the king and to Beowulf ; the festivities were pro- 
longed into the night. Soon, however, was vengeance on 
the track; the mother of the giant appeared at the 

' A translation of this poem by John Mitchell Eemble was publiriied 
in 1837 ; one by Thomas Arnold in 1876 ; another more recently by 
Colonel lAmaden; another by fier. S. Fox, 1864. 
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im\m^ mi\ iNwrritHl off a counsellor of Hrotfagar, one of 
Miii • h^i^^r'drunkwx hwoee^ of the ale-wassail.* Beowulf 
id M'gi^iu th0 d^]iv^rt^» and subsequently ascends the 
tlM'onti of hia hrotheT. A ^sietch of early manners like 
tiMH, In thti gw\t>ral dtMwrth of documentary evidence, is 
IMVfihmbl^, It 1)9 au outline^ but on^ we can readily 

till in. 

Krom U\ifi same Hmbric peninsula came the Saxon 
\iii^\Uv Hm^Mt whose feast in honour of the British 
kliiH VortiKorn ia ftwuiliar to every one, though it rests 
?M»Uiily on th(^ \'ery questioxxable authority of Nennius.* 
TIiIm wrltt^r utatea that Uu> Saxon chief prepared an 
^ntMrtiUnniout to which he invited the king, his officers, 
AiM,, ImvlnK prt^vivnij4y ei\j\uneil his daughter to serve 
tll^H) m) \m)t\mAy wiU^ wine aiul ale tliat they might soon 
liMMiMHM Intoxioattnl, The jJaix succeeded; Vortigern 
4^Hi»in(lt^(l tha hand of tlxe girh The province of Kent 
W»iw tliM piioo paid* This acct>unt. as given by Nennius, 
iN WMpplMinMntml by OtHvlTrt\v of Monmouth, a British 
hlNtorlM^n, ov \%i\\^v nnuajuvr, of the twelfth century. 
TliM tttory in always \n^rth repeating. He says' that 
whan thw f^ant wan over, 'the wung lady came out of 
Uar (Oianilior lieiwing a giJden cup full of wine, with 
Vf\\M\ nha approaoliod the king« and making a low 
iuMirt(<Hy, Bald to lUm : ** Lauortl king wacht heil ! " The 
khiK, at tho night of the lady's lace, was on a sudden 
both Hiirprlnod and intlanuMl with her beauty; and calling 
tr) liiH intt^rpreter, asked him what she said, and what 
anHWor ht^ sliould make her, " She called you * Lord 
King,*** Haid the interpreter, " and offered to drink your 

' A chapter ii devoted to the qneation of the genoineness and chro- 
nology of Nenniui in Wright'a Biogntphia Britanniea Liisraria, 
* (ieolfrey of Monmouth : British History^ chap, xii 
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health. Tonr answer to her mnst be, * Drinc heil ! ' " 
Vortigem accordingly answered, " Drinc heil ! " and bade 
her drink ; after which he took the cup from her hand, 
kissed her, and drank himself. From that time to this 
(says the chronicler) it has been the cnstom in Britain 
that he who drinks to any one says, '' Wacht heil ! " and 
he who pledges him answers, " Drinc heil ! " Vortigem, 
being now drunk with the variety of liquors, the devil 
took this opportunity to enter into his heart, and to 
make him in love with the damsel, so that he became 
suitor to her father for her.' * 

We have seen that drink was a prominent link in the 
chain whereby Kent passed from British into Saxon 
hands. If Nennius may be trusted, it played an equally 
important part in the cession of East-Sex, South-Sex, 
and Middle- Sex. The substance of the story as told 
by this chronicler is, that Eengist proposed to ratify 
a treaty of peace with the British king Vortigern, by a 
feast to which he invited him and his nobles. He bade 
his Saxons who feasted with them, at a given signal, 
when the Britons were sufficiently inebriated, each to 
draw his knife and kill his man. The plot succeeded. 
Three hundred British nobles were slain in a state of in- 
toxication, while the captive king purchased his ransom 
at the cost of the three above-mentioned provinces. The 
Welsh bard evidently alludes to this in the lines : — 

When they bargained for Thanet, with such scanty discretion, 

With Hors and Hengys in their violent career, 

Their aggrandisement was to us disgraceful, 

After the consuming secret with the slaves at the confluent stream. 

1 For Robert de Brunne^s metrical version of this story, cf. Warton, 
Hist, Poet, i. 73. For Bobert of Gloucester's account, see Knight, Old 
Eng,, p. 70. 
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Conceive the intoxication at the great banquet of mead ; 
Conceive the deaths in the great hour of necessity.^ 

We can judge from the above incidents the kind of 
influence which the Saxons would be likely to exercise 
upon the Eomanised Briton. Not that intemperance 
was a new plant of Saxon setting, for we have already 
found that the seed sown of Boman debauchery was 
beginning to yield the rank crop of excess in every grade 
of society. Ancient British poetry affords ample proof 
of this indictment. One of the most important frag- 
ments of ancient C3rmric literature is The Oododin of 
Aneurin, a poem of the sixth century, the first poem 
printed in the Welsh Archaeology. It recounts a mighty 
patriotic struggle of the Britons under Mynyddawr with 
the Teutonic settlers in the district, which may be loosely 
described as lying between the Tees and Forth. The 
ever-recurring subject in this poem is the intoxication 
of the Britons from excessive drinking of mead before 
the battle fought at Cattraeth. A few quotations will 
suffice : — 

The warriors marched to Cattraeth, full of words ; 

Bright mead gave them pleasure, their bliss was their bane. 

The warriors marched to Cattraeth, fiill of mead ; 
Drunken, but firm in array ; great the shame. 

Just fSite we deplore. 
For the sweetness of mead, 

In the day of our need, 

Is our bitterness ; blunts all our arms for the strife ; 

Is a friend to the lip and a foe to the life. 

I drank the Mordei*s wine and mead, 
I drank, and now for that I bleed.^ 



' Golyddan : Arymes Prydein Vawr, 2 (as rendered by Turner). 

2 Professor Morley's rendering is here adopted. Part of the Gododin 
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Unquestionable allusion to this poem of Aneurin is 
made in Owen Cyveilioc's Htrlas, written in the twelfth 
century : — 

Hear how with their portion of mead, went with their Lord to 

Cattraeth, 
Faithful the purpose of their sharp weapons, 
The host of Mynydauc, to their fatal rest. 

To the sixth century are also to be referred the 
poems of Taliesin, which tell of the battles between the 
Britons and Saxons. One is preserved which is com- 
monly called the Mead Song, which he wrote to obtain 
Elphin's release from prison. It is thus rendered * : — 

I will implore the Sovereign, Supreme in every region, 

The Being who supports the heavens. Lord of all space. 

The Being who made the waters, to every body good ; 

The Being who sends every gift and prospers it. 

That Maelgwyn of Mona be inspired with mead, and cheer us 

with it 
From the mead horns — the foaming pure and shining liquor 
Which the bees provide, but do not enjoy. 
Mead distilled I praise — its eulogy is everywhere. 
Precious to the creature whom the earth maintains. 
God made it for man for his happiness ; 
The fierce and the mute, both enjoy it. 
The Lord made both the wild and the gentle. 
And has given them clothing for ornament, 
And food and drink to last till judgment. 

I will implore the Sovereign, Supreme in the land of peace, 
To liberate Elphin from banishment, 

was translated by Gray. A version of the whole is to be found in 
Davies's Mythology of the Druids. It was translated by Probert in 1820, 
and by Bev. John Williams ap Ithel in 1858. It should be mentioned 
that Davies strangely maintains that the poem does not refer to the 
battle of Cattraeth, but to the massacre of the Welsh chieftains by 
Hengist^s command at a banquet at Stonehenge. 

* Turner, Vindication of the Ancient British Poems, 
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Tho iiiiui thai gave mo wine, ale, and mead, 
And ih« great princely steeds of gay appearance, 
And to nie yot would give as usual : 
With thi> will of God, he would bestow from respect 
fftnumorable festivities in the course of peace. 
Knight of Moad, relation of Elphin, distant be thy period of 
inaotion.' 

A ftfvliro in alno preserved of the same Taliesin, upon 
Ui^ watulorinK niiuHtrels of his time. He imputes to 
Uif^in tvll kitulH of vice : — 

tn the night they carouse, in the day they sleep ; 

\{\\p, iUpy gt*t fiHHl without labour; 

Thtiy hnttt tho chxirches, but seek the liquor houses ; 

Kmni pw^vy glutt^my they refrain not; 

ir<^(Hiiiiit))i of (>atii\g and ilrinking is what they desire.' 

AiM'lhor oivrly British poet, Uywarch Hen, who 
hfMMlnliod in both the sixth and seventh centuries, 
fflTifrd') fui'lhor prm>f that strong drink, ale or mead, 
WrM IIm' otto thing noinUul. In his elegy on Urien of 

) t p WMM n tf\\iM to hU country ; 

I tin oomiii> wiMi a wUwl in battle, 

\UMp\ ^o mi» w\tuKi bt» hit» life than his mead. 

And im^itt 

Th(M hom Ih \ nv» idumi v^f heroes now adhmes to it : 

Wtm tliM nu'Hil t (Mul i\w iui^liiriated wan^ors. 

< I Ih« |M«itiM« of THlU'Aiu aiv i^riuWd in the dfyvfritm Arehaiology 
•i/ Mi«^Mi, iM«liH4Ht \^\\\ \A ^\Mp\\\ MSH. 

* Am (KhlitH^^ \\\ \\\^ t((v aW itiu»lraliM the inlemperance of the time. 
f |hI(|hh h^ m»«h \\y H itVtM ^HMavW« K<^ wai» «iHa«d by Irish pirates, iriio 
fitH(»<il itliM |4(T ^^t\tH^U« Uvtaml Kmmi|hu^ from them in his eoraele 
lil(i< liii<^ ^(«i«« tMlMHA|«'^l \\\ \\m\\\»\\ n>v^rir« he was toeeed about at the 
WW o«« Iff M«i« MHU««« nit n\«» «HM^s«t«k nklm^k to the point ol a pole in the 
. " u lit Mm< tMhu^« ^t( V^H^sUiiat^ al whvnti^ WHirt he remained till the time 
u\ M(i< iHi*H^ tMUMiUn^m ^\\\K>^ Mu^tHl i.VNlMpin £af. 
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And here we naturally pause to inquire whether it is 
fair to gauge the habits of the day from extracts such as 
these. May they not have been the heated effusions of 
the moment? May not these bards have cast the 
shadows of their own excited brains on all around ? 
Alas ! the pages of contemporary history, and the cen- 
sures of the Church, too surely confirm the impressions 
of the poet. Thus, Gildas, the British monk, writin^]; 
in the latter half of the sixth century (Epist, T)e Exc'ul. 
Britann.), laments (§ 21) that * not only the laity, but 
our Lord's own flock, and its shepherds, who ought to 
have been an example to the people, slumbered away 
their time in drunkenness, as if they had been dii)i)ed 
in wine.' Again (§ 83), * Little do ye put in execution 
that which the holy prophet Joel hath spoken in ad- 
monishment of slothful priests, saying. Awake ye who 
are drunk from your wine, and weep and bewail ye all, 
who have drunk wine even to drunkenness, because joy 
and deUght are taken away from your mouths.' And 
once more (§ 109), * These are the words, that with 
apparent effect should be made good and approved — 
deacons in like manner, that they should be not over- 
given to much wine. . . . And now, trembling truly to 
make any longer stay on these matters, I can, for a 
conclusion, affirm one thing certainly, which is, that all 
these are changed into contrary actions, insomuch that 
clerks are shameless and deceitful in their speeches, 
given to drinking.' 

Do we wonder that this state of things was con- 
demned? The British Church could no longer keep 
silent. Decrees respecting intemperance were issued in 
the Synod held by St. David (a.d. 569), interesting as 
the only legislative relic of the British Church upon this 

/8 * c 
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>iul\lvvt ; uuW!>j>. «:> Mr. EriJgett remarks in his useful 
UUU> Uvk. rke [H^t.^ipuntf or Drink^ we admit the 
uu^urtHtio (vitiiiiv.v of St* G2*iis the Wise (aj). 570) : * If 
rtUY uuMik tttrvHigU vlmikinisr too fireelv gets thick of 
^^^HVoh sv* tliiit ho c^iunoti join in the peahnodv, he is to 
Ih» \loj»riY\Hl v^f his <upjvr/ 

'lUo fv^lowiui: jire Amonc tho canons of St. David: — 



{U IVi^v^l:* ;il\Hit to iuuxl:?5«fr tii 5h^ Ciemple of God and drinking 
svMUMvr >ih\»ii^ driuii tKrv",*^a iw^Ii£*?rLv.v* and not ignorance, must 
Uo |H»uuuvv thrw vla\"v* It :ho- oaw 'own warned, and despise, 
i\\\^\\ (\^v\\ vU\s* 

{'^U riuv»o who i^^t vlnir.k shrvni^rh kuorance must do penance 
l\IV<»oh \^«v^ *^ i i'l thrvn'v^h u^$:ii^*r.vv. fvvcty da^-s : if through contempt, 
UuiM^ t|\iumutHms« 

{\\\ Mo who tivxrvH^ 3U\v^th«?r to s^*; drunk out of hospitality must 
<lo )M«UHMoo nn if ho hi^d ^^t vlrtuik huus«>If. 

[U \\\\\ \w who out vxf hA;r\\i vxr wiokevlness. in order to disgrace 
(It mhm4 i\\ yA\\f>t^ ^^rv"^^ tK<f»iu to ^t ^.brunk. if he has not abready 
nul1\oli*ntl> \louo |vUi^UvVx mu$l do ivnAiic^^ as a murderer of souls. 

Mnoufih has Uvu adduoeil to jirove that the lovers of 
•li»lMMioh Hiuou^ the Anglo-Saxons ooiJd have found no 
iiihMmM,«»ninl ^^^Ml iu Hritain, But their settlement in 
iiiii ImIiviuI \\\\\ tu»t tond to auyuionil millennium. They 
ImimmI mutlorw Imvl : thov made them ten times worse. 
W iMi'iili*. uftor u\oals» hv da\\ by night, the brimming 
liiiiliiiiil I'oinwod. Whou all wore satisfied with their 
illhiMi. MHVM Iho ohnmiolor, thoy continued drinking till 
I III' I'Miiinf.. hriuKit^g was, in short, the occupation of 
Ihii iilh r |mmI of i\\v k\\\\\ A cul taken from the Anglo- 
DiiHMi I iili'ihlnr ' roprosonts a drinking party. The lord 
iiiiil llii> Inno uriuripal guests arc sitting at the high 
M» III. m ihuM. ilrinKing aftor dinner. The excess to which 
Hm V \ hlilnl M,|. bautinots may Ih^ illustrated from a frag- 

' i.|H I i>lliiii,.liiliiin A. vi. innorUHl in \Vright*s Hotties of oVier Days. 
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ment of an Anglo-Saxon poem, entitled ' Judith,' which 
is thus translated : ^ — 

There were deep bowls 

Carried along the benches often, 

So likewise cups and pitchers 

Full to the people who were sitting on couches : 

The renowned shielded warriors 

Were fated, while they partook thereof. . . . 

Then was Holofemes, 

The munificent patron of men, 

In the guest hall ; 

He laughed and rioted. 

Made tumult and noise. 

That the children of men 

Might hear afar. 

How the stem one 

Stormed and shouted. 

Moody and drunk with mead. 

Thus this wicked man 

During the whole day 

His followers 

Drenched with wine. 

The haughty dispenser of treasure, 

Until they lay down intoxicated. 

He over-drenched all his followers 

Like as though they were struck with death. 

Exhausted of every good. 

An important collection of Anglo-Saxon poetry is 
still preserved under the title of the Exeter Book, the 
original MS. of which is kept at Exeter : being a portion 
of the gift of books to the Church at Exeter by Bishop 
Leofric in the eleventh century. It is a medley of 
legends, religious songs, apophthegms, riddles, &c. 
These riddles, commonly called Symposii ^Enigmatay 

* The original is given in Thorp's Analecta Anglo- Saxonica^ London, 
1834. 

* c 2 
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were very popular among the Saxons, whether the 
meaning of the title be * Riddles composed by Sympo- 
sius,' or * Nuts to crack after dinner.' Two specimens 
will suffice. The first, probably taken from the story 
of Lot — 

There sat a man at his wine 

"With his two wives. 

And his two sons. 

And his two daughters. 

Own sisters. 

And their two sons, 

Comely first-hom children ; 

The £Bither was there 

Of each one 

Of the noble ones. 

With the uncle and the nephew : 

There were five in all 

Men and women 

Sitting there. 

The second is a very ancient specimen of that kind 
of ballad of which the modern John Barleycorn is the 
anti-type : — 

A part of the earth is 

Prepared beautifully, 

"With the hardest, 

And with the sharpest, 

And with the grimmest 

Of the productions of men. 

Gut and . . . 

Turned and dried. 

Bound and twisted, 

Bleached and awakened. 

Ornamented and poured out. 

Carried a&r v : 

To the doors of people. 

It is joy in the inside 

Of living creatures, 

It knocks and slights 
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Those, of whom before while alive 

A long while 

It obeys the will, 

And expostulateth not, 

And then after death 

It takes upon it to judge. 

To talk variously. 

It is greatly to seek 

By the wisest man. 

What this creature is. * 

The principal drinks which the Saxons adopted were 
wine, mead, ale, cider, and piment. 

The permission granted by the Emperor Probus to 
plant vines has akeady been mentioned, as well as the 
testimony to their existence by the historian Bede. John 
Bagford, a book collector and antiquary of the seven- 
teenth century, writing to Leland, says : — 

I have often thought, and am now fiilly persuaded, that the 
planting of vines in the adjacent parts about this city was first of all 
begun by the Eomans, an industrious people, and famous for their 
skill in agriculture and gardening, as may appear from their rei 
agra/ricB scriptores^ as well as from Pliny and otlier authors. We 
had a vineyard in East Smithfield, another in Hatton Garden 
(which at this time is called Vine Street), and a third in St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields. Many places in the country bear the name of the 
Vineya/rd to this day, especially in the ancient monasteries, as 
Canterbury, Ely, Abingdon, &c., which were left as such by the 
Bomans.^ 

But whatever amount of evidence be forthcoming 
that vineyards existed in the time of the Saxons, though 
there is no doubt that they were in the main attached to 
the monasteries, still it is certain that wine was not a 
common drink among them ; but when introduced into 

» Exeter MS. fol. 107, vo. 

» Prefixed to Collectanea, 1770, p. 75. 
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knew it under the name of A^ppehcin. Its origin is not 
fully substantiated. Africa has been suggested as its 
birthplace, probably because the fathers SS. Augustine 
and Tertullian mention it. St. Jerome, too, speaks of an 
intoxicating drink made of the juice of api)le8. 

Lastly, the Saxons drank piment, but not generally. 
This was a mixture of acid wine, honey, sugar, and 
spices. We find it mentioned in the romance of Arthaur 
and Merlin, in the lines — 

There was piment and clare, 

To heighe lordlinges and to meyne. 

Piment and wine were both at this time imports. 
Thus in a volume of Saxon dialogues (Tib. A. iii.), one 
of the characters, a merchant, describes himself and his 
occupation. To the question ' What do you bring us ? ' 
he repUes, * Skins, silks, costly gems, and gold ; various 
garments, pigment, wine, &c.' 

Of Saxon festivals none were more celebrated than 
their Jule or Yule (to which corresponds our Christmas), 
a strange combination of conviviality and reUgion. It 
appears to be a Saxon adaptation of an ancient Celtic 
festival. The Celts worshipped the sun. At the winter 
solstice the people testified their joy that the * greater 
light ' had returned to this part of the heavens, by cele- 
brating a festival or sun-feast, which took its name from 
Heol, Hiaul, Houl, dialectic varieties of the Celtic expres- 
sion for * sun.' The prefix of the article will account 
for the Gothic forms Gehul, Juul, and hence again the 
softened forms, Jul, Yule. Upon this heathen festival 
the Christians engrafted their great festival, the anni- 
versary of the rising of the Sun of Eighteousness upon 
a dark world.^ 

* See Christmas Festivities ^ by the present writer, 
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membered that he was the son of a Bernician noble, 
taught in his childhood to serve the cup in the mead- 
hall. His fame, however, for sanctity is abundantly 
attested. He has been called the first patron of architec- 
ture among the Anglo-Saxons. Hexham and liipon owe 
to him their sacred piles. At the dedication of the latter 
was a disgraceful scene of riotous festivity in which the 
kings Ecgfrid and Aelwin with the principal nobles were 
engaged. Such a scene upon such an occasion would 
now happily be impossible. And it is by comparisons of 
this kind that one is able definitely to estimate the im- 
provement or retrogression of moral tone. It should be 
added by way of extenuation that such festivities were 
continuations of the heathen paganaUa, were counten- 
anced — indeed, with certain modifications commanded — 
by order of Gregory the Great (a.d. 601), to Mellitus, 
the abbot, who accompanied Augustine to England. His 
words, as given by Bede (Eccl. Hist. i. 30), are — * On the 
day of dedication, or the birthday of holy martyrs, whose 
relics are there deposited, let the people build themselves 
booths of the boughs of trees, round about those churches 
which have been turned to that use from temples, and 
celebrate the solemnity with religious feasting. . . . For 
there is no doubt that it is impossible to efface every 
thing at once from their obdurate minds.' 
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CHAPTEE III. 

HAXON VEmoD— continued. 

Ammnmnt i\w kingH who, in the seventh century, governed 
\uit\M of Atij^liai Fidwin stands out prominently as a 
JM'Mi'Mti of lM»iu»Uot»nt rule. Two stories concerning him 
MM* It'PMMinuul from childhood, viz. his conversion to 
riiilniliihli^v, Ihrouf^h the brmging back to his recollec- 
Mhii m. iii,vwi(»rl()iiH vision by Paulinus, and the speech of 
IJiM im,vmJ iMMinm^llor, who compared human life to the 
llHIIiiK mT li NpH>nH>NV through a festal hall. But one of 
biM phlbiiilJiropio luoanuros is of special interest in the 
|fM'MMiili (MMintM«|.iou. Kdwit\ had been by compulsion a 
^mm»1hmMi III* know tho triiUs of a fugitive's life. He 
liHfl i'«|ii<i ImihmmI iho hai^lnhiiKs of long journeys on tedious 
IHm\i\ ^lilfh JiM^Kod aommumHiation for travellers; so, 
•>llb M hi«iill full of H)'U\|^vUi>\ ho caused to be set up in 
Mm IiIhIhvmvm Minium* and ladK\s chained to them, wherever 
ill IimH HJiMiil mmI a puiv Hpnt\|;t* Bede remarks that he 
nin\i'i\ II MiIm bi^foh* \\\\\\\ ho dosorves that it be never 

/||"|l|((l'hl| 

'I III. MilmlMhillUl ^^^ MTai\|^>rs sooms in these times 
In l/iMM liillhli in iho olo«>i>*; houco Uio constant injunc- 
l\ni\ Im Mm M) lit Mlft^Md (o h\>«^)vitiilit\\ It is in this sense 
\\ifi\ Ml MiiMMli'H (h jwMUUhI iu saying {Anglo-Sojcon 
I liimhi IliMi I'Imm.><»»«^<^ ^voiv iu (net tho innkeepers of 
(l/';"» mil iMil ll»M»«M. Oho \\i iho Kxcixrpts of Ecgbright 
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enjoins * that bishops and priests have an house for the 
entertainment of strangers, not far from the church.' 

It would be naturally expected that the Church should 
have made some eJBFort to stem the widespread inebriety 
of the Saxon population. And such was the case. We 
have on record an almost continuous series of ecclesiasti- 
cal canons, decrees, and anathemas bearing upon the 
national intemperance. Theodore, seventh Archbishop 
of Canterbury (668-693), decrees that if a Christian 
layman drink to excess, he must do a fifteen days' pen- 
ance. In the following century, Bede, in a letter to 
Egbert, Archbishop of York, writes: *It is commonly 
reported of certain bishops that the way they serve 
Christ is this — They have no one near them of any 
religious spirit or continence, but only such as are given 
to laughter, jokes, amusing stories, feasting, drunkenness, 
and the other snares of a sensual life— men who feed 
their beUy with meats, rather than their souls with the 
heavenly sacrifice.' 

In the middle of the same century, Winfrid, Arch- 
bishop of the Germans (upon whom the Pope conferred 
the name of Boniface), writes to Cuthbert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury : * It is reported that in your dioceses the 
vice of drunkenness is too frequent ; so that not only 
certain bishops do not hinder it, but they themselves 
indulge in excess of drink, and force others to drink till 
they are intoxicated. This is most certainly a great 
crime for a servant of God to do or to have done, since 
the ancient canons decree that a bishop or a priest given 
to drink should either resign or be deposed. And Truth 
itself has said : ** Take heed to yourselves lest at any 
time your heart be overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness ; " and St. Paul, " Be not drunk with wine 



»^»^i^tj:t >^ iiMLr* * -^i :iit ?T»/imt=^ Isusk^. ** Woe iio von 
t-t^ it*- 't::i^Tv:* X Irriri v:::t. 4ca mtn. :£ ssnrcgth at 
jfutt^tii'.t^5<j>^ ' r^:.> V -iir r-.i ^:>u'iar "x? ui^:an>, and 
Cv ut :v.^. Nv.ui!tr :i:t yr^scks. :ii.»r :fit 'J^ii?* nor the 

'.,ttiv\»:\i5^ Mv-r ,iit ,\vti::i:r<v icr :i:t ^rr^ki^ commit it. 

\vw vN -tU£t ^t^i^-ji^ :Lt.>- li.iiiiir' iy iss\:^ti< ci synods 

„tvi -iK' yir^UiOuiv^us V ;ct S:r*4JKij>:^ if irvj ire able. 

*t .^^ ail* »«. \5ifis.!. j> > - i'-.ii:^: ii:*i ifcacoirciz:^ h* let ns 

Mv •»iHv<'..>^vi. I'.'s yvutviiv^ririt mt»iik> 2e it ssoribes as 

I hv^ \y wvi yv'A'its .*i y v>:T>rrt:ac iiCX: i^cc^ ^he middle 
V v; V a J .>. V v i ^ .a H . ToiT : t^^it . y ^/li**! , * rri</fk^ *?i>i4:TlS them 

\uK^u,<>vi ^:Kw.- .i:\ >^^r.nil >?i's uitr< :i3>i ^•atrsons of the 
lU I' h%^» '* » \^'«^( \N V *'Hk *. ■ k V * « ^•v rsJitvx! * rb: .1:5^ XvV 14 — • That 
HvM»v^ whv^ sn. ^t^ritAtwi A:ttctr^ :.:K vrtfc:>Ci> ccsrish the 

\Ho v^i ^lM^vu^^'^\x^v. :ivn :vivv ,*cli^rs: ro c*? virtmk by his 
uiijs^Mi! ' i\ ,\v'» nS * I'-ici; "Jx* vnfc-^j^ ^^ to eater 

\\\ {\w ^\\\^^\\:i\wi\iiC y\v\Tvciv*cuv of jbn? same Ecg- 
\yi\s\U\' \\i>< \\uk\\\\x \ x\ ^.^-t t^-v v.\\\\ Library . we have 
y \v* ( 1^ V v<*uoM oi 5-A' t5i;l\ts, I: ^ bishop. 1* one in 
yuslv^^ i, Is^ iku lu^t'iuuv vJvu:ti:irvu i-5 idatr ath<r desist or 

\\\ \\w a^MUs^ Kvwiv*^ jvt^^ ir.:v\\ica5iou is defined — 

i'lii* \i \Uuuk\uuv\vx^ \i'.vt* ^h^* s5a^:' of the mind is 

\.|»iv»^\^ \li {\w ivvuv^uv^ ?i5>>^ur.uvc^ 5h^^ evvs^ are disturbed, 

^Im* \^^^^\\ »« ^iulvl,\. <Uo lvlv> 15^ s>fcevk\K and j^^on follows.' 

\s\ iU k\ \'\^\\\w\\ \\^^ vvr.wiuxi by Cnthbert at 
y\\i\s'^\ lh»o \'\w \H\\ <^xwx\ hish prieisls •by all means 
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take care, as becomes the ministers of God, that they do 
not give to the seculars or monastics an example of ridi- 
culous or wicked conversation ; that is, by drunkenness, 
love of filthy lucre, obscene talking, and the like.* 

The 21st canon ordains * that monastics and 
ecclesiastics do not follow nor affect the vice of drunken- 
ness, but avoid it as deadly poison. . . . Nor let them 
force others to drink intemperately, but let their enter- 
tainments be cleanly and sober, not luxuries, . . . and 
that, unless some necessary infirmity compel them, they 
do not, like common tipplers, help themselves or others 
to drink, till the canonical, that is the ninth hour, be 
fully come.' 

Canon 20 enacts : * Let not nunneries be places 
of secret rendezvous for filthy talk, junketing, drunken- 
ness, and luxury, but habitations for such as live in 
continence and sobriety.' 

In the year 793 Alcuin gave good advice to the 
brethren at Jarrow: 'Absconditas comessationes et 
furtivas ebrietates quasi foveam inferni vitate.' 

One of the Saxon drinks to which reference has been 
made, viz. piment, seems to have been drunk to excess 
in the eighth and ninth centuries. Piment was a fasci- 
nating compound ; it was in fact a Uqueur. The word is 
probably derived from pigmentarii, apothecaries who ori- 
ginally prepared it. The most common varieties of it 
were hippocras and clarry. In the year 817, the Council 
of Aix-la-Chapelle forbad the use of piment to the 
regular clergy, except on solemn festival days. 

In the eighth century, taverns or ale-houses where 
liquor was sold had been estabhshed, and very soon fell 
into disrepute. Hence the injunction of Ecgbright that 
no priest go to eat or drink at a tavern (ceapealetheluni). 



J^w: T.T^ Ji3i'. irrSF IE aarsiL 




IE- ani rr^K:^ an lit laiamiiii armL izif^ ifikies auid 
■siSLiirr X 'flit iiiinikSiEmsw F:r izsacvft, as 

l:i JTir Eiiiitr ziar zl fitr jeLr '?^1. CiiCtr«iL Abbot of 
fcZiirre-it r rrc:r^*»:r-:ii!ia ^ uui ibf t^i^^ kt to 
1 c S^^TTTrrrTi'KTT., :iL ilie ^ccdh&xi that. 
.iStc i-s- Lt-r^:!4£re>. zitr siZil ^niilii rfcuz:! 10 lie mmster, 
i;?i mac Tiizr-i ^innlyi rr~^ ije ikz^i :: SI«eafc«rd to 
^t*if-c:iin:?re-itr. izji f^t^ii ^ear ii:cji isriiTcr into the 
tiur^tr ^cr^ J SiEif :c ir:oL rr^Tr^ :•: ^siniL aii of fag- 
>.<x 4^^: rr-' rzif^ riZ :: rcrf iir. iZLC two exists fit for 
-^Ts-;ir*."*'-^ i-i.»£ fLiL i.:izj-zrfc iiA^es^ ind len. measures of 

Viir rj;f r^,niiri:ii< ::ibr varices nocAstcries widely 

• 

aC&r-.vL ii^ ii'i ibr re-TiJAiSjiiiiS c-f c4ii monastery at 
.^t-:^ ^;t." r«:r:'*orv It T:.:il.i ajc^rar ibiz a: one time the 
;>< .i *^*r.t: Tnks rr:lf::te.i in ibe z:ocdt<:f v* houses; thus, 
;* irv ^ >.^ir TrS. t±:^ t^is r^f-Tti-T^f TO uie monks of Eng- 
^t\: .\* i .'t^rf-e :: BEsi-jj Aiian. focnier of Lindisfeme 
vAiu-te^vcy. Scci-erzir^ a lir^ aZow^inee w^ granted ; 
:V,;s y:;^.C^vii ilic'^'cu his m^^nasieiy a great bowl from 

•^ i^v^i ;X 'Vv' V : tlir mozis were dlicJ twice a day for 
tK-4 it *nv-c Ar.si s::rr^r. On their festivals he allowed 
jK «« U ixr.::^r a s<rr:akr:iz=i of mead Ijetween six of the 

V*v\;\^> tlv 55*:::^ ai <:irper between twelve of them. 

^V v\ . '.^:^- ^tx^^ tVAsrs he gave them a measure of wine. 
:: H* : vV r.Kvvsj!^ry when dealing with the times of 

V»<A v\x^s;5^r rv^ *.i\\Tt at some length to Benedictine 

VsnK^^^^'^--^ 5^' ^^* ""\^" |vvs:}vne for the present an esti- 

x ^ v->,Nt;\v to oV'S^-rve how a courageous and 
\.5 . .ns*- xvsO UWA> ;uA;n:ain its purity unsullied amidst 
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surroundings the most calculated to tarnish it. To live 
in any century of Saxon times was a moral ordeal. To 
possess certaiQ tastes was to enhance the probation. The 
Ufe of King Alfred furnishes us with a lesson of the type 
intended. Bis intellectual powers and tastes would have 
strewn the path of most men with briars, if not precipi- 
tated them into pitfalls. The love of music and poetry, 
the concomitants of which were the ruin of so many 
of his contemporaries, was conscientiously treasured by 
him as a talent to be occupied. At a time when the 
horn of mead circulated at a festival as freely as the 
harp ; at a time when the song of the Northmen too 
often became the pretext for intoxication and its kindred 
vices, Alfred was seeking wisdom from its true source ; 
his life was an embodiment of temperance, soberness, 
and chastity. Many of his renderings of the Eoman 
philosopher Boethius, whose work, De Consolatione 
Philosophise, he translated, or rather paraphrased, dis- 
play his own sentiments on such matters. In transmit- 
ting them, he has transmitted himself. In some cases 
the thoughts of his author are widely expanded. His 
description, for iustance, of the golden age : ' Oh ! how 
happy was the first age of this world, when every man 
thought he had enough in the fruits of the earth. 
There were no rich homes, nor various sweet dainties, 
nor drinks. They required no expensive garments, 
because there were none then ; they saw no such things 
nor heard of them. They cared not for luxury; but 
they lived naturally and temperately. They always ate 
but once a day, and that was in the evening. They ate 
the fruits of trees and herbs. They drank no pure 
wine. They knew not to mix liquor with their honey. 
They required not silken clothing with varied colours. 
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They always slept out under the shade of trees. The 
water of the clear spring they drank.' Such is the 
paraphrase of the king. The following is the language 
of Boethius :— * Too happy was the prior age, con- 
tented with their faithful ploughs, nor lost in sluggish 
luxury; it was accustomed to end its late fasts with 
the ready acorn ; nor knew how to confuse the present 
of Bacchus with liquid honey ; nor to mingle the bright 
fleece of the Seres with the Tyrian poison. The grass 
gave them healthful slumbers. The gliding river their 
drink.' 

One more example may be given ; the passage which 
treats of tyrannical kings : * If men should divest them 
of their clothes, and withdraw from them their retinue 
and their power, then might thou see that they be very 
like some of their thegns that serve them, except that 
they be worse. And if it was now to happen to them, 
that their retinue was for a while taken away, and their 
dress and their power, they would think that they were 
brought into a prison, or were in bondage ; because from 
their excessive and unreasonable apparel, from their 
sweetmeats, and from the various drinks of their cup, 
Ww raging course of their luxury is excited, and would 
wvy powerfully torment their minds.' 

What other king would thus have caricatured his 
i)\vii order? What other man would have treated his 
own surroundings with such persiflage? Surely here 
hr niust have blindly adhered to the text of his author. 
|m it HO? The English of Boethius is, *If from the 
|iroud lvin»:s whom you see sitting on the lofty summit 
\x\' thr llirono . . . any one should draw aside the 
» ovrnnfiM of H vain dress, you would see the lord loaded 
\mIIi M|nMif( rimins within. For here greedy lust pours 
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venom on their hearts ; here turbid anger, raising its 
waves, lashes the mind ; or sorrow wearies her captives, 
or deceitful hope torments them.' 

And yet the life of Alfred, so full of achievement as 
well as purpose, was brought to a premature close. He 
died at the age of fifty-two. The disease which had clung 
to him in boyhood was replaced in manhood by another, 
equally grievous. The protracted banquets, * day and 
night,' of his nuptial festivities are assigned as the 
probable cause. His biographer, Asser, remarks : — 
* His nuptials were honourably celebrated in Mercia, 
among innumerable multitudes of people of both sexes ; 
and after continual feasts, both by night and by day, he 
was immediately seized, in presence of all the people, by 
sudden and overwhelming pain, as yet unknown to all 
the physicians.' We further learn that this complaint 
attached to him for more than twenty years. If this 
historian intends that the king's malady was the result 
of debauchery, the whole tenor of his life is a flat con- 
tradiction. The panegyric of the poet Thomson in his 
Seasons is unimpeachable : — 

Whose hallow'd name the virtues saint, 
And his own Muses love ; the best of kings I 

Allusion has been made to native vineyards. The 
vine is mentioned in the laws of Alfred, * Si quis damnum 
intulerit vinece vel agro, vel alicui ejus terrce, compenset sicut 
ejus illud (Bstimet ' (cap. xxvi.). In the Saxon Calendar 
there is a set of drawings illustrating the various em- 
ployments and pastimes of the year ; the one attached to 
the month of February gives some men pruning trees, 
vines apparently among them. However, this proves 
little, for the cuts appended to the months for gathering 

D 



.tt tb^ vittQii^ n^presksat seeiifs of hswidngs and boar- 
Mjttttii^: ^hii^kbocirsoftliehQsbaiidmeii being eYidently 
suWrttubtf^. \A eopv of Ihk k inaerted in Strati's 
cl^Hu^ v^L u pL xL^ 

^iknttelbjLQ^ less than half a cioitiury firom the death 
vk4 .VltVvd t>nix^ Its to the tragical eid of King Edmund 
Ulv l^tii^^ fi.>t vhieh miqiiesQc»iahlT strong drink has to 
i^m^^v^x AttiiJiSt much TarietT of stalen^nt on the part 
vM (hv ctov>utclersw <Krtain details semn furlj estabhshed. 
(hv vjtjtj^ v>t' the o^renrr^nce iras the annrnorsary or Mass- 
v)h> v^^' ^U Augustine .Maj i6^. a dar always observed 
i4J^«H^:t^ qK\> Angto-Saxoois whose apostle he was. A ban- 
v^Hsx^ v^^ )u)Id at which Leot, a noted outlaw, was 
^V^'^^l^ While the eup was cirmlating the king ob- 
w^ vwi iho inlruder. Hteated with wine he started from 
luH ii^'^lv ^^ii^ni the outlaw, and felled him to the ground. 
tv\Nf ^^'^(^(4e\t widi the king, and with his concealed 
vb^^v^' ^I^RhkI his n>val anta^^Hiist. aj>. 946. The 
vw'Ml U !^^ivl K^ have happened at Pukelechirche (Puckle- 
yvt^VV^vKK iu iUouoester^iiire. where was a palace of the 

\\k!k\\\ iuvUhvI it w;is fi>r a king to escape such sur- 
V\vv^vvvUu|.i« if ewu hi^ii disjv>sition so prompted him. Of 
Vh\iA k\w wwn'ikXiw of King Edwr ajfords abundant proof. 
yVii \\\ik vH^\\uHtiv^u di^v, he relirwl fiwm the revels of the 
K^^^vl^u^l \(^H.f^.^Hi Itt^ y\^-i^^i^\ to his own apartments, 
Su^\4^ \\\ Iho obs^riu of Uw guests, who peremptorily 
<ii^u^ \\^ Ww\\ \\\\\\ l^ok. Puusian and Cynesius were 
^U\v ^^\\v^^>^ ^vu^\In\\>\1. The kiug. probably loathing the 
\\v\\Mk\^^uvvftrt v^f ti Sn^xou del^uclu declined to return, 
\\\(\<\\ \\\\\\A\ \\\' NNHA vli^^x^sl by I^uustan firom his seat 
\^K \\\\\ M\ ot ^s^\vh\\\ We may wonder that so distin- 
kWWt^v^^l ^s\ \^'\'\M^9(\w ^boulvl thus have urged the king 
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to a scene of intemperance, but it is not wholly incon- 
sistent with other details of his actions, of which the 
following narrative will serve as an illustration. King 
Athelstan dined with his relative Ethelfleda. The royal 
providers came to see if all was ready and suitable. 
Having inspected all, they told her, * you have plenty of 
everything, provided your mead holds out.' The king 
came with numerous attendants. In the first salutation 
the mead ran short. Dunstan's sagacity had foreseen 
the event, and provided against it. Though the cup- 
bearers, as is the custom at royal feasts, were all the 
day serving it up in cut horns and other vessels, the 
liquor held out. This delighted the king, and much 
credit redounded to Dunstan (Turn. A. S,, lib. vii. c. 
iii. who cites MS. Cott. Cleop. B. 13). 

But the very name of Dunstan at once conveys us to 
the arcana of Monachism, and to the consideration of 
some of its alleged vices. Our business is to confine 
oursdves to the aspersions cast upon it on the score of 
intemperance. Two cautions are here necessary. First, 
in estimating the morality of the monks, it must be 
remembered that in the tenth century the monastic 
system had acquired a vast development, some of the 
monasteries containing several hundred inmates, many 
of whom were laymen. To these latter the intemper- 
ance is attributed by some Eoman Catholic writers, 
whilst others do not hesitate to charge the monastic 
orders with excesses. In the next place it was the in- 
terest of Dunstan and his party to expose the irregu- 
larities of the secular priests, whom he hated as much as 
he despised, and whose ejection he compassed to make 
room for the regular monks, his pets. The harangue of 
King Edgar to the coimcil convened by Dunstan may be 

D 2 
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Uiikt^u liH th<) Haint'H indictment of the clergy, of whom 
tlui \{\\\^ Hayn : — * They spend their days in diversions, 
j^htnrtiiiinuontH, druukonness, and debauchery. Their 
Immiwiim may bo said to be so many sinks of lewdness. 
TliMi'ii tlu\y jmHH tho night in rioting and drunkenness.' * 

Vt^rlly, King Kdgar nearly anticipated by a thousand 
.VMai'M tho logiHlation proposed by the United Kingdom 
Alllaiioo. Ktv\itt sajii of him that, by the advice of 
iMuiwtau, ho put down many ale-houses, suffering only 
MUM to o\lHt iu a village or small town; and he also 
furtlioi' (U'daluod that pins or nails should be fastened 
iutu tho drtukiugMnipH or horns, at stated distances, so 
that NvlumiiOYov should drink l)eyond these marks at one 
(IrailMlit whould he liable to a severe punishment.'-* We 
whiill liavo oooaj*lou to notice, when discussing the canons 
nf AuwohUi how thin very pin-drinking, devised as a 
p»'Mhihiti\o u\oaHU\v» heeiuue a source of drunkenness. 

Mad art waw Kdgav iu i^ome respects, we must clear 
hiui f»'iMU a ohavgt^ pivfevwd against him by Palgrave, 
Hhd 111 rtou\o extent hy LapixmWg— that the vices of 
Iho furol^uerrt who wew iuoorix>rating themselves re- 
imived ouoou»'a||tnueut t^^nu the king. Whatever coun- 
tohauoo l»o Hiavo to the Owu^, it was not through them 
thnl iho Kuytltrth heeau\e drunkards; that vice they had 

• Thu wh^li* lm»^»\«AV«i \u<v^ W tvnuul in Bapln^s History of England, 
Mil I |i, lOrt ()»n\U\<^ \im. 

* W. Mf MHl»m»i*luH\v (Ij \^\A s\\\*\\\ify 9iK\\U as the reason for the gold 
•H dIIvmi \»%*k \ < *nm^ vsUiUl «»vt^vv mmx kn<i^w his just measure, shame 
t^liMitht »>Miu|«Mt ^v^\A\ \\M\^\' \\^ laW n\or« himself, nor oblige others to 
iIMmK i«ii.uMM( {\\^\v uw(^ \\\\\\^\' »ha)>^' 

l'n»M|m»M mms^ \\s\Pik \\\ hp t\\\\\\\\ iu Ifv^Vm Drolkry^ 1673— 

• \A\\^\fk\\ HW^vf with jxin* i* th* cup 
^\\\ *\\\\{\ \\\{t vivinkiuvt >»^hal<» ones up,* 

(1^ iiUm ihtt AUtiuuMt ^ Uvtm« laukardt iu l>i<ss«'8 Amm^miana, 1809. 
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been already schooled in, and independently. The 
imputation, however, of these modern writers is readily 
traceable to the chronicles of Henry of Huntingdon and 
William of Malmesbury, 

The Church certainly in this reign vied with the 
throne in checking intemperance. Thus the following 
canons occur in a code drawn up by Dunstan : — 

(26) * Let no drinking be allowed in the Church.* 

(28) ' Let men be very temperate at Church-wakes, and pray 
eamestiy, Mid suffer there no drinking or unseemliness.* 

(57) *Let Priests beware of drunkenness, and be diligent in 
warning and correcting others in this matter.' 

(58) *Let no Priest be an ale-scop, nor in any wise act the 
gleeman.* 

In some penitential canons which Mr. Johnson 
assigns to Archbishop Dunstan, with the date a.d. 963, 
occur in canon vi. the words, ** I confess Intemperance 
in eating and drinking, early and late.' 

The following injunctions occur in Elfric's canons : — 

(29) * Let no Priest sottishly drink to Litemperance, nor force 
others so to do, for he should be always in readiness if a child is to 
be baptized, or a man to be houseled. And if nothing of this 
should happen, yet he ought not to be drunk, for our Lord hath 
forbidden drunkenness to His ministers.' 

(30) * Let no Priest drink at taverns as secular men do.* 

(35) *Nor ought men to drink or eat intemperatelyin God's house, 
which is hallowed to this purpose, that the Body of God may be there 
eaten with faith. Yet men often act so absurdly as to sit up by 
night, and drink to madness within God's house.' 

But for them 'twere better that they 

In their beds lay, 

Than that they God angered. 

In that ghostly house. 

Let him who wiU watch. 

And honour God's saints, 

With stillness watch, 
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And sake no noM^ 
Bat sng his pntyezs^ 
AshebesI can; 
And let him wbo will dnak. 
And idly make noise. 
Drink at his home. 
Not in the Lard's hooae. 
That he God dishonour not. 
To his own punishment.^ 

Other enactments may be discovered by the cnrions, 
ficattered about the pages of early synods, e.g. nunneries 
were not to be houses of gossiping and dronkennesSy 
atid tieds of luxury, but of sober and pious livers. An 
injunction this, evidently necessary, for Fosbroke 
{Hrifiith Monachism, p. 22) speaks of the nuns of 
Oolclingham as using oratories for feasting, drinking, 
and gossiping. The same author introduces us to the 
austere rule, ns followed by the Britons, of Pachomius, 
liliat singular institutor of the cenobitic life in Upper 
t^i^ypt in the fourth century. Abstinence seems to have 
IfMntt iu forcci ; at any rate there was a clause forbidding 
whin attd UqHrtmpH (probably cider or perry) out of the 
innt'tMiU\v. The inmates were also prohibited tat^em^ * 
nlthti tipoiisslty oallod them abroad. On such occasions 
I lii'V WPi*»» rt^strlctini to • consecrated ' places. We have 
till'MHily siMMi Mmt tan^rns at this time were anything 
hull fitft)M^«l^)vbli^i MO oniiuary tra>*eller8 rarely used them ; 
lii^HiM' Mh» |M>\|vv(«»ty of U\i« inhibition. 

TltM h^|UiivM«<^HU^\f Fulgimtius, the African anchorite 
Ht«)l hlMhh)w W^^t'f^ I^^M^ iHnx^rt>« Among regulations of 

* \'\\\^ iA«tl m>^IMvH^I |VMiwim«^ i^ ^^^\ h^ Thorpe (AneimU Laws and 
tn^r^MV, « \\\\ \\ y\ |^A^\. H<v It 8|^MMtn |{ii^>M it Qp AS irreooTerable. 
\\\\ uiioiH ^h« ' sA\\\s\i^ «iW«^a ^^^MM «U^m ple^iariDs.* See John- 
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diet we find : ' To have no more meat, drink, or clothes, 
than the rule allowed/ ' Not to eat or drink but at 
stated times.' * No one to take any meat or drink before 
the abbot.' The monastic rules of Dunstan were 
certainly laxer. The ordinary times for drinking were 
not too few, whilst special solemnities called for special 
refreshment. In the latter category we become ac- 
quainted with their caritates or charities — that is, cups 
of wine, to drink which the monks were summoned by 
sound of bell into the refectory, and which must have 
been rendered peculiarly palatable by their hstening to 
the collation, which signified a reading of the lives of 
the fathers or devout books ; from which edification late 
suppers have derived their name. These charities varied 
in their composition : sometimes they consisted of beer, 
sometimes a kind of honey compote. Such indulgences 
or allowances of drink were also called misericord. 

In the great monasteries the Pocvlum Caritatis was 
placed at the upper end of the refectory, on the abbot's 
table. It was nothing more nor less than the old 
wassail-bowl, the latter word obtaining its name from 
the verbal formality adopted in health-drinking.' * 

Enough has been said to correct the very common 
impression that the Benedictine orders were self-morti- 
fying ascetics. Wealthy and learned, at times useful to 
souls as well as bodies, their virtues have often been 
overstated, whilst their vices no less frequently have 
been palliated or denied. 

The canons of King Edgar's reign furnish an almost 

> The explanation given by Selden in a note on Drayton's Po22/oZ6ion, 
song 9, is perhaps as good as any. He says : — * I see a oustome in some 
parts among ns. I mean the yearly Was-haile in the country on the 
vigil of the new yeare, which I conjecture was a usuall ceremony among 
the Saxons before Hengist, as a note of health-wishing.' 
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^'/^rnplete epitome of the manners of the time. His 
twc'fity-eighth canon enjoined strict temperance at 

Church Wakes. 

Much confusion has been displayed by various writers 
ill treating of the origin and rationale of these observ- 
anccH. Bir H. Spelman saw in them such occasions of 
^roHH intemperance, that he derives the word * wake ' from 
a Haxoii word meaning drunkenness. But the derivation 
JM to bo found in the fact that wake and watch are the 
Hfuiu) words. The feast obtained its name from the* 
ul^hi Hpont in watching — waking. Mr. Bourne rightly 
rninarkM * that at the conversion of the Saxons by 
AugUNtino, the heathen Paganalia were continued among 
th(i (M)!ivm'tH, with certain regulations, by order of 
(liu'gory the Croat. This pope enjoined that on the 
fiftff (\f (IvdmHion^ or the birthday of holy martyrs, whose 
r('ll(m iiro thoro placed, the people should make to them- 
Nnlvcm bootlm of the boughs of trees, round about those 
vin\y (OnirohoH which had boon the temples of idols, and 
Hliould obMorvo a roligious feast; that beasts be no 
\\)\\^{A' MaoriUood to tho dovil, but for eating, and for 
(liulV glory; that whon the people were satisfied, they 
mIhmiKI roluni thanks to the Giver of all good things.* 
lliMo U tht^ origin of tho wako. The abuse of the 
Mil^lnal rtoloninity followed in accordance with the moral 

• TliM oiipv uf UUk I«>IH*v» wh\oh Gnp^fory sent to the Abbot Mellitus 
{\ w M(MI, will W \\\\\\\\\ \\\ U«hW, KkxW$s Hist.s lib. i. ch. xxx. It is not 
liH l«M MMHimniMl Mml 1V|h» iUy^wy i>ri<jinM^i such an ordinance. Fes- 
IhMlH •«♦ i1»Mlii»i^Moui*» *H^IM y^iNWM* xww wi?U known to the early 
I 'ImmmI(, »4 1^, Nm«oi«^i»II ^ii ^\ 0>n>M nu a«>Kmnt of the dedication festival 
hi lUHMUMV uf <S»mi^ii»Uh^«»'«i'Umx^hiitJtfrttsaWn\. Cf . also Hospinianas : 
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law of gravitation. At first, all was decorum ; the 
people assembled at the church on the vigil or evening 
before the saint's day, with burning candles, where they 
were wont devotionally to wake during the night. In 
process of time ' the pepul fell to letcherie, and songs, 
and daunses, with harping and piping, and also to 
glotony and sinne; and so tourned the holyness to 
cursydness ; wherefore holy faders ordeyned the pepull 
to leve that waking, and to fast the evyn. It is called 
vigilia — that is, waking in English — and eveyn, for of 
eveyn they were wont to come to churche.' * We shall 
find that in the reign of Edward III. Archbishop 
Thoresby adopted drastic measures to remedy such like 
abuses ; whilst about the same time Chaucer, in his 
Ploughman's TaleSy censures the priests for caring more 
for pastimes than for their duty. He says they were 
expert 

At the wrestlynge, and at the wakCy 
And chief chantours at the nale.** 

The end of all this was that they were suppressed, 
and fairs were instituted on or near the saint's day, to 
which the original name attaches in many villages. 

Upon the whole, the action of King Edgar was 
favourable to the cause of temperance, and the perpetua- 
tion of his name on a tavern sign in the city of Chester, 
which, according to the legend, has existed ever since 
his time, could only be regarded as a piece of irony, 
were it not that it treasures the memory of the Saxon 
king being rowed down the Dee, as some report, by eight 
tributary kings. 

An incident in the reign of Edward, the son and 

^ Homily for the vigil of St. John Baptist. Harl. MS. 
^ i.e. ale-hoase. 



:«;i»ietissiar of S^whtl ^ ii^iMnly wix^ <rf note as intro- 
ilftati^ :i^ l(r lOtt ^iCTMnt >if ^k» «isttn edkd pledging 
:n itatiSLD^^ Stetcg Jfmmgf^ jmi Cmt0imi ^' At Ancient 
^Sttimtnti^ >«^ ^^QiOfltfiLy :&oKfl^ obf <i?fCBHHi €# WiUiaiii 
4( IKttattsiitsaitt:^. jr>«i!( ^i^ ^a» ^m ianm or ter^sDonj of 
^Ni$^^!ttt^ ^tiS" idiui«sr — r^ pietsiar iv&i» was going to 
.d^^tiri. j^iiii^i ^ iOtf ^it ^Otf cunqMsij wiH> sat next to 
^tm >«»Mdt!k*r ^ ^vimui 9itcW> amu on wkkh h^^ answer- 
th^ )£hift ^ ^iKm£«^ 3»Mi :m i^ kxdk or svixd to guard 
^m >%iii&t ^ ^mutk: iir n^sw a ma k drinking 
X^ ^hNV$s;iC^ iis^ :j]: :«: ^m^ctniDaiil pi?6Csi«. eqweed to 
UK> 9:^MiknhiC^^(tt$^ :$crcM» ^ :suintf jmenic <flK»r. Thus a 
^tM^ >iKi»^ 41 :$iKttnJ!^ iflr ;atf :sa&^ cf dhi^ fiasai drink- 
^ti|^ ttto^ :s^ ^s^iM V 3iik«^ ^ttyaK{ii Stqibl t&^ d»di ai King 
^v^%$iiiMt wtimtiAti^ ^mEM^ E«mac^ d»r )Eimr>. ajk 978, 

^^lilr^i^ ttN :ii»^<;^«^ i»r isi^r :fi^ ^ w^ faKivit. Of ihe 
^s^v"^ >:xU^Hiiif:»^ 1t^ ^ ^^x^ms^. £>r«;icuL aBsi Ethelned, she 
^\%vt ^v^fvvi ;^ iicw:. i«r v^wt issl. 5k> bk elder half- 
iHv^Cv i»^ :$t^5^^^«fc. nr« :5««y » xiM ii«t diifarently 
^\ ^ v'iVj^^i^«lC$ v^«ias»Cv WuIiaaL o£ ICdEawstNUT, and 
vSi.\c^x. >a$ 1^ j3<i»ciil ^MCjNC^ 3$^ ^kil Edvarl when 
ssi^ W^^$^v ^«l^%lctlw»^t V xxtsds Frfriii. wiK> was hTing 
%iV^ X^ ?<vtt V^ibNt «( vWc* C^Hii&K Tbe <)iieeii want 
^si;^ v^ ^ ^ii::tiv%^ ><v>tt>^ ^ttt wi^ &Tf^vtilkaI kind- 
(^\^ ^"Ki^ ^>^s$^ ^iltt V ;llii|f!l&. w^-& W declined. 
Vhv^ >i^t^ >^^^ ^<vtt «^{ %nt kxrsiMkfk.* said the 
n^;k\^ >2V,iiii<^v' ^sttsi ^ iini^. *&« fca yon will 
^i;i<j4,\ V ^^/ tW >ii:fctfc^ ifl*wt ;ft fcocBL of cfaurel and 
h^v*^M i^ ^^"^ Xt 5?&!^ >&«rf. wsir biJf of the filled 
Vs^^. v*vi vV*t >ii»»i^ ^ 1^^ »< iat^. ^Hule he was 
\x\<v^<^ vfe<>*X<^ J^^«t ^ vHi;^ w««ti«JL the dagger of 
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he spurred his horse and fled. Soon he fainted through 
loss of blood, and fell from his saddle. His feet hung 
in the stirn^, by which he was dragged till Ufe was 
extinct. It is only right to state that Mr. Brand {Popu- 
lar Antiquities) takes a different view of the meaning of 
pledging. He imagines the phrase * I pledge myself ' to 
mean simply * I follow your example.' But while most 
writers refer the custom to the Saxon incident of 
Edward's death, Dr. Henry, in his History of Great 
Britain, refers the custom to the fear of the Danes; 
while Francis Wise, in his Further Observations upon the 
White Horse, with eclectic caution remarks : * The custom 
of pledging healths, still prevalent among Englishmen, 
is said to be owing to the Saxons' mutual regard for each 
other's safety, and as a caution against the treacherous 
inhospitality of the Danes when they came to live in 
peace with the natives.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DANISH PERIOD. 

Tt was at the close of this tenth century that the Danes 
made their determined resolve to invade this kingdom. 
Here again we shall see how closely the destinies of om: 
ooiuttry ha>'t) been associated with strong drink and its 
durruutuUngs. It was at a riotous banquet that Sweyne 
vowtni to kill or expel King Ethelred. The mode in which 
a Soaudinavitui heir took possession of his heritage was 
thid! he gave a banquet^ at which he drank to the 
motuory of tlie deceased, and then seated himself in the 
dat(4 \\\w\\ the prt^xious master of the house always oc- 
oupitHU In oiuifi^rmity with this usage» Sweyne gave a 
(iUiHH>8«ion l)anquet« On the first day of the feast he 
IUUhI a lu^n and drank to his fiither's memory, making 
at the name time a siUemn vow that before three winters 
had i^aiMHH) he winiKl sail with a large army to England, 
and eiUier uumler KUielred or drive him out of the 
oouut i\v» After all Uie gtie^ts had drunk to King Harold's 
)ui'iuoi\\\ the lu^n» wert^ again filled and emptied in 
hoM\>\)r of Chri^l^ The thinl toast was given to Michael 
\\\\> Aivhai\g^^K and ^> ou. There is much in this to 
Mhooki aud i^UU mo¥t» when w^ know that this custom 
\\m \m'\^A\\^U^{^ Hul Mr. Mallet (AWfAirm AntiquitUs^ 
\)y I DU) ii|hvaKing of oi\e \^ the religious ceremonies of 
(hit Nmtht i^Y«.' 'The>r drank immoderatdv; the kings 
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and chief lords drank £j:st, healths in honour of the 
gods ; every one drank afterwards, making some vow or 
prayer to the god whom he named.' Hence came that 
custom among the first Christians in Germany and the 
North, of drinking to the health of our Saviour, the 
Apostles, and the Saints : a custom which the Church 
was often obliged to tolerate. 

May we infer that retributive justice was at work, 
and found its expression in the vow of Sweyne ? The 
character of Ethelred transpires in the official message 
sent by the Danish settler Turkill (called also Turketul), 
to Sweyne, inviting him to England. In this he lures 
him by describing the country as rich and fertile, the 
king a driveller, wholly given up to wine, &c., hateful to 
his own people, and contemptible to foreigners. 

• 

Under such a king we cannot wonder at the Danes 
landing and plundering at will. Nor are we surprised, 
knowing their character for excesses, that the Danes 
should have acted as they did with barbarous atrocity 
to one of the holiest saints whose name adorns the pages 
of the Eoman martyrology. St. Elphege had for some 
few years been transferred from the see of Winchester 
to the primacy. The Danes took Canterbury by storm, 
and massacred the inhabitants, in spite of the earnest 
protests of the archbishop. Nor did their vengeance 
spare the mediator ; after brutally ill-treating him they 
confined him in irons in a filthy dungeon. After the 
lapse of several months they offered him freedom upon 
the payment of a ransom. This he stoutly refused, 
predicting at the same time the downfall of their usurp- 
ation. Thereupon the Danish chiefs, drunken with 
wine from the South, hurled at their victim stones, 
bones, and the skulls pf oxen, and felled him to 
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the earth with the back of their battle-axes. One of his 
coQTerts mercifully released him from his misery on the 
19th of April, 1012. The parish church of Greenwich, 
named in his honour, marks the site of his martyrdom.' 

But the deeds of blood with which drink is connected, 
and which signalise this reign, are not yet all told. Two 
of the noblest thanes of the Danish burghs were accused 
of treachery to the king, at a grand poUtical congress 
held at Oxford in the year 1015. In the banquet chamber, 
wlu>n% as Malmesbury states, they were drunk to excess, 
thoY were slain by attendants prepared for the purpose, 
with the assent of Ethelred. The horrible massacre of 
iho l^uies by this king in 1002 is commonly thought 
H> have originated the holiday known as Hoke-day or 
HiH'k^day. This is a mistake, as will be shown in treat- 
iu); of tliis festivity in connection with the death of 
IhmUwMxute. 

Ni>t only did strong drink minister to the conviviality of 
i\\K^ \\\\\%\ but it is evident that then, as ever, virtue was 
CH\uivivtHl to attach to its use. The medical knowledge 
of tbo tin^o was almost confined to superstitious recipea; 
Hud in Uie^'' ale was often an ingredient, as was wine. 
Kor U\o o\iro of sore eyes a paste of strawberry plants 
m\d (H^piH^r wiis prescribed, to be diluted for use in sweet 
#«Hf^«* Attain, {patients, while sitting in a medicated 
MK Nvoiv to drink a decoction of betony and other herbs, 
whl\^U wt^iv to Ih^ Ixuled in Welsh ale. To betony were 
m4\Mlbod ^NXtnumliuary virtues. Its fresh flowers are 

^ *Vlu^ \\t^ ^^t Si. Kll^htp^j* mty b* tound in Wharton^s Analia Sacra, 
\\\\ {Ix ^\\^\ ^ ^»*i«^' Ikcoottnl <rf him in Butler's Lif^ts of the Saints, snb. 
\\\\\\ \\^ A»^ t\\vnmvi»V|j ixf th« saint is given in the Calendar of the 
IH^^ky* Hsi^ N^i»j«miW» «4Ui^n t«x>m »» «ffi«y in Wells Cathedral. 

• Ml^ U»^M» ^^* ^^ ^^ " » '^^^^ ^^'^^ ^* Wright, Biog. Britann, Liter., 
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said to have an intoxicating effect. Ale also formed an 
ingredient in religious charmSy e.g. * Take thrift-grass, 
yarrow, elehtre, betony, penny-grass, carruc, fane, fennel, 
church- wort, Christmas-wort, lovage ; make them into a 
potion with clear ale, sing seven masses over the plants 
daily,' &c. This was a recipe for a person labouring 
under a disease caused by evil spirits, and was to be 
administered in a church bell. 

Ethelred's life scarcely harmonised with his laws. In 
the year 1008, it is ordered, among other monitions, that 
diabolic deeds be shunned, 'in gluttony and drunken- 
ness.' Again, at the council of Enham, the 28th ordi- 
nance cautions to the same effect. The Church also 
spoke out boldly. Thus, in the 13th injunction of 
Theodulf s Capitula, we read, * It very greatly concerns 
every mass-priest to guard himself against drunkenness; 
and that he teach this to the people subject to him. 
Mass-priests ought not to eat or drink at ale-houses.' 
One piece of the then legislation is worthy of attention 
to-day ; an ale-house was regarded as a privileged spot ; 
quarrels that arose there were more severely punished 
than elsewhere.* 

Whether or no the custom of pledging in drinking, 
to which reference has already been made, originated in 
consequence of the treacherous murder of Edward, cer- 
tain it is that the usage owed its revival and perpetuation 
to the perfidious inhospitality of the Danes when they 
gained a footing in England. Shakespeare alludes to 
their dastardly practice of stabbing the English while 
drinking, when he makes Apemantus say : — 

*IfI 

Were a huge man, I should fear to drink at meals, 

^^^^^^^1^— ^■^i^B^i^W^—i ^M^W^M^W."^*^— ^^i^— ■ -■—■■■ ■■ ■ -■-■■ ■ m ■■■! — I— ^ , 

^ Hume : Rist. Eng,, vol. i. 123. 
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Lest they should spy my windpipe's dangerous notes : 
Great men should drink with harness on their throats.' * 

So haughty were the Danes at first that they would 
not brook the English drinking in their presence unless 
invited ; indeed, they are said to have punished such an 
act of supposed discourtesy with death. No wonder, then, 
that our people would not venture to lift the cup until the 
Danes had guaranteed their safety by a pledge. 

The absurd custom of toasting received from the 
Danes a mighty impulse. The drinking of healths was 
an important element in their civil and religious ban- 
quets. After their conversion to Christianity, the toast 
of the saints took the place of that of their gods Odin 
and Thor. Thus, to take an example from the life of St. 
Wenceslaus, * Taking the cup, he says with a loud voice, 
** Let us drink this in the name of the holy Archangel 
Michael, begging and praying him to introduce our souls 
into the peace of eternal exaltation." ' ^ St. Olave, to 
whom they owed their conversion, was another favourite 
toast. St. John the Baptist was also thus commemorated. 
The old expressions, Drink-heil, Was-heil, had given place 
to Pril'Urily^ the precursors of the more modern hob-nob^ 
a term which now is used to denote close and familiar 
friendship, but which once under the form of * habbe or 
nabbe ' denoted * have or have not,' and then became 
narrowed in meaning to the convivial question whether a 
person will have a glass to drink, or not, and so passed to 
its present intention.'* 

* Timon of Athens ^ act i. sc. 2. 

' Some interesting information on this head may be found in an 
article in Du Gauge's Glossarium ad Script Lat., sub * Bibere in amore 
Sanctorum.' 

* Cf . Fosbroke, British Monachism, who cites MS. Cott. Tiber, B. 13. 

* Several examples are given in the article in Nares' Glossary ^ edited 
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The chronicler, John Brompton, is right in saying, 
* by nature the Danes are mighty drinkers,' but he errs 
like the rest of them in saying that they left that quality as 
a perpetual inheritance to the English. The Saxons had 
already done this. And it is a question whether in this 
respect the Danes did not learn quite as much as they 
taught. lago was probably right in his dialogue with 
Gassio, * Your Dane, your German, and your swag-bellied 
Hollander, drink, oh ! are nothing to your EngUsh.' * At 
any rate, the Danish kings adopted the Saxon drinks — 
ale, cider, mead, wine, morat, and pigment, and half the 
Danish dynasty adopted them to their ruin. 

The tragical end of Hardicanute is characteristic of 
the age in which he lived, and was in keeping with his 
life. A wedding- feast was given at Lamhithe (Lambeth) 
hy Osgod Clapa, a great lord, in celebration of the mar- 
riage of his daughter Githa with Tovi Pruda, a Danish 
nobleman ; when, according to the Saxon Chronicle, the 
king Harthnacut, as he stood at his drink, suddenly fell 
to the earth with a terrible convulsion . . . and after 
that spake not one word. Others add that he fell in 
the act of pledging the company in a huge bumper.* 
Smollett attributes his immediate end to over-eating 
at this banquet, at the same time asserting that he was 
particularly addicted to feasting and drinking, which he 
indulged to abominable excess. To the same effect, Bapin 
writes : * All historians unanimously agree, he spent 
whole days and nights in feasting and carousing.' 

We cannot leave this short-reigned votary of the cup 

by the distrngoished antiquaries J. 0. Halliwell-Phillips, Esq., and the 
late Mr. Thomas Wright. 

* Shakespeare, Othello^ act ii. scene 3. 

' See Cotton MSS., Tib.^ b. i. and Tib., b. iv. Allen, Hist, of Lambeth 
Chromcle of Florence of Worcester. 
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without noticing the celebrated antiquarian hoax played 
upon Eichard Gough, the famous English antiquary of 
the last century, by the fabrication of an inscription 
purporting to record the death of the Saxon king, Hardi- 
canute. Steevens, as an act of revenge, obtained the 
fragment of a chimney slab, and scratched upon it the 
inscription in Anglo-Saxon letters, of which all I can 
make is, * TicRe flARDNUT cyning gedbonge vin hyen ' — i.e. 
* here Harthcanute, king, drank wine horn,' &c.' 

It was alleged to have been discovered in Kennington 
Lane, where the palace of the monarch was said to 
be situated, and the fatal drinking bout to have taken 
place. Gough fell into the trap, exhibited the curiosity 
to the Society of Antiquaries; Mr. Pegge, F.S.A., wrote 
a paper on it ; the society's draughtsman, Schnebbelie, 
drew the inscription, and it was engraved in the Gentle- 
inan*8 Magazine. 

A curious festival is said to commemorate King Har- 
dicanute's death. John Eouse relates that the anniver- 
sary of it was kept by the English as a holiday in his 
time, four hundred years afterwards, and was called 

Hock-day. 

This festival in its various intentions is found 
variously described as hoke-day, hock-tide^ hob-tide, hog^s- 
tide, hawkey, hockey, horkey. As numerous as its names 
are the derivations suggested for them. Thus, Dr. J. 
Nott, in a note to Herrick's Ode, The Hock-Cart^ speaks of 
Hock-tide or Heag-tide as signifying high-tide, the height 
of merriment (from heag or heah, high). Bryant (cited 

* Another interpretation is given in Book of Days, sub., Deo. 13. 
See engraving in QentlemarCs Magazine, vol. Iz. 1790, pt. 3, p. 217. 
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in Nares' Glossary) derives it from the German hoch, 
high. Fosbroke {Encyc. Antiq.) speaks of the hocking on 
St. Blaze's Day (Feb. 3) as taken from the women who 
were torn hyhokes and crochets mentioned in his legend. 
Verstegan {Restitution of Decayed Intelligence , 1634) 
derives Hoc-tide from Heughtyde, which, he says, 
means in the Netherlands a festival season. Sir H. 
Spelman derives it from the German hocken, to put in 
heaps : a derivation which would well suit the applica- 
tion of the term to a harvest festival, as would the 
German hocke, a heap of sheaves. But surely S. D. 
Denne is right {Hist. Particulars of Lambeth) in deriving 
it from hochzeity wedding. As it was at the celebration 
of the feast at the wedding of a Danish lord Canute 
Pruden with Lady Pitha that Hardicanute died suddenly, 
our ancestors had certainly sufficient grounds for dis- 
tinguishing the day of so happy an event by a word de- 
noting the wedding-feast, the wedding-day, the wedding 
Tuesday. And if the justness of this conjecture shall 
be allowed, may not the reason be discovered why the 
women bore rule on this celebrity, for all will admit that 
at a wedding the bride is the queen of the day. 

If we refer the original of this festival to the eleventh 
century, two occasions present themselves as claimants 
for the honour. The first is the massacre of the Danes 
under Ethelred, 1002. The old Coventry play of Hock- 
Tuesday points to this date. This play, which was per- 
formed before Queen Elizabeth in 1575, represented a 
series of skirmishes between the English and Danes, in 
which the latter, after two victories, were overcome, and 
many led captive in triumph by the women. This play 
the men of Coventry explained to be grounded on story, 
and to be an old-established pageant. The custom may, 

•b 2 
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at any rate, be traced back to the thirteenth century. 

Two objections are lodged against the reference of the 

festival to this occurrence. In the first place it does 

seem a vaUd objection that a holiday could never have 

been instituted to commemorate an event which afforded 

matter rather for humiliation than for mirth and festivity. 

The measure was unwise as it was inhuman, for Sweyn 

terribly retaliated the next year, and inflicted upon the 

country unparalleled misery and oppression. The second 

objection is that of Henry of Huntingdon, who thinks 

the dates cannot be made to fit, the massacre of the 

Danes being on St. Brice's Day (Nov. 13), and the death 

of Hardicanute June 8. But this difficulty would be 

ronioved if we accepted the statement of Milner {Hist 

\VmchcHter)y that by an order of Ethelred, the sports 

W(a'o transferred from November to the Monday in the 

third week after Easter. And here the question opens 

aH to the day of the tveek upon which the feast was cele- 

bratiul. Dr. Plot {Hist Oxon.) makes Monday the 

principal day ; on the other hand Tuesday is of general 

iwHH^ptaiuH^ : hence the special designations, Hock-Tues- 

(hiy, Binding-Tuesday. The fact is, that the Monday 

wan tlu^ vigil of the festival, and soon came to be kept in 

(M)nini()n with the festival. 

In MlliH*H edition of Brand's Popular Antiquities will 
bn fonnd a number of financial extracts of ancient 
rn(M»r(lH rt^ferrhig to this feast — e.^;. in the parish registers 
of St. Lawrence, Heading, in the year 1499, we find 
rocordod : — 

• I torn, received of Hock money gaderyd of women, 

* llt>in» rocoived of Hok money gaderyd of men, 
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In the St. Giles's parish register, under date 1535 : 
* Hoc money gatheryd by the wyves, xiij«. ixd.' 

In the register of St. Mary's parish, 1559 : ' Hoctyde 
money, the men's gathering, iij«. The women's, xij«.' 

These hoc-tydes came to be scenes of revelry and 
excess, causing their inhibition, in 1450, by the Bishop 
of Worcester. This would simply apply to his own 
diocese. They were still apparently in vogue in the 
seventeenth century ; thus Wyther * : — 

Because that once a yeare 
They can affoord the poore some slender cheere, 
Observe their country feasts or conunon doles, 
And entertain their Christmass wassaile boles, 
Or els because that, for the Churche's good. 
They in defence of HocTc-tide custome stood, 
A Whitsun-ale or some such goodly motion, &c. 

The custom has now long been abolished. 

One feature of the social life of the Saxons is especially 
interesting, in which we see the precursor of the modern 
club. Voluntary associations, or sodalitatesy were fre- 
quently formed, the objects of which were variously, 
protection, conviviality, and relief, both for soul and 
body. Turner mentions a gild-scipe (guildship) at 
Exeter, which purported to have been made for God's 
love and their soul's need. The meetings were three 
times a year, besides the holy-days after Easter. Every 
member was to bring a certain quantity of malt, and 
every cniht was to add a less quantity and some honey. 
The fines of their own imposition imply that the 
materials of conviviality were not forgotten.^ 

Historians are for once imanimous in depicting the 

' Abtises stript and whipty 1618. 
' Anglo-Saxons^ lib. vii. oh. z. 
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general character of the Anglo-Saxons. Perhaps none 
have painted it in blacker colours than Niebuhr. Eng- 
land, he aajrs, at the time of the Conquest was not only 
effete with the drunkenness of crime, but with the crime 
ol drunkenness. The soldiery, as was natural, shared 
in the general demoralisation. They laboured under a 
gi'eater deficiency than any which can result from the 
want of weapons or of armour. Stout, well-fed, and 
hale, the Anglo-Saxon when sober was fully a match for 
any adversary who might be brought from the banks of 
the Seine or the Loire. But they were addicted to 
(t^lHU^'hery^ and the wine-cup unnerves the stoutest arm.* 
These were the troops who fortified themselves for the 
l^lal battle of Hastings with strong drink, and whose 
oriea of revelry resounded throughout the night. In 
the quaint language of Puller, *The English, being 
revelling before, had in the morning their brains arrested 
for the arrearages of the indigested fumes of the former 
night, and were no better than drunk when they came 
to fight/ » 

* PalerAve : HisU of Anglo-SasKms, eh. xiy. 

« Fuller : Qk%ifrth HiiL </ Briiam, Ub. iu. § 1. The indiotment is en. 
doroed by Mr. Froemaii upon the aaiharity cd William of Malmesbury : 
* Tha KngUiib upent the night in drinking and singing, the Normans in 
|)rAyer and ooufeaaion of their sins ^-^Norman Conqttest of England, iii. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

NOBMAN PERIOD. 

We have now arrived at a period which introduces a 
new element in the formation of our national social life. 
Information respecting the habits of the Normans is 
derivable not only from the chroniclers and historians 
of the period, but from illuminated manuscripts, Anglo- 
Norman fabliaux, the Bayeux tapestry, wood and other 
carvings in sacred edifices, and even from chessmen.* 

The Norman historians insist that their countrymen 
introduced greater sobriety, and are ever contrasting 
their own morality with that of the Saxons to the dis- 
paragement of the latter. William of Malmesbury speaks 
of the Saxon nobility as given up to luxury and wanton- 
ness : ' Drinking in parties was a universal practice, 
in which occupation they passed entire nights as well 
as days. The vices attendant on drunkenness, which 
enervate the human mind, followed ; hence it arose that 
when they engaged William, more with rashness and 
precipitate fury than military skill, they doomed them- 
selves and their country to slavery, by one, and that an 
easy, victory.' ^ Some of our later writers, making little 
allowance for the national bias of Norman historians, 

* Mr. Samnelson (History of Drink) observes that on the ohessxnen 
of the twelfth century the queen usually carries a drinking-horn. 
« HisL Beg., § 246. 
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liKsif ^^li^L 3tftB&sclMl thk contrast. Thus, a modern 
^ S^3^d&& tiliemture Tentnres to assert that the 
irMtti^iicfefiB^ to which the Saxon was so prone, 
^ >^^^cltltt wii^ free firom. But scenes and meidents 
"Whi^): 4£:^ t^^ii^ to hand from Norman history must lead 
tj«i 3^ it!^%&!^ jfoch ;tfi opinion, or at any rate compel the 
%^*33/^H^%:!t)^^t that the Normans very soon accommo- 
.ttHi;^^ ^ittt^t^^^ to the loxarious habits of the EngUsh.^ 
Vn^^^Tiv ^ many conspiracies formed in the reign of 
iKr ^^ WiUi»m> one at least was organised and de- 
^^i;^^v>i^ Mli;ttdbl the snrroondings of excess, which cost 
»iN ^^^ *^ tt^*fe projectors his life. The king had refused 
^ ^W bu^ v\xi^nt to the alliance by marriage of the 
ii5^%Kj/ l)tvHjw»^ of Norfolk and Hereford. Opportunity 
%Kji^ l^v^;^ v>f th<^ king's absence from the country to 
,v,^i^4(j^ ih^ \iuioa* A splendid banqnet marked the 
^xv^i^ vVuiv>K^ the many distinguished guests was Earl 
%l)M)^'^^ Nv^folk and Hereford, fearing the anger of 
^ ^^ ^t ^^^^^^ disobedience, formed a scheme to 
sj^'da^ I^UUa mhI communicated the same to their guests 
.^^ NasN»M ^ thoY saw them heated with wine. Waltheof, 
%W ^v^ ^t \irxmk» readily entered into the conspiracy ; 
(^ s^ ^U^ \uvu^row> when the fames of the drink were 
vlN^V«^^^^v ^' vt^p(>ixt^Hl his rash precipitation. Betaking 
lu^k^j^ltlv^ luuxfnu^o he confessed all — he urged in ex- 
^x^y^^^vj^^ lUal his intemperance on the occasion had 
w^v^vvM^ssl vlwt^ rtxfltH>tion, and craved his mediation. All 
>^^A v^^ ^^N^ ^^^^^^ * '^^' ^''^^^ apprehended and pubUcly be- 
S^\^sM' V^^^^* *^^* another of the long roll of victims to 

V ^usS^^H^ iu K>\wr lift^ is depicted in the life of Here- 

H^^ \\^'*v^ ^N^^ ^MwhU Uv^ <liiuMicl«r of the Norman nobles from 
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\7ard. The hero in disguise is taken into King William's 
kitchen to entertain the cooks. After dinner the wine 
and ale were freely distributed, and the result was a 
violent quarrel between the cooks and Hereward ; the 
former used the tridents and forks for weapons, while 
he took the spit from the fire as a still more formidable 
weapon of defence.* On another occasion, when Here- 
ward secretly returned to his paternal home, which had 
been taken possession of by a Norman intruder, he was 
aroused in the middle of the night by sounds of boister- 
ous revelry and merriment. Stealthily approaching, he 
saw the new lord of Brunne with his knights overcome 
by deep potations, and enjoying the coarse songs and 
brutal jests of a wandering minstrel. 

An anecdote producing the same kind of impression 
is told of Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester. In the time of 
the Conqueror he was obhged to retain a large retinue 
of men-at-arms through fear of the Danes. He would 
not dine in private, but sat in his pubUc hall with his 
boisterous soldiers; and while they were drinking for 
hours together at dinner, he would keep them company 
to restrain them by his presence, pledging them, when 
it came to his turn, in a tiny cup which he pretended to 
taste, and in the midst of the din ruminating to himself 
on the Psalms.^ 

The illuminated manuscripts of the period abound 
with illustrations of banquets, cup-bearers, servants in 
cellars, &c., that suggest that the life then was not 
more than either meat or drink. Eightly did John of 
Salisbury remark that William would have deserved 
more renown had he rather promulgated laws of tem- 

> Wright, Homes of other Days^ p. 100. 
* Bridgett, Disc, of Drinks p. 102. 
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perance to a nation which he would not have subdued 
by arms had it not already been conquered by excess of 
luxury J 

As late as the year 1070 we are reminded of the 
intemperate propensity of the Danes. During that year 
Swejm visited this country. According to the Saxon 
Chronicle they rifled the minster of Peterborough, put 
out to sea with the spoil, and were arrested by a storm 
which scattered their ships in all directions. Some of 
the spoil, it appears, was brought back for safety, and 
placed in the identical church. Then afterwards, con- 
tinues the Chronicle, 'through their carelessness and 
through their drunkenness, on a certain night the 
church and all that was within it was consumed with 
fire. Thus was the minster of Peterborough burnt and 
harried.* 

We have already enumerated the drinks adopted by 
the Saxons and the Danes. They were principally ale, 
wine, mead, cider, morat, and pigment. To these their 
Norman successors added clarr6, garhiofilac, and hippo- 
eras. Wine was perhaps more used than formerly, 
being chiefly imported from France ; but ale and mead 
were the common drinks. The innumerable entries in 
Domesday Book show how large a proportion of the 
productions of the country at this time consisted in 
ttotioy, whidi was used chiefly for the manufacture of 

tuomi* 

Ni^w f>ftfM6tf»(*M« o/ i^nts seem to have been made 
»ll>o\il i\w Uuii> of tlio Conquest, e.g. in the village of 
Wowtu^luwh^r, lit Ohwit^tone in Middlesex, Ware in 
lh>itftMHUht«^» HwtUm in Worcestershire. They are 
Mhn^i^\M'«i^l l\V lU'lH^itt^ ^nrpenni). Holebume had its 
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vineyard, which came into the possesBion of the Bishops 
of Ely, and subsequently gave its name to a street which 
still exists. In Domesday Book (1086), among the lands 
of Snein in Essex, is an entry respecting an enclosure of 
six arpents, which in good seasons {si bene j>rocedit) 
yielded twenty modii of wine. 

Vineyards were attached to the greater abbeys, espe- 
cially in the south. This is easily accountable : (1) The 
situation was in well sheltered valleys ; (2) Many of the 
monks were foreigners, and would know the best modes 
of culture. Canterbury Church and St. Augustine's 
Abbey had vineyards ; so had Colton, St. Martin's, Chert- 
ham, Brook, Hollingbum, and Hailing, also Santlac 
near Battle, and Windsor. 

William of Malmesbury, speaking of the fertility of 
the Vale of Gloucester, and the spontaneous growth of 
apple-trees, adds that vineyards were more abundant 
there {vinearum frequentia densior) than in any other 
district of England, the crops more abundant, and the 
flavour superior. Moreover, the wines were very little 
behind those of France. Mr. Barrington is clearly in 
error (Arcfueol. iii. p. 77) in imagining that Malmesbury 
intends orchards and cider, not vineyards and vines. 
Surely he would have used the terms then in use for 
these — viz. pomeria and poma. Indeed, in another pas- 
sage, Malmesbury, speaking of Thomey in the Isle of 
Ely, says it was studded on the one side with apple- 
trees, on the other covered with vines, which either trail 
or are supported on poles. Knight remarks that this 
question of the ancient growth of the vine in England 
was the subject of a regular antiquarian passage-at-arms 
in 1771, when the Hon. Daines Barrington entered the 
lists to overthrow all the chroniclers and antiquaries 
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fishermen, four in the abbot's chamber, three m the 
hall.i 

The name of the second William is one of the blots 
on our regal history. He possessed, as is believed, his 
father's vices without his virtues. Eapin observes that 
William I. balanced his faults by a religious outside, a 
great chastity, and a commendable temperance, but that 
his son was neither religious, nor chaste, nor temperate ; 
whilst Malmesbury tells that he met with his tragical 
end in the New Forest after he had soothed his cares 
with a more than usual quantity of wine. In his reign 
excess and sensuahty prevailed amongst the nobility as 
everywhere, unchecked and well-nigh unrebuked; the 
voice even of the Primate being stifled for the moment 
in the general profligacy, for, failing of the co-operation 
of his suffragans, he quitted the kingdom, powerless to 
cope with the depravity of the times. 

An earnest desire on the part of Henry to curry 
favour and popularity with the people was the cause 
of the recall of the archbishop from his retirement at 
Lyons. His efforts after a reformation of manners 
were at once renewed. Among the canons of Anselm, 
decreed at Westminster 1102, appears the following : — 
* That priests go not to drinking bouts, nor drink to 
pegs {ad pinnas).' ^ It will be remembered that Arch- 
bishop Dunstan had ordained that pins or nails should 
be fastened into the drinking-cups at stated distances, 
to prevent persons drinking beyond these marks. This 
well-intended provision had been terribly perverted, and 
the pegs intended for the restriction of potations became 

* Cutt's Scenes and Cliaracters of the Middle Ages. 
' Canon ix. Cp. Johnson's English Canons^ pt. ii. p. 26. Wil- 
kins, Concil. I. 382. Concil. Londinens. a.d. 1102, ap. Spelm. II. 24. 
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the provocatives of challenges to drink, and thus the 
instruments of intemperance. This abuse, at first an 
occasional sport, developed into a custom, and was 
called pin-drinking or pin-nicking, and to it we owe the 
common slang, * He is in a merry pin,' The cups thus 
marked with pins, usually called peg-tankards, held two 
quarts. Inside was a row of eight pegs, one above the 
other from top to bottom ; thus was there half a pint 
between each peg. Each person in turn drank a peg- 
measure; thus, while the capabilities of the persons 
drinking were variable, the draughts were a fixed quan- 
tity, so this inevitably gave rise to intemperance, more 
especially as the tankards were renewed ad libitum. 

The asceticism of Anselm met with the usual oppo- 
sition. One of Queen Matilda's letters to the Primate 
contained a strong effort to dissuade him from such a 
habit. She urged the comfortable advice to Timothy, 
besides quoting Greek and Eoman philosophers. Nor 
would his views be palatable to many of the clergy, 
who in this respect fell under the impeachment of the 
chroniclers, whilst even the high places of the Church 
were open to animadversion. The story is told of Ealph 
Flambard, Bishop of Durham, that when lodged in the 
White Tower he freed himself by stratagem. He pro- 
vided himself in prison with stores of wine. Among the 
casks sent in was one which a confederate had filled, not 
with wine, but with a coil of rope. The gaolers he plied 
with drink, till overcome by it they left him free to act. 
Thus did the bishop make his escape. 

From incidental notices we gather that strong drink 
was used in profusion. Thus in the king's progresses, 
when too often wholesale spoliation marked the action 
of his retinue, we read of his followers burning pro- 
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visions, washing their horses' feet with the ale or mead, 
pouring the drink on the ground, or otherwise wasting it. 
The tragedy of the reign was the loss of the ' Blanche 
Nef.' King Henry and his heir, Prince William, em- 
barked at Harfleur for England on the same night in 
separate vessels. The prince, to make the passage 
agreeable, took with him a number of the young no- 
bility. All was mirth and joviality. The prince ordered 
three casks of wine to be given to the ship's crew. The 
mariners were in consequence many of them intoxicated 
when they put out to sea at nightfaU. It was the great 
desire of the prince to overtake his father, who had 
sailed considerably earlier, and this emulation was one 
of the causes of the disaster. The vessel, which was 
sailing dangerously fast, struck upon a rock and began 
to sink. The prince would, however, have been saved in 
a boat that was lowered, but, putting back in response 
to the cries of his half-sister, the boat sunk beneath the 
load of the numbers who tried to avail themselves of its 
succour. Of some three hundred passengers aboard the 
White Ship, only one escaped to tell the mournful tale. 
The king, it is said, was never after seen to laugh, 
though he survived the dismal wreck about fifteen years. 
Personally, he was a man of strictly regular habits. 
Never was he known to be guilty of any excess in eating 
or drinking, except that which cost him his life. A sur- 
feit of lampreys is said to have hastened his end ; but for 
this, all history endorses the testimony of the chronicler 
that he was plain in his diet, rather satisfying the calls 
of hunger than surfeiting himself by variety of delicacies. 
He never drank but to allay thirst, execrating the least 
departure from temperance both in himself and in those 
about him. 
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Alliisions abound in this Norman period to convivial 
meetings of the middle and lower classes in inns or 
private houses. The miracles of St. Cnthbert, as related 
by Beginald of Dnrham, give an insight to their private 
life in the earlier part of the twelfth century. Thus, a 
parishioner of Kellow^ near Durham, is described as 
passing the evening (hrinking with the parish priest. 
Keturuing home late he was pursued by dogs, and 
reachiutg his own house in terror, shut the door upon 
them. He then mounted to a garret window to look at 
his persecutors> when he was seized with madness, and 
his family being roused carried him into the court and 
bound him to the seats {sedilia). On another occasion, 
a youth and his monastic teacher are represented as 
goiug to a tavern, and passing the whole of the night in 
driuking> till one of them becomes intoxicated, and can- 
not be prevailed on to return home. 

Hospitality in these troublous times was freely exer- 
cised. The monasteries had their open guest-houses; 
the burgesses in the towns were in the habit of receiving 
strangers as private lodgers, in addition to the accom- 
modation afforded in the regular taverns (kospitia). 

Sir Walter Scott would be ready to defend the clergy, 
as we found him shielding the Norman nobles from any 
such imputation. The dialogue in Ivanhoe will be re- 
membered. * An' please, your reverence,' said Dennet, 
* a drunken priest came to visit the sacristan at St. Ed- 
mund's.' * It does not please my reverence,' answered 
the Churchman, * that there should be such an animal 
as a drunken priest, or, if there were, that a layman 
should so speak of him. Be mannerly, my friend, and 
conclude the holy man only wrapped in meditation, 
which makes the head dizzy and foot unsteady, as if 
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tfie stomach were filled with new wine. I have felt it 
myself.' 

For reasons to be mentioned immediately, home 
vineyards were beginning to be less cultivated, though 
they were not by any means discontinued. William of 
Malmesbury tells of a vineyard attached to his monas- 
tery, which was first planted in the eleventh century by 
a Greek monk who settled there. The Exchequer EoUs 
contain ^ discharge of the sheriffs of Northampton and 
Leicester, in the fifth year of Stephen, for certain ex- 
penses incurred on account of the royal vineyard at 
Eockingham. 

The acquisition of the Duchy of Guienne (1152) 
naturally led to an interchange of commodities between 
England and France. Wine traffic with Bordeaux was 
at once established ; and from this time our statutes are 
laden with ordinances concerning the importation of 
French wine, most of which, in conformity to the mis- 
taken notions of political economy in those times, fix the 
maximum of price for which they were to be sold. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

KANftAtMJXKT FKKIOD. — HENRY II. TO THE DEATH OF 

RICHARD I. 

T^^i l^rJod ooa which we now enter, called, in compliance 
^ilh tt^i«i^» the Plantagenet, might for our present pur- 
|SN*^ iw>re strictly be named The Light Wine Period. 
K\\\ \\ \^ instructive ; and might have served for instruc- 
fi\xi^ to wrtain of our legislators in the present reign, 
wU\> tti^t tried beer (houses) to put down spirit drinking, 
WhI ttuni tried wine to put down spirits and beer. The 
ftloU of English history were disregarded, and these 
^\mtslM expedients were adopted, in the light of which 
fho irt>uy of the Spartans pales, who to put down 
^Iruukounoss made their slaves drunk, and then exhibited 
Mu^iu IU4 hideous examples. 

\Vu have seen that the traffic of wines with Bordeaux 
WUW l>rought about through the marriage of Henry II. 
with Uluanor of Aquitaine. That * great Provence dower,' 
M>i nante calls it, was the secret of the new trade with 
Uulnnuii and Gascony, provinces which had both been 
iti'roliul into the dukedom of Aquitaine in the preceding 
oniilury. Tlio Normans were the great carriers. In the 
riiiilrt) (if tlie vessels that brought home the produce of 
IliM now English possessions in France were large fixed 
OinliH {Viptti ffurijUe), and right well did the sailors under > 
MiM.ntl Lh<J process known as ' sucking the monkey/ or, in 
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plain English, furtively drawing off the wine from its 
receptacle in course of transit. And they must have had 
plenty of choice, for amongst the wines imported were 
Muscadell, Malmsey, Ehenish, Dele, Stum, Wormwood, 
Gascony, AUcant, Canary, Sack, Sherry, and Eumney. 

At the very time that the English were enjoying the 
wines of Prance, our French neighbours were recipro- 
cally appreciative. William Pitz Stephen, in his Life of 
Thomas a Beckett states that when he went as chancellor 
into France to negotiate a royal marriage, two of the 
waggons which accompanied him were laden with beer 
in iron-bound casks for presents to the French, * who 
admire that kind of drink, for it is wholesome, clear, of 
the colour of wine, and of a better taste.' 

To this period many writers refer the origin of 

Distillation. 

And, as in many other cases, when the inventors are 
unknown, the Arabians are at once accredited with the 
discovery. The argument probably runs thus — Alcohol^ 
alchymy, akhymisty alembic, have all something in com- 
mon; moreover, they all begin with al, and al is the 
Arabic article, therefore alcohol was invented by the 
Arabians. So high an authority as Gibbon (Decline and 
Fall) is of opinion that * they first invented and named 
the alembic for the purpose of distillation.' Indeed, it 
is the commonly received opinion that their visionary 
hope of finding an elixir of immortal health led them to 
the discovery of alcohol, and entailed upon mankind a 
beverage which has proved to some a blessing, but to 
millions a curse. 

But the derivation of the words is the history of their 

f2 
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origin. Ahnnhic is the Greek afi^c^, a beaker, with the 
Arabio prolix al, which is intensive. Alcohol is the 
llt>hrt>w Kanl (Chaldaie coital), with the same prefix, and 
HiKnifU>s Bomothing highly subtilised, pure spirit.^ The 
Arabiium owed much to other countries; they were 
mtlior nmtorors and improvers than inventors. They 
ft^nuod th(^ link which unites ancient and modem litera- 
t\n*o ; Init th(^ir HUi>or8titious reverence for antiquity 
ohooktul orlgiuiility of ideas and freedom of thought. 
In rt»H|H>ot of iho diwoovory in question, it is certain that 
dho Invention prtKUuiod the days of the Saracens. Pliny 
Voi*V noivrly dt^Koribod the process. Thus, he details the 
n\odt^or obtaining \m artifieijil quicksilver by distillation ; 
and in anotbt»r Inuik (xv.), he speaks of the vapour 
arUIng flH^n iHuIing pitch being collected on fleeces of 
\\\\\\\ HpiHMul ovt^r iK>tH, and afterwards extracted from 
^\w\\ l\v o\piH»HKion. Galen, the famous medical writer 
wi \\\v Hoound oontnry, npotUiB of distillation ^erde^c^Tisi^m ; 
wblb^ /uvMinv\lK, a writer of the fifth century, has given 
A^nh^i^ of a tliKtilling apparatus which Borrichius has 
vH^vtod in bli4 lit^vmvtis et JEgyptiorum Chemicorum 

11u^ i^obrioty of tlio country can be tolerably gauged 
ftsv^n a \MMn|MM*iKm\ t>f »uoh contemporary writers as John 
^vt' Sabwbni\v» (Hraldna Cjunbrensis, and Peter of Blois. 
Ti^^^ ftvrnn^' of tht^nio, in a letter to a friend, writes : — 
^ \ v^\^ kn\^\v ibi^t ibo oonnttuit habit of drinking has made 

^ MvV^ w^v^l *^^^ ^'f^''^ \^^'^^\^ Hr<» ih VAnoienne Chald^e, ou il signifiait 
^^ \sN\\M-^^ ^^^^ lv>^\\vi* I *^^ *^«** nuUn\wUa ohea les peuples d'oii nous vint 
\^ ^K^s^ s^l ^^^^^v^l ** ^^«^ U^uv\»r»i ft^vrnt^ntAes? On a cru longtemps que 
V>v^ii^W^SNO^ V^i^W^x mnU \m\* lH»uw>nn. aveo Mongez et Pauw, que ce 
isws^ Km* ^'^\»^nv* v^\V\ *^^^ H«»^i«^»^l \^\^\n\* U fabrication par les Chald^ens. 
Wv^ii^sw* ^^^^^'^^^* <H^^^\UVi»^W lViw«»u Kjjypte semblent avoir dt6 al- 
NVxVNstW^VV^ ^ IkS^h^^<^^>^ l^\vv^VMiw\ M^k^i^fH, MiX. ui. p, 517. 
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the English famous among all foreign nations/ In 
another letter, sent by him to this country : * Both 
nature and national customs make you drunkards. It 
is a strife between Ceres and Bacchus. But, in the beer 
which conquers, and reigns, and domineers with you, 
Ceres prevails.' Again, in his Polycraticus, he dis- 
tinguishes between vulgar feasts, when the mightiest 
tippler is considered the best man, and polite feasts, 
where sobriety becomes joyous, and plenty does not lead 
to excess. Giraldus Cambrensis, Archdeacon of Breck- 
nock at the close of the twelfth century, describes a 
dinner with the Prior of Canterbury where were a variety 
of wines such as piment and claret, besides mead, &c. 
Of the Irish clergy, he says, * you will not find one who, 
after aU his rigorous observance of fasts and prayer, will 
not make up at night for the labours of the day, by 
drinking wine and other liquors beyond all bounds of 
decorum.' Peter of Blois observes, in one of his letters : 
— ' When you behold our barons and knights going on a 
military expedition, you see their baggage horses loaded, 
not with iron but wine, not with lances but cheeses, not 
with swords but bottles, not with spears but spits. You 
would imagine they were going to prepare a great feast, 
rather than to make war.' 

The greatest genius of the reign of Henry II. was 
Walter Mapes, the king's chaplain, best known under 
the names of *Map,' and the 'jovial archdeacon.' This 
last title is an anachronism, inasmuch as he was not 
made Archdeacon of Oxford till the reign of Henry's son 
Eichard, when he was no longer an author. His power- 
ful satire was directed against the growing corruptions of 
the Church. Never were abuses more sweepingly exposed 
than in his famous Apocalypse of Golias — Bishop Golias 

* f3 
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being an imaginary impersonation of ecclesiastical pro- 
fligacy. In estimating the personal qualiflcations of 
Mapes to sit in judgment on his clerical brethren, it 
should be remembered that he was the author of a cele- 
brated drinking ode in Leonine verse, which has a 
singularly Bacchanalian ring about it. Camden alludes 
to the author as one who filled England with his merri- 
ments, and confessed his love to good liquor, with the 
causes, in this manner : — 

Mihi est propositum in tabema mori ; 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori : 
Ut dicant, cum venerint, angelorum chori, 
Deus sit propitius huic potatori. 

Poculis accenditur animi lucema, 
Cor imbutum nectare volat ad supema ; 
Mihi sapit dulcius vinum in tabema 
Quam quod aqua miscuit prsesulis pincerna. 

Suum cuique proprium dat natura munus, 
Ego nunquam potui scribere jejunus ; 
Me jejunum vincere posset puer unus, 
Sitim et jejunium, odi tanquam fanus. 

Uniouique proprium dat natura donum, 
Ego versus faciens, vinum bibo bonum, 
Et quod habent melius dolia cauponum, 
Tale vinum generat copiam sermonum. 

Tales versus faoio, quale vinum bibo, 
Nihil possum scribere, nisi sumpto cibo, 
Nihil valet penitus quod jejunus scribo, 
Nasonem post oalices carmine prseibo. 

Mihi nimquam spiritus prophetise datur, 
Nisi tunc cum fiierit venter bene satur, 
Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur, 
In me Phoebus irruit, ao miranda fiEitur. 

Of which the following, by Bobert Harrison, is an 
* Imitation.' 
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I*m fixed : — I'll in some tavern lie, 

When I return to dust ; 
And have the bottle at my mouth, 

To moisten my dry crust : 
That the choice spirits of the skies 

(Who know my soul is mellow) 
May say, Ye gods, propitious smile 1 

Here comes an honest fellow. 

My lamp of life * I'll ' kindle up 

With spirits stout a^ Hector ; 
Upon the flames of which I'll rise 

And quaff celestial nectar. 
My lord invites me, and I starve 

On water mix'd with wine ; 
But at The Graces, I get it neat, 

And never fedl to shine. 

To every man his proper gift 

Dame Nature gives complete : 
My humour is— before I write, 

I always love to eat ; 
For, when I'm scanty of good cheer, 

I'm but a boy at best : 
So hunger, thirst, and Tyburn-tree 

I equally detest. 

Give me good wine, my verses are 

As good as man can make 'em ; 
But when I've none, or drink it small. 

You'll say. The devil take 'em ! 
For how can anything that's good 

Come firom an empty vessel ? 
But I'll out-sing even Ovid's self 

Let me but wet my whistle. 

With belly fall, and heart at ease, 

And all the man at home, 
I grow prophetic, and can talk 

Of wondrous things to come. 
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When, on my brain's high citadel, 

Strong Bacchus sits in state. 
Then Phoebus joins the jolly god, 

And all I say is great.^ 

Others have tried their hand at a translation. S. E. 
Clarke {Vestigia Anglicana) thus renders the first 
stanza : — 

Well, let me jovial in a tavern die, 
And bring to my expiring lips the bowl, 

That choirs of angels, when they come, may cry, 
Heaven be propitious to the toper's soul. 

The late Mr. Green gives the following version : — 

Die I must, but let me die drinking in an inn ! 

Hold the wine-cup to my lips sparkling from the bin I 

So, when angels flutter down to take me from my sin, 

* Ah, God have mercy on this sot,' the cherubs will begin ! ^ 

It only remains to add that this enigmatical charac- 
ter well earned the title of * the Anacreon of his age.* 

The habits of the king were abstemious, an example 
which his sons disregarded. So dissolute and hot was 
Geoffrey in his youth, remarks Giraldus, that he was 
equally ensnared by allurements, and driven on to action 
by stimulants. The * nappy ale ' and the cup of 
* lambswool,' well known to the readers of the pretty 
ballad entitled 'King Henry II. and the Miller of 
Mansfield,' were the ruin of the royal prince, so pre- 
maturely cut off- It might have been well for the three 
brothers, Geoflfrey, Eichard, and John, had the sump- 
tuary laws of their father extended to drinks as well as 

> From Bitson's Ancient Songs and Ballads. 

' Short History of the English People, * The Latin poems commonly 
attributed to Walter Mapes,' form a volume edited by the laborious 
Mr. Thomas Wright for the Camden Society in 1841. 
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meats. But in forming an estimate of individuals much 
is to be taken into account ; and in the present instance, 
in addition to youth and, perhaps, propensity, it must 
be remembered that the surroundings of the court and 
the conviviality of the times acted and reacted. Every- 
thing that could was made to minister to appetite. 
EeUgion itself was made subservient to the vulgar taste- 
Its festivals were accommodated to the vulgar craving. 
The feast of the Saviour's nativity was among the 
primitive Christians ushered in by the display of calm 
devotional feeling, unalloyed with the counterfeit of 
sensual enjoyment, but soon it degenerated into a scene 
of boisterous activity. Such it was during the Anglo- 
Saxon period. Such it continued under the line of 
Norman kings, with the one redeeming feature of the 
assembling of the prelates and nobles of the realm for 
deliberating upon the affairs of the country. As a relief, 
however, to these grave deliberations the guests were 
feasted with a series of banquets. The part played by 
Coeur de Lion at such entertainments is thus alluded to 
in one of the metrical romances of the period : — 

Christmas is a time full honest ; 

King Richard it honoured with great feast, 

All his clerks and harons 

Were set in their pavilions, 

And served with great plenty 

Of meat, and drink, and each dainty. 

In the same way the festival of St. Martin was de- 
graded. The old calendars of the Church state, in the 
order of the day : * The Martinalia, a genial Feast ; 
wines are tasted of, and drawn from the lees ; Bacchus in 
the figure of Martin.' While (says John Brady) it gene- 
rally obtained the title of the second Bacchanal among 
old ecclesiastical writers : — 



^%^^^»^ CEHraiES OF DBINE. 
JLbBEK XsjBRamB Jam BttoehaEialui pnebet ; 

Jl 3«5 «2tti biilliiil tells the same tale, which 

& ^ ^an «^ of UMTtiTniafise, 
Ot^pK of dl» should fireelie passe. 



IH^jrj :§$%»r( at (hk medley of feast and deliberation 
^vi> qyic^ (k> 3%6l^ of reTelry, at which masques and 
ttoaramt^ fentK^ii some of the features of the enter- 
Siismi!iHtS& A coa&iiial round of revehry was thus 
aa^cUft&DBi^i ^iturux;^ Ihie whole of the twelve days forming 
IM fMfe$t vVf Vttfei. tttbi seldom until the expiration of the 
ck^UK^ tu^t'^^ ^fc^och did they return to a more sober 
cvHflt^^ A ctn^lijil uijsi^t into the manners of the times 
v^ ti^ Sr$l ISk^bwd is supplied by Sir Walter Scott in 
lttt$ )tt$locMd nyuujuioe Icanhoe. From it we gather the 
tkMTWi^ o>f v4x^^ then adopted : thus Gedric is repre- 
$^<tKvt ** !iivMwti»ittg Sir Templar: — * Pledge me in 
A vH^^ v>f wii\ wul fill another to the Abbot, while I 
KsA KK*k ?^^tti^ thirty years to tell you another tale.* 
^ tV^ liK* uwttKvrv v>f the brave who fought ' at Northaller- 
tv^t V ^ 11^x1^* wt\ my guests.' After * deep drinking ' 
« <UtiK\Mr lvHl*t i* proposed :— * Knave, fill the goblets — 
IV iK^* *li\^v^ Jw iirm», be their race or language what it 
v^^IIn' V^^ mK^Uu^ iHH?aaion we find the hermit bringing 
(tmU ' t^v lHl>^* vlriukiug-oups, made out of the horn of 
li^^ wni*. <^^kI Iuh^ihhI with silver. Having made this 
^sstly |^vvi«U\u\ for WAHhing down the supper, he 
^fcv^^^^vsi Iv* M^i^^'^ ^^^^ fivrthor ceremonious scruple neces- 
^VN v^^ (^^^ 1^'^ i ^^^^^ tilling both cups, and saying in 
ihv^V^w^n MuvM\» * H ur?<« //<«<*', Sir sluggish knight ! * he 
^v^^v^^vsl hU v^wu ttt tk draught. 'Drink Hael, Holy 
V'MK v^f V\*p^^^wnhuv«*i I * ttusworod the warrior. Another 
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story is given in which Cedric welcomes King Richard 
with the same salutation. 

The heads of religious houses are probably cari- 
catured with truth. There is exquisite satire in the letter 
which Conrad is made to read from Prior Aymer : — 
* Aymer, by divine grace, Prior of the Cistercian house 
of St. Mary's of Jorvaulx, to Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
a knight of the holy order of the Temple, wisheth health, 
with the bounties of King Bacchus and my Lady of 
Venus. ... I trust to have my part when we make 
merry together, as true brothers, not forgetting the wine 
cup. For, what saith the text ? Vinwn Icetijicat cor 
haminis.' The capacity of Friar Tuck is gauged by 
the king (chap, xli.) at 'a but of sack, a runlet of mal- 
voisie, and three hogsheads of ale, of the first strike. 
If,' says the king, *that will not quench thy thirst, 
thou must come to court, and be acquainted with my 
butler.' 

The Chronicles of St. Edmundsbury abound with 
the irregularities of this time. For instance, we read 
of a tournament held near St. Edmund, after which 
eighty young men, sons of noblemen, were asked to 
dine with the Abbot. After dinner, the Abbot retiring 
to his chamber, they all arose and began to carol and 
sing, sending into the town for wine, drinking, screech- 
ing, depriving the Abbot and convent of sleep, and 
refusing to desist at the command of the superior. When 
the evening was come they broke open the town gates, 
and went out. The Abbot solemnly excommunicated 
them. Very few years after this (a.d. 1197) we find the 
cellarer, at the same St. Edmundsbury, turned out for 
drunkenness. The next year his successor committed a 
crime, for which the Abbot restricted him to water. In 
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the case of another official,^ his goods were seized for 
gross irregularities. 

The clergy seem to have needed public admonition. 
The eighteenth of Hubert Walter's Legislative Canons 
at York enjoins : * Because, according to the Word of 
the Lord, if the priest oflfend he will cause the people to 
offend ; and a wicked priest is the ruin of the people ; 
therefore the eminence of their order requires that they 
abstain from public bouts and taverns.' 

The tenth canon of the same archbishop, at West- 
minster, A.D. 1200, ordained *that clerks go not to 
taverns or drinking bouts, for from thence come quarrels, 
and then laymen beat clergymen, and fall under the 
Canon.' 

When such was the condition of the clergy, it would 
be vain to look for a high standard of morahty among 
the people. Eichard of Devizes, the chronicler of the 
acts of Eichard I., exposes the intemperance of the king's 
troops engaged in Palestine, and its influence upon their 
allies. He remarks : * The nations of the French and 
English, so long as their resources lasted, no matter at 
what cost, feasted every day in common sumptuously, 
and, with deference to the French, to something more 
than satiety ; and preserving ever the remarkable custom of 
the English, at the notes of clarions, or the clanging of 
the trumpet or horn, apphed themselves with due devo- 
tion to drain the goblets to the dregs. The merchants 
of the country, who brought the victuals into the camp, 
unaccustomed to the wonderful consumption, could 
hardly credit that what they saw was true, that a single 
people, and that small in number, should consume three 

* Cf . Tomline and Rokewode, Monastic and Social Life in the Twelfth 
Century* 
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times as much bread, and a hundred times as much 
wine, as that on which many nations of the heathen, and 
each of them innumerable, lived. The hand of the Lord 
deservedly fell upon these enervated soldiers.'* 

Allusion has already been made to the personal 
habits of King Bichard I. The immediate cause of his 
death was an arrow which pierced his shoulder upon the 
occasion of his laying siege to the castle of Limosin. 
Some have blamed the unskilfulness of the surgeon 
in attendance ; others have said, the king himself by 
his intemperance did not a Uttle help to inflame the 
wound.* 

The Edwardian romance, entitled * Richard Coeur de 
Lion,' contains abundant allusions to convi\iality. In 
the following quotation, the occurrence of the term 
costrel, by which is intended an earthen or wooden flask, 
is the occasion of a paragraph in Chaffer's valuable work 
on pottery.* 

Now, steward, I warn thee, 
Buy us vessel great plente. 
Dishes, cuppes and saucers. 
Bowls, trays and platters. 
Vats, tuns, and costrel. 

The same romance tells that it was a female minstrel, 
BJi Englishwoman, who betrayed the knight-errant king 
on his return from the Holy Land. It is worth quoting 
as illustrative of minstrel Kfe which in these times 
formed so prominent a feature : — 

* Bapin, History of England^ vol. i. p. 256. 

' The old metrical romance of Richard Cueur de Lyon has a similar 
reference to the Holy Land expedition — 

* The cuppes fast abouten yede, 
With good wyn, pyement and clarr6.' 

* Marks and Monograms, p. 68. 



I 
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When they had drunken well a fin, 
A minstralle com therein, 
And said, * Gentlemen, wittily, 
"WiU ye have any minstrelsey ? ' 
Bichard bade that she should go. 
The minstralle took in mind. 
And saith, * Ye are men unkind ; 
And if I may, ye shall for-think 
Ye gave neither meat nor drink. 
For gentlemen should bede 
To minstrels that abandon yede. 
Of their meat, wine, and ale.' ^ 

In the reign of King John occurs 

The Earliest Statute on the Foreign Wine Trade. 

It was enacted (1200) that the wines of Anjou should 
not be sold for more than 248. a tun, and that the wines 
of Poitou should not be higher than 20s. The other 
wines of France were limited to 25s. a tun, * unless they 
were so good as to induce any one to give for them two 
marks or more.' Twelve honest men in every town were 
to superintend this assize. This ordinance, Holinshed 
says, could not last long, for the merchants could not 
bear it; and so they fell to, and sold white wine for 
eightpence the gallon, and red, or claret, for sixpence. 
The king claimed, out of every imported cargo, one tun 
before the mast, and another behind it, under the name 
of prisa or prisa recta^ and officers were appointed to 
collect and account for the same. From the entries of 
this reign we discover that the principal wines then con- 
sumed in England were — those of Anjou, chiefly white 
and sweet ; Gascon wine, wine of Saxony, and wine of 

* Took in mind ^ was offended, For-think -repent Bede = give, 
de - travel. 
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Auxerre, which came from the territory of the Duke of 
Burgundy.* 

The introduction of these wines soon began to mani- 
fest its effects. Boger de Hoveden, whose annals date 
as far as the third year of John, says : ' By this means 
the land was filled with drink and drinkers.' 

That the English had a wide-spread fame for heavy 
drinking we incidentally learn from an on-dit of Pope 
Innocent III. When the case of the exemption of the 
Abbey of Evesham from the Bishop of Worcester was 
being argued before the pope, the bishop's counsel said, 
* Holy father, we have learnt in the schools, and this is 
the opinion of our masters, that there is no prescription 
against the rights of bishops.' The pope repUed, * Cer- 
tainly, both you and your masters had drunk too much 
EngUsh beer when you learnt this.' 

King John founded the Abbey of BeauKeu, which had 
a famous vineyard. Possibly the imported wines did not 
please the palate of the monks. Their standard may 
have been that of a writer of the period who has given 
the world an enumeration of the qualities of good wine, 
which he says should be as * clear as the tears of a peni- 
tent, so that a man may see distinctly to the bottom of 
his glass. Its colour should represent the greenness of a 
buffalo's horn. When drunk, it should descend impe- 
tuously like thunder, sweet-tasted as an almond, creeping 
like a squirrel, leaping like a roebuck, strong, Uke the 
building of a Cistercian monastery, gUttering like a spark 
of fire, subtle as the logic of the schools of Paris, delicate 
as fine silk, and colder than crystal.' ^ 

* See Aspin's Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants of England ; 
Maddox : History of the Exchequer ; Burton : Annals. 
^ Neckam. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

PLANTAGBNET PERIOD (continued). — JOHN, TO THE DEATH 

OF EDWABD H. 

A CURIOUS anecdote is told of King John in a book of 
anecdote/ that upon his last visit to Nottingham he 
called at the house of the mayor, and at the residence of 
the priest of St. Mary's. Finding neither ale in the 
cellar of one, nor bread in the cupboard of the other, 
his majesty ordered every publican in the town to con- 
tribute sixpennyworth of ale to the mayor yearly, and 
that every baker should give a halfpenny loaf weekly to 
the priest. This custom was continued in the time of 
Blackner, the Nottingham historian, who wrote in 1816. 
The king, like his brothers, was fond of drink. Sir 
Walter in his Ivanhoe, while pleading for the general 
manners of his subjects, admits that John, and those 
who courted his pleasure by imitating his foibles, were 
apt to indulge to excess in the pleasures of the trencher 
and the goblet, and adds, * indeed, it is well known that 
his death was occasioned by a surfeit upon peaches and 
new ale.' D'Aubigne, in his History of the Reformation, 
referring to this king, says that he drank copiously of 
cider, and died of drunkenness and fright. As his 
authority for this, he gives in a footnote a Latin extract 
from Matthew Paris to the effect that his sickness was 
increased by his pernicious gluttony ; he surfeited him- 

* Brisooe : Book of Nottinghamshire Anecdote, 
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self with peaches and new cider, which greatly aggravated 
the fever in him. 

The action of the Church in this reign to suppress 
intemperance brings us into contact with one in particu- 
lar of many kindred species of sources of excess, namely, 

Scot Ales. 

First of all, what is the derivation of this compound 
term ? * Scot ' (Saxon sceat, a part) signifies a portion 
of money assessed or paid — hence any payment. Thus 
* scot-free* means no payment. * Ale ' signifies a merry 
gathering, a feast, a merry-making. We find it variously 
combined with prefixes which mostly explain themselves, 
as bid-ale, bride-ale, church-ale, clerk-ale, Easter-ale, 
give-ale, help-ale, lamb-ale, leet-ale. Midsummer-ale, scot- 
ale, tithe-ale, weddyn-ale, Whitsun-ale. In each of these a 
festival is denoted, at which ale was the predominant drink. 
In this sense Ben Jonson uses the term in the lines : — 

And all the neighbourhood, from old records 
Of antique proverbs, drawn from Whitsun lords, 
And their authorities at wakes and ales. 

And again : — 

And then satten some and songe at the ale ! ^ 

Scot-ales accordingly denote a gathering at which the 
company share the drinking expenses. But the first act 
of legislation on the subject presents to us the expression 
with a narrowed, but none the less definite, sense. In the 
year 1213 King John in his absence had appointed Fitz- 
piers, and Peter (the Bishop of Winchester), regents of 

* Piers Plowtnatiy fol. xxxii. 6. 

a 



jS ^ iiStgrsfi : ^ cssn^rmB^ o^ drink. 

^ itn^pfiutt. Tlfe^ :{iimnwiMii ai coancil at St. Albans, 

itt mJMO^ :ttttDt^ v^cbflr man^rswit was proclaimed to the 

ittSotHtttfiSv >r«<w^ :ial ^^dbiers,. as they loTed their life 

.iM Ijttuii^ ti»)^ ^ ttifti^ iUif Ttcileiit extoiiions, nor dare 

^ ^i||tt» :ttl5 ^wiHw ^)r l(^ Il»>M 9Ci>i-ales anywhere in the 

^n$«wL ^ ;b^ ibfel Wi«t wont to do. This legislation 

^^;^s^ 4«MC^ i^^trf M Ae foresters, or oflScers of the 

jt^f^^^ wjl^ la^ d[<hA»Mii$«^s and drew customers by inti- 

^MUtoMi:^ ^- S^rtiJ^lt btts clearly exposed their oppres- 

^feM^ Sife ^^^1^ " tt >idyt In? rwaiembered that royal forests, 

%^ 4iKHuOll^M*^l ktt;!^ formed, at that time, no small 

^«t^ >^ (P>li^!tiiy»^ ^iuid that they were not subject to 

^HiMisM )li>trv ttkit^ king's officers took advantage of this 

i i»i i nww! >g ^ 1^ l^'^N^'l($|^ great tyranny over the people, 

^^ |li^^iS»8i»j^ 1^ tittte period, sought to raise money by 

^^^Ml^ ^ l4i>NtU» and drinking assembUes, which the 

y^^^MtiitJ^ y^v^ were compelled to frequent for fear of 

»fc<m^^^ li)^ ^i(i!j(^i)easure of their petty tyrants. Modes 

^ ^^yi^iiti^ \M^Ml^v^ different in form, though similar in 

lliVi^ ^^M^M^ (Mh( consequences, are by no means un- 

1,^^%% 1^ ^^HMis at the present day ; and labouring 

^iE^it'Hk ^ vMn(^ Iv^ g^t hired, have sometimes to purchase 

iW ^y^ >fc%U v>f the master of the beer or gin shop in 

%^^<^ Mtv^ri^M^ aiM»einble and wages are paid. It will 

W ^ N^^ 4^>^ >fi^h^u a new Magna Gharta shall rescue 

|Hy v^iKNrt <Vvm^ tth* tyranny of the "liquor interest,'* 

%^V^M' il 1^ Unit of the groat brewers and distillers, 

IN^t 9^^^^iU^ v^iv by no means confined to the 
<<^v^H^^x 11h^ ^vil «i|MrtHid ; the country was infested with 
Mhh^v ^Hv< v^f lhi?k ih^ laivgaagi^ of councils and synods 

^ iS\\v^\^vy^ (WhVv ^ Iv^lv Fvvr thi» overwhelming proof of his 
^Jimt^H^*^ «^ ^V^hKn^S v4»fi4.'^l iiW C\^*Hlsorjf Drinking Usage. 
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throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is 
ample evidence. 

In these ecclesiastical prohibitions the word ' scotal- 
lum ' is scot-ale dog-latinised, a nut which many a foreign 
reader has failed to crack. 

In the year 1220, Richard de Marisco, Bishop of 
Durham, decreed : * We forbid announcements of scot- 
ales to be made by a priest or any one else in the church. 
If priest or cleric do this, or take part in a scot-ale, he 
will be punished canonically.' 

In 1223, Bichard, Bishop of Sarum, orders, ' that 
no announcement of scot-ales be made by laymen in 
the church, and neither in the churches nor out of the 
churches by priests or by clergymen.' 

In 1230, Eobert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, writes 
to his archdeacons : * We strictly command that you 
prohibit in your synods and chapters those drinking 
assembUes which are commonly called scot-ales; and 
every year, in every church of your archdeaconries, this 
prohibition must be several times made known ; and if 
any presume to violate this prohibition, canonically made, 
you must admonish them canonically, and proceed against 
them by ecclesiastical censures.' 

In 1237, Alexander Stavenby, Bishop of Coventry, 
forbids under penalty any priest to go to a tavern, or to 
keep a tavern or scot-ale. 

In 1240, Walter of Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester, 
decreed: *We forbid the clergy to take part in those 
drinking parties called scot-ales, or to keep taverns. 
They must also deter their flocks from them, forbidding 
by God's authority and ours the aforesaid scot-ales, and 
other meetings for drinking.* 

In 1255, Walter de Kirkham, Bishop of Durham, 

o 2 
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wrote : * We adjure all priests, by Him who lives for ever^ 
and all the ministers of the Church, especially those in 
hoJy orders, that they be not drunkards, nor keep taverns, 
lest they die an eternal death ; moreover, we forbid scot- 
ales and games in sacred places.' 

In 1256, Giles of Bridport, Bishop of Salisbury, 
decreed : * We confirm the prohibition of scot-ales, which 
has been made for the good both of souls and bodies ; 
and we command rectors, vicars, and other parochial 
priests that, by frequent exhortations, they earnestly 
induce their parishioners not rashly to violate the 
prohibition.' 

For another century occasional decrees are issued 
upon the same subject. One of the last admonitions 
respecting scot-ales is to be found proceeding from the 
Synod of Ely in 1364. 

It will have been observed how vigorous was the 
action of the Church in the reign of Henry III. But all 
is not yet told. Archbishop Langton, in his Constitu- 
tions, 1222, decrees (canon 30) that archdeacons, deans, 
rural deans, and priests abstain from immoderate eating 
and drinking. Again (canon 47), that neither monks nor 
canons regular spend time in eating or drinking, save at 
the stated hours. They may by leave quench their thirst 
in the refectory, but not indulge. 

In the Constitutions of Archbishop Edmund, 1236, 
the sixth canon forbids clergymen *the iU practice by 
which all that drink together are obUged to equal 
draughts, and he carries away the credit who hath made 
most drunk, and taken off the largest cups ; therefore, 
we forbid all forcing to drink.* 

Bishop Grosseteste, to whom reference has lately been 
made, turned his attention to the indirect as well as tho 
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theleBS, their complaint of the ale was juBtifiable. It 
was made indiacriminately of barley, wheat, and oats, 
sometimes of all combined. Without the hop, the ale 
must have been insipid. To remove its mawkish flat- 
nesfl, they flavoured it with epices and other ingredients, 
espeeially long pepper. 

Home-made cider was evidently in repute, since we 
find in this reign of Henry HI, a gentleman holding his 
manor in Norfolk on condition of supplying the king, 
annually, at hia exchequer, with two mites of wine, made 
of pearmains (a species of apple). 

Again, before the close of this thirteenth century, 
Edward I. orders the Sheriff of Southamptonshire to 
proWde 400 quarters of wheat, and to convey the same 
in good ships from Portsmouth to Winchelsea. Also to 
put on board the said ships 200 tnns of cider. 

Still, whatever were the merits of the home vineyards 
and breweries, historians began to observe the growing 
fondness for foreign wines. They accounted for it in 
various ways : the listlessness of the people, home and 
foreign wars, crusades, and that ever-recurring cause of 
new phenomena, 'change of cireuniBtancea.' So argues 
Twyne, a man, according to history, of extraordinary 
knowledge in the antiquities of England.' 

A new custom of one penny for every tun, called 
')ti<i<ie, was levied on all wines imported. From the duty 
collected between a given date in 1272 and 1278, at the 
ports of London, Portsmouth, Southampton, and Sand- 
wich, we find that there were imported 8,846 tuns, in 
addition to the prisa not liable to the new impost. 

Vinous preparations of a faucy character were much 
in use. We read of an order for the delivery of two 
I DtBeb, J(6.. p. 116. 
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craft or merchandise ; nor have they any lands or tene- 
ments whereof to live, nor any friend to find them ; and 
through such persons many perils do often happen in 
the city/ In addition to this, it was complained that 
'offenders, going about by night, do commonly resort 
and have their meetings, and evil talk in taverns more 
than elsewhere, and there do seek for shelter, lying in 
wait and watching their time to do mischief.' To do 
away with this grievance, taverns were not allowed to 
be opened for the sale of wine and ale after the tolling 
of the curfew. 

In the first year of Edward I.'s reign was abolished 
the old impost called Prisage, and in its place a duty 
imposed of 2«. on every tun of wine imported. This 
tax afterwards obtained the name of Butlerage, because 
it was paid to the kmg's butler. It was abolished in 
1811, in consequence of a petition urged upon Edward II. 
for the redress of this and many other grievances. 

It was stated above that ale was made of various 
cereals. In 1802, barley-malt was rated at 8s. 4d. per 
quarter, and from the cheapness of wheat the brewers 
malted that grain also. The beer made from barley 
was Sd, or 4d. a gallon, while that from wheat was only 
l^rf., wheat being then only about 28. the quarter.* This 
caused a proclamation prohibiting the malting of wheat, 
lest it should prevent the encouragement of its growth 
for bread, and give the advantage to corn and other 
grain. 

The Church made herself heard during the long 
r<ngn of Edward I. in the Constitutions of Archbishop 
P(M!klmm, 1281, and in a synod at Exeter, 1287. In 
llin former, immoderate love of the pleasures of the 

* Floetwood, Chronicon Prectosunit p. 75. 
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table, both in eating and drinking, was condemned. In 
the latter, instructions were issued against the keeping 
or frequenting of taverns by the priesthood ; and such 
instructions were doubtless needed. Nor did the satirists 
spare the clergy. One of these, writing at the close of 
the thirteenth century, thus exposes a new order to 
which is attached the name of ' Fair-Ease.' Speaking 
of the particulars in which this new order imitated 
other orders, he adds : * Of Beverly they have taken a 
point, which shall be kept well and accurately ; to drink 
well at their meat, and then afterwards until supper ; 
and afterwards at the collation each must have a piece 
of candle as long as the arm below the elbow, and as 
long as there shall remain a morsel of the candle to 
bum, the brethren must continue their drinking.' And 
again : ' A point they have taken from the Black Monks, 
that they love drinking, forsooth, and are drunk every 
day, for they do not know any other way of living. . . . 
Also it is provided that each brother drink before dinner 
and after ; ' and much more to the same effect. 

At a visitation at St. Swithin's Priory at Winchester, 
it appears that the monks claimed to have, among other 
articles of luxury, 'vinum tam album quam rubeum, 
claretum, medonem, burgurastrum.* This was in the 
year 1285. In the following year a benefactor grants to 
the said convent ' unam pipam vini ' for their refection.' 

Another satire on the corruptions in the Church, 
entitled 'The Land of Cockaigne,' is assigned to the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. The name signifies 

' The details of the recluse life will be found in Bishop Poore's Ancren 
RiewUt or more readily in Fosbroke*s Monachism, See also Catt's 
Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages ; Tomline and Bokewood, 
Monastic and Social Life ; and S. P. Day, Monastic InstituUons, 
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* kitchen-land.' In this popular poem the land of 
animal delights is painted as the happy land of monks 
who had turned their backs upon the higher life to 
which they were devoted. A line or two wilLgive an 
idea. 

In Cokaygne is met and drink 
Without care, how, and swink. 
The met is trie, the drink is clere, 
To none, russin, and sopper. 

Which Professor Morley interprets : — 

In Cockaigne is meat and drink 
Without care, trouble, and toil. 
The meat is choice, the drink is clear, 
At dinner, draught, and supper, 

and explains russin to be wine between meals, often 
condemned of old ; and connects with it the terms rouse 
and carouse, which, says he, denote emptying of the 
wine-cup, quoting, * The queen carouses to thy fortune, 
Hamlet.' But the words are generally referred to gar 
am, all out. * Eussin,' in the eastern counties, still 
denotes drink at odd hours. 

The household roll of the Countess of Leicester, 
widow of Simon de Montfort, reveals some secrets of the 
private life of the English towards the end of this thir- 
teenth century. Among the wines in use in that family, 
Gascon and Bastard are prominent. Bastard was a 
sweet Spanish wine, of which there were two sorts, white 
and brown. Little is told in the roll of the price of 
wine. Nine shillings and twopence was paid for twenty- 
two gallons. 

We are able to get a comparative view of the prices 
of food at this time from a list of articles supplied by 
his tenants when the Archbishop of Canterbury visited 
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his lands at Tarrings in Sussex, about 1277. The prices 
seem very low. _ 

A bushel of wheat 2^ 

Carcass of beef 14 

Yearling hog 8 

4 gallons of beer 1 

2 good hens 1 

5 score eggs 1 

The quantity of beer consumed in the household of 
the countess was immense. On April 18, they brewed 
five quarters of barley and four of oats ; on the 25th 
of the same month they bought 188 gallons of beer, and 
on the 29th brewed again. Cider is mentioned once, 
but was not especially relished. One tun was distributed 
among 800 paupers. Cordials were in demand.* 

In the * Squire of Low Degree,' probably of early 
fourteenth century date, the King of Hungary offers 
to provide for his daughter wines from all manners of 
countries — 

Ye shall have Rumney and Malmesyne, 
Both Hippocras and Vemage wine, 
Mount Rose and wine of Greke, 
Both Algrade and despice eke, 
Antioche and Bastarde, 
Pyment also and gamarde ; 
Wine of Greek and Muscadell, 
Both clar^, pyment, and Rochell, 
The reed your stomake to defye, 
And pottes of Osey sett you bye/ ^ 

The constant mention about this time of Hippocras 
(Ipocras, Ypocrasse) demands some notice. It was a 

* More information can be derived from the roll of * Household ex- 
penses of the Bishop of Hereford,' 1289-1290. 
' See Bitson, Metrical BomanceSf vol. iii. 
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mimt Iftvourite drink of the middle ages, a compound of 
wine and aromatics. A cnrioos recipe for it is given in 
p0ggi5*i Form qfCury — * Ypocrasse for lords with gynger, 
Nynamon, and graynes, sugour, and turesoll; and for 
eomyn pepull, gynger, canell, longe peper, and claryffyed 
hony.* Another recipe is found, much in vogue at 
wedding festivals, ' introduced at the commencement of 
the banquet, served hot ; of so comforting and generous 
a nature that the stomach would be at once put into 
good temper.' It was constantly served with comfits ; 
thus we find EUzabeth Woodville ordering up * green 
ginger, comfits, and ipocras.' Katharine of Arragon 
gave ipocras and comfits for the voide. In a satire upon 
Wolsey, entitled, * Why come ye not to the Court ? ' we 
find it in the company of sweetmeat — 

Welcome, dame Simonia, 
With dame Castimergia, 
To drynke and for to eate, 
Swete ipocras, and swete meate. 

It is strange that Pepys should have thought it un- 
intoxicating. Thus October 9, 1663, he went to Guild- 
hall, met there some friends ; wine was offered, * and 
they drunk, I only drinking some hypocras, which do not 
break my vowe, it being, to the best of my present 
judgment, only a mixed compound drink, and not any 
wine. If I am mistaken, God forgive me ! But I hope 
and do think I am not.' It differed from clarry (clare), 
win© mixed with honey and spice. Hence Fournier 
mistakes in thinking that hippocras was wine spiced ' ou 
tiduloor^ avec le miel * (Lc Vieux-Neuf, vol. ii.). 

Wo hear very little of home vineyards at this time, 
audi but for incidental allusions, it might be imagined 
tlmt thu foreign trade was a monopoly. At the same 
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time, such allusions as we have are convincing that 
native wine was a rarity. Lambarde states that the 
Bishop of Rochester sent to King Edward II. when he 
was at Bockingfield ' a present of his drinks, and withal 
both wines and grapes, of his own growth, in his vineyard 
at Hallings.' 

The days when bishops were identified with the con- 
tents of the cellar are buried in the sepulchre of the long 
l)ast, but we are now speaking of a time when a bishop's 
induction to his see was often a disgrace to civilisation. 
It is incredible, remarks Godwin, in his notice of the 
installation of Bishop Stapleton to the See of Exeter 
(1308), how many oxen, tuns of ale and wine, are said 
to have been usually spent at this kind of solemnity. 

We have already mentioned that the duty on wine 
was taken off in. the year 1311. Four years later, a 
proclamation was issued prohibiting the malting of 
wheat.* In 1317, merchants who were not of the free- 
dom of the city were forbidden to retail wines or other 
wares within its precincts or suburbs. Thus much for 
the legislation of the reign. 

The hospitality of the time must have been un- 
bounded. Stowe gives a curious instance, taken from 
the accounts of the Earl of Lancaster's steward for the 
year 1313. The items, which included 369 pipes of red 
wine, amounted to 7,309Z., which is more than 20,000Z. 
of our money, and, making the due allowance for the 

* Fleetwood {Chronicon Predosvm, 1707) states that * by the rains 
in harvest the dearth was snch that wheat came to 30s. and 40s. the 
quarter. And good ale was at the gallon (per lagenanit from whence 
our flagon) 2^., the better sort 3<2., the best 4<2. So that a proclamation 
was fain to be issued out that a lagena of ale should be sold at Id.., and 
that no wheat should be malted (imbrasiatum),* 



f^li^# ^irieet of food, wooid repreaesA saa^e^iimg like 

Th^ toffiUd foie of Edward IL almost forbids harsh 
&fiUekm of hi» life. He was eertainly fond of the 
pUf$UfUt^ of tho tabfe, and is said to have given way 
to ifitetnpei'ance. Had not the banqueting-room been 
oft^^ employed than the eonndl-chamber, oppor- 
tttniti^^ might not have occurred for the rebellion of 
fatottfite^, for which the festal board was answerable. 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 

PLANTAGENET PEBIOD (continued). — EDWARD HI. TO 

BIGHABD m. 

For a picture of the social life of the remainder of the 
fourteenth century, we turn of necessity to one who was 
the ornament of two of the most brilliant courts in the 
annals of England, viz. those of Edward III. and his 
successor, Eichard II. We are for ever indebted to 
him for exquisite pictures of genuine English life and 
character in its infinite phases. And it may be here 
noticed, as bearing upon our subject, that this 

Geoffrey ChatLcer 

was the son of a wine merchant ; that by circumstance 
and ability he won for himself the patronage of Edward 
III. ; that he was made controller of the customs of 
wine and wool in the port of London, and had a pitcher 
of wine daily from the royal table. Towards the close 
of the century he is supposed to have retired to pass 
the calm evening of his active life at Woodstock, where 
he is said to have composed his immortal Canterbury 
Tales. 

The prologue, whether written by Chaucer or not, 
states that he was going to pass the night at the 
Tabarde Inn, in Southwark, previous to setting out on 
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a pilgrimage to the shrine of Thomas a Becket at Canter- 
bury. A number of pilgrims, twenty-nine sundry folk, 
meet at this hostelry in good fellowship. There they 
sup together ; after which ' mine hoste ' proposes that 
they shall journey together to Canterbury ; that, in 
order to beguile the way, each shall tell a tale to and 
fro, and whoever tells the best shall have a supper at 
the expense of the rest ; of course at his hostelry. The 
company assent. * Mine hoste ' is appointed judge and 
reporter of the stories. The pilgrims, or characters com- 
posing the social party, are, to all intents, an inventory 
of EngUsh society as it existed at that day. We seem 
actually to see the daily life of each reflected in the mar- 
vellous mirror. Allusions to drink abound. Thus, in 
the prologue, he describes a Prioress, and her delicacy of 
manners at table, as becomes a gentlewoman : — 

Hire overlippd wiped she so clene, 

That in hire cuppe was no ferthing sene 

Of gresd, whan she dronken hadde hire draught. 

He describes the Frankelein or country gentleman, 
who was ambitious of showing his riches by the pro- 
fusion of his table, but whose hospitaKty often degene- 
rated into excess. 

For he was Epicure's owen sone, 
That held opinion, that plein delit 
Was veraily felicite parfite. 

An householder, and that a grete was he ; 
Seint Julian he was in his contree. 
His hrede, his ale, was alway after on ; 
A hetter env3med man was no wher non. 
• • • * * 

It snewed in his hous of mete and drinke. 

London ale must have been then in repute, for 
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among the accomplishments of one of the party who was 
less a pilgrim than a cook, it is noted : — 

Well coude he knowe a dzaught of London ale. 

Thomas Tyrwhitt, in a note on this line, remarks, 
* Whether this was a different sort of ale from that of 
the provinces, or only better made, I know not ; but it 
appears to have been in request about a century after 
Chaucer. In the account of the feast of Archbishop 
Warham, in 1504, we find that London ale was higher 
priced than Kentish by 58. a barrel.' 

The true British sailor of Chaucer's time exhibited 
nearly the same strong traits as our own brave tars. 
That his conscience was not too finely drawn appears in 
his conduct at Bordeaux, where he drew full many a 
draught of wine while the chapman slept : — 

The hote sommer hadde made his hewe al broun, 

And certainly he was a good felaw. 

Full many a draught of win he hadde dzaw 

From Bnrdetix ward, while that the chapman slepe ; 

Of nice conscience toke he no kepe. 

The description of the Sompnour, or Ecclesiastical 
Apparitor, is not an inviting one. Church officials temp. 
Chaucer were not all they might have been. 

A sompnonr was ther with us in that place, 625 

That hadde a fire-red cherubinn^s £Etce, 
For sausefleme he was, with eyen narwe ; 
As hote he was, and likerous as a sparwe, 
With scalled browes blake, and pilled herd : 

Of his visage children were sore aferd. 630 

• ••••• 

Wei loved he garlike, onions, and lekes, 636 

And for to drinke strong win as rede as blood. 
Than wolde he speke, and crie as he were wood. 
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And whan that he wel dronken had the win. 

Than wold he speken no word but Latin. 640 

A fewe termes coude he, two or three, 

That he had lemed out of som decree ; 

No wonder is, he herd it all the day. 

And eke ye knowen wel, how that a jay 

Can clepen watte, as wel as can the pope. 645 

But who so wolde in other thing him grope, 

Than hadde he spent all his philosophic. 

Ay, Q^ceaUo qtdd jzi/ris, wolde he crie. 648 

Among others of the Sompnour's iniquities which the 
poet lashes was his sale of silence. He would counte- 
nance the worst deviation from rectitude for a quart of 
wine. Quotation is withheld. 

Before the pilgrims started from the Taharde Inn, 
they had well drunk, as appears from Prologue, lines 
749-752. 

Gret chore made onre hoste ns everich on. 
And to the souper sette he ns anon : 
And served us with vitaille of the beste ; 
Strong was the win, and wel to drinke ns leste. 

Nor was this all. After some conversation with mine 
host, and certain suggestions made by him as to their 
behaviour on the way, we read in Prologue, lines 819- 
823:— 

Thus by on assent 
We ben accorded to his jugement. 
And therupon the win was fette anon. 
We dronken, and to reste wenten eche on, 
Withouten any lenger tarying. 

It was just as well they did. 

Pass we on to the Canterbury Tales themselves. 
There is nothing in the Knighte's Tale, as indeed we 
should have expected nothing from this * veray parfit 
gentil knight,' apropos of our subject. But directly the 
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Knighte's Tale was ended, and mine host had requested 
the Monk to follow suit, the Miller strikes in, and insists 
on telling his tale, a very improper one indeed. This is 
the description of the drunken miller and his conduct — 

The Miller that for-dronken was all pale, 3123 

So that unethes upon his hors he sat, 
He n'old avalen neither hood ne hat, 3125 

Ne abiden no man for his curtesie, 
But in Pilates vois he gan to crie, 
And swore by armes, and by blood, and bones, 
I can a noble tale for the nones. 
With which I wol now quite the knightes tale. 3130 

Our Hoste saw that he was dronken of ale, 
And sayd ; abide, Bobin, my leve brother, 
Som better man shall tell us first another : 
Abide, and let us werken thriftily. 

By Goddes soule (quod he) that wol not I, 3135 

For I wol speke, or elles go my way. 

Our Hoste answerd ; Tell on a devil way ; 
Thou art a fool ; thy wit is overcome. 

Now herkeneth, quod the Miller, all and some : 
But first I make a protestatioun, 3140 

That I am dronke, I know it by my soun ; 
And therefore if that I misspeke or say, 
Wite it the ale of Southwerk, I you pray. 3143 

There is nothing very specially to the point in the 
Millere's Tale, but one or two facts show the universal 
part that drink played in the period. Thus when 
Absalom, the parish clerk, wishes to ingratiate himself 
with Alison, the carpenter's wife, 

He sent hire pinnes, methe, and spiced ale. 
And wafi:es piping hot out of the glede : 
And for she was of toun, he profered mede. 

Lines 3378-3380. 

Nor can the carpenter and his lodger carry on a con- 

*h2 
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vorBation without the introduction of * a large quart of 
mif^hty ale '(line 3497). 

The lieve's Tale, which is probably founded upon a 
similar Btory in the Decameron of Boccaccio, largely turns 
upon drink — e.g., two Cantabs are going to sup and sleep 
at the miller's : — 

The miller the toiin his doughter send 4134 

For ale and bred, and roasted hem a goos, 4135 

• • * • * 

They soupen, and they speken of solace, 4144 

And drinken ever strong ale at the best. 4145 

Abouten midnight wente they to rest. 

But not, as we are told in a later verse, till ' that 
dronken was all in the crouke,' by which time all of the 
party had had too much. Their condition is described : — 

Wei hath this miller vemished his hed, 

Ful pale he was, for-dronken, and nought red. 

He yoxeth, and he speketh thurgh the nose, 

As he were on the quakke, or on the pose. 4150 

To bed he goth, and with him goth his wif ; 

As any jay she light was and jolif. 

So was hire joly whistle wel ywette. 4153 

• • * • « 

This miller hath so wisly bibbed ale, 4160 

That as an hors he snorteth in his slepe. 

In the Man of Lawes Tale we have the account of 
a messager being so drunk that, 'while he slept as a 
Hwine,' his letters were stolen from him by the king's 
mother, and changed to spite her daughter-in-law. His 
orgies are thus described : — 

This messager drank sadly ale and wine, 5163 

• • • • • 

He dranke, and wel his girdel underfight. 5209 
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Our poet thus apostrophises the sorry fellow : — 

O messager, foMUed of dronkeneese, 5191 

Strong is thy breth, thy limmes fiEJtren ay, 

And thou bewreiest alle secrenesse ; 

Thy mind is lome, thou janglest as a jay ; 

Thy &ce is toiimed in a new array ; 5195 

Ther dronkenesse regneth in any route, 

Ther is no conseiL hid withouten doute. 5197 

A virtuous mediffival commentator has written in 
the margin of a MS. copy of Chaucer in the Cambridge 
Library the following excellent Latin remarks : — 

O meuager. ' Quid turpius ebr ioso, coi foetor in ore, 
toemor in corpore; qui promit stulta, prodit occulta; 
cui mens alienatur, facies transformatur ; nullum enim 
latet secretum ubi regnat ebrietas.' 

Query — Are these words merely the commentator's 
effusion and outcome, or are they a quotation from some 
Latm writer ? If the latter, they would probably have 
been the basis of Chaucer's lines here. They say a 
good deal in a few \^ords. 

The ' Wif of Bathe ' is one of Chaucer's equivocal 
characters. Her remarks are usually incisive. Her 
attainments, upon her own confession, were mainly de- 
pendent on the brimming cup ; as in the lines — 

Tho coude I dancen to an haipe smale, 

And sing ywis as any nightingale, 

When I had dronke a draught of swete wine. 

The same impression is produced in the engravings 
of the lady in Knight's Old England. Chaucer con- 
tinues : — 

Metellins, the foule cherle, the swine, 

That with a staf berafb his wif hire lif, 

For she drank wine, though I had been his wif, 

Ne shuld he not have daunted me fro drinke. 
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The story about Meiellms beating his wife for dritik- 
^ is told by Pliny {Nat. Hist. xiv. 13) of one Mecenius, 
hat Chaucer probably followed Valerius Maximus (vi. 3). 

A little further on is a line fall of truth — 

In woman vinolent is no defence, 

irhieh may have been suggested by the couplet in 
RomawiU de la Rose : — 

Car puisqne £amme est enyvr^ 
£t n*a point en soy de d^enee. 

The Sompnour, or, in other words, the snmmoner 
(bo called from delivering the summonses of the arch- 
doaoons), vows vengeance on the Frere (friar) for telling 
a talo 80 palpably levelled at his profession, and, giving 
him a Boland for his Oliver, thus describes the Frere of 
Uio period : — 

Fie on hir pompe, and on hir glotonie, 

And on hir lewednesse ; I hem defie. 7510 

Me thinketh they ben like Jovinian, 

Fat as a whale, and walken as a swan ; 

Al vinolent as hotel in the spence ; 

Hir praier is of fill gret reverence ; 

Whan they for soules say the Psalm of Davit, 7515 

L0| buf they say, cor meum eructamt. 

Tyrvvhitt informs us that Jovinian was * perhaps the 
HUppOHtul omporour of that name in the Gesta Roma- 
Hori^m, 0. Hx., whoso story was worked up into a Morality, 
\\\\{\^V Iho titlo of " [/(mjmil et prisomption de VEmpereur 
Jikvinim- A. 11) Porsonages." * 

Thu foUowinK linos, still from the Sompnour's Tale, 
nro not ChauiU)r*H own, but a quotation or paraphrase 

A lord In loMt» if he be vicious ; 7680 
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And dronkennesse is eke a foule record 

Of any man, and namely of a lord. 7632 

* * * * « 

For goddes love drinke more attcmprely. 7G35 

Win maketh man to lesen wretchedly 

His mind, and eke his hmmes everich on. 7G37 

The Marchante's Tale abounds with allusions. Wine 
played no unimportant part at the marriage of January 
and May. It was not spared at the wedding. As we 
read in line 9596 : 

Bacchus the win hem skinketh al ahoute. 

The aged bridegroom primed himself by its aid — 

He drinketh Ipocras, clarre, and vemage 
Of spices hot, to encresen his corage. 

Lines 9681, 9682. 

And in the morning when * that the day gan dawe,' 
we read that * then he taketh a sop in fine clarre ' — line 
9717. 

All this, no doubt, is drawn from the marriage 
customs of Chaucer's days. 

In these times of luxury and excess what an example 
does the * poure widewe ' furnish in the Nonnes Prestes 
Tale. Truly idyllic !— 

Full sooty was hire boure, and eke hire halle, 
In which she ete many a slender mele. 
Of poinant sauce ne knew she never a dele. 
No deintee morsel passed thiurgh hire throte ; 
Hire diete was accordant to hire cote. 
Bepletion ne made hire never sike ; 
Attempre diete was all hire physike, 
And exercise, and hertes suf&sance. 
The goute let hire nothing for to dance. 
No apoplexie shente not hire hed. 
No win ne dranke she, neyther white ne red : 

* H 4 
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Hire bord was served most with white and black, 
Milk and broun bred, in which she fond no lack, 
Seinde bacon, and somtime an ey or twey ; 
For she was as it were a maner dey. 

Could she have divined that one day Professor Mayor 
would give to the world * Modicus cibi medicus sibi ' ? 

In the Manciples Prologue we find the • following 
lines. The Manciple is chaffing the ' coke ' for having 
had too much to drink. Inter alia, he remarks, lines 
16993, 16994 :— 

I trow that ye have dronken win of ape. 
And that is whan men playen with a straw. 

These are worth quoting for the sake of Tyrwhitt's 
note on 16993. * Wine of ape,' he says, * I understood 
to mean the same as vin de singe in the old Calendrier 
des Bergiers. Sign 1. ii. b. The author is treating of 
physiognomy, and in his description of the four tempera- 
ments he mentions, among other circumstances, the 
different effects of wine upon them. The choleric, he 
says, a vin de Lyon ; cest a dire, quant a bien heu vevlt 
tanser, noyser et battre. The sanguine a vin de singe ; 
quant a plus heu tant est plus joyeux. In the same 
manner the phlegmatic is said to have vin de mouton, 
and the melancholick vin de porceauJ 

In the Manciples Prologue, lines 17043 to 17050, we 
have the following praise of wine as a reconciler : — 

Then gan our hoste to laughen wonder loude 
And sayd : I see wel it is necessary 
"Wher that we gon good drinke with us to cary ; 
For that wol tumen rancour and disese 
To accord and love, and many a wrong apese. 
O Bacchus, Bacchus, blessed be thy name. 
That so canst tumen emest into game : 
Worship and thonke be to thy deitee. 
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If Lavdibtis arguitur vini vinosus Homerus be a true 
rule, we might say that Chaucer hked his glass. 

In the Persones Tale, under heading De Gula, we 
read, * After avarice cometh glotonie, which is expresse 
agenst the commandement of God. Glotonie is un- 
mesurable appetit to ete or to drinke. . . . This sinne 
hath many spices. The first is dronkennesse, that is 
the horrible sepulture of manne's reson: and this is 
dedly sinne.' 

The Rime of Sir Thopas is tantalising. It breaks 
off just as we are assured that Sire Thopas 

Himself drank water of the well, 
As did the knight Sire Percivell 

So worthy under wede, 
Till on a day 

Hiatus valde dejkndus! Yet we find with strange 
inconsistency in lines 13801-13803 — 

And ther he swore on ale and bred 
How that the geaunt should be ded, 
Betide what so betide. 

Lines 13693, 13694 show the early use of the nut- 
meg with liquor — 

And notemuge to put in ale, 
Whether it be moist or stale : 

as in the old song — 

What gave thee that jolly red nose ? 
Nutmegs and cloves. 

This ample history of manners from one of our 
greatest poets scarcely needs to be supplemented. 
Indeed, little can be added even from that withering 
satire of Eobert Longlande, entitled the Vision of Pierce 
Plowma/n, who, lashing everybody, did not spare the 



*sfermti^a& :if tie Cfaireiu To tins rUion has been 
Mnrnrnfj «m»Tf4i a p>ait. caSed - J^rrre the Plowman's 
Craii-'* ft 3ci» 'XL rfiir Mtniiieaiit Friars. These last 
iad icrncr ts^ is. die preceiirig century. They were, 
zuieed. & siieeasEsy cl the time, so far had the monastic 
'^rfer* iiaHitEratoi from their primitive simplicity, so 
-jpBtaljr vPT^ ttii=y aban«ioned to hmiry and indolence. 
In mu fcLfiwfng fines of the ' Cr<rde ' a Franciscan is 
-ifrjfecifezZ Lk order : — 



Of aL axEiL Tzpon mclii we Mmorites mo6t sheweth 

ITEti^ pure A^^xx^^ass IiC wish pezLince ozi ezthe. 

^Tii < m»n ~&iLi3w_ hgm is. sancuce. and so^Geren wel harde. 

We hsfccnzen. cc-c uaviECQ.€& ne hobelen abonten 

Ai ziiizk^sccs ami miracLes we medeleT ns never. 

TIte Early English Text Society has done good 
scrriee in pablishing one of the many mediaeval hand- 
book of the same kind, called Instructions for Parish 
Pru^ts. The book is by John Myrk, a canon regular 
of St. Austin. Amongst these instructions the priest 
fe bidden to eschew drunkenness, gluttony, pride, sloth, 
and enTT. He must keep from taverns, trading, 
YT«!$tluig.. shooting, hunting, hawking, and dancing. 
I>r. Cutts infers from Chaucer's description of the poor 
|i«ason of a town, that these instructions were not thrown 
^w^" upon the mediaeval parish priests. 

The legislation of the fourteenth century, so far as 
it cittioerns our subject, was of an in-and-out character. 
It wwotoii and repealed, repealed and enacted. In 1330 
it was ludained : * Because there are more taverners in 
tho rt^alrn tlum were wont to be, selling as well corrupt 
wines as wholesome, and have sold the gallon at such 
l>rKV rts they themselves would, because there was no 
inuuslimoiit ordained for them, as hath been for them 
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that sell bread and ale, to the great hurt of the people/ 
that wine must be sold at reasonable prices, and that 
the wines should be tested twice a year — at Easter 
and Michaelmas, oftener if needful — and corrupt wines 
poured out, and the vessels broken. 

In 1338 wine was taxed, on a great emergency. 
Edward III. wanted a vast sum to pay the subsidies 
which he had granted to his foreign allies. The great 
men granted him a moiety of their wool, which sold for 
400,0002. ; besides a duty of 2s. a tun upon wine, added 
to the usual customs paid by aU foreign merchants. 

The preamble of the Act of 1365 deserves special 
attention : — * The King wills of his grace and sufferance 
that all merchant denizens that be not artificers, shall 
pass into Gascoign to fetch wines thence, to the end and 
intent that by this general licence greater liberty may 
come, and greater market may be of wines within the 
realm; and that the Gascoigns and other aliens may 
come into the realm with their wines, and freely sell 
them without any disturbance or impeachment.' 

By the 42nd Edward III., c. 8, rigour was again 
imposed, and wines forbidden to be brought into Eng- 
land save by Gascons and other sJMik. In the next 
year the previous Act was renewed dplpe request of his 
son the Prince, who found the subsroas and customs of 
wines diminished in his principaHfy of Aquitaine, by 
reason of the falling off of the wine trade with England. 
A revival of the trade ensued. Froissart states that in 
1372 a fleet arrived at Bordeaux from England of not less 
than two hundred sail of merchantmen in quest of wines. 

In 1378 foreigners were allowed to sell wine in gross 
but not in retail. 

The same contradictions manifest themselves in the 
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Acts of Bichard II.'s reign as in those of his prede* 
cessor; e.g. — 

In 1881 no sweet wines or claret could be sold retail* 
In the following year the price of foreign wines was 
again regulated. It was enacted that the best wines of 
Gascony, Osey, and Spain, and Rhenish wines should 
be sold for 100 shillings, and the best Bochelle wines at 
6 marks the tun ; and by retail, the former at 6eZ., the 
latter at 4d., a gallon. Maryellous to relate, Hollinshed 
states that, before the close of the reign, so abundant 
was the article that it was sold at the maximum price of 
20^. a tun. 

In 1887, it was enacted that no wine be carried out 
of the realm. 

It is curious to observe how our sumptuary laws 
recognised certain seasons, and exempted them from 
their operation. Christmas, for example, had not only 
been set apart for sacred observance, but had become 
a time of feasting and revelry. When Edward III., in 
his tenth year, tried to restrain his subjects from over 
luxury, exception was made in the case of the great 
feasts of the year — * La veile et le jour de Noel, le jour 
de Saint Estiephne, le jour de Tan renoef [New Year's 
Day] , les jours de la Tiphaynei et de la Purification de 
Notre Dame.' 

We have already found that attention was drawn to 
taverns in the time of Edward I. In the reign of 
Edward III. only three taverns were allowed in the 
metropolis. Publicans were already compelled by law 
to put up a sign. Thus, in 1898, Florence North, a 
Chelsea brewer, was * presented' for not putting up 
the usual sign. The penalty was the forfeiture of their 
ale. With other trades it was optional. Conversely, the 
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taking away of a publican's licence was accompanied by 
the removal of his sign— 

For this gross fanlt I here do damn thy licence, 
Forbidding thee ever to tap or draw ; 
. For instantly I will in mine own person 
Command the constables to pull down thy sij^i.* 

By the gradual institution of inns, where travellers 
could obtain food and lodging, the old methods of hos- 
pitality began to pass away. * The convenient chamber 
for guests,' which we find in the inventories of a country 
parson's house in the middle ages, was becoming a relic 
of the past. This, and the more public hospitium, or 
guest-house, within the walls of the monasteries, had 
for ages furnished the shelter and provender which could 
only thus be gotten. 

In the time of Eichard II. the Little Park at Windsor 
was used as a vineyard for home consumption. Thus 
Stowe (Chronicle, p. 143) says that among the archives 
of the Court of Pleas of the Forest and Honours at 
Windsor, is to be seen the * yearly account of the charges 
of the planting of the vines that in the time of Eichard II. 
grew in great plenty within the Little Park, as also the 
making of the wine itself, whereof some part was spent in 
the king's house, and some part sold to his profit, the 
tithes whereof were paid to the Abbot of Waltham.' 

But the inutility of home vineyards is demonstrated 
from the cheapness of foreign wines at this time. In 
1342 the price of Gascon wines in London was 4d,, and 
that of Ehenish, 6d. per gallon ; and in 1389, foreign 
wine was only 20«. per tun for the best, and 13^. 4i. for 
the second — that is, about three halfpence a dozen. 

But to turn to the king himself. The pageant, or 

* Massinger : A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
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Ki^^l entertainment, on the accession of Eichard II. is 
^li^Horlluul by the chronicler Walsingham. The city was 
iUOHt richly adorned, and the conduits ran with wine for 
three hours. In the upper end of the Cheap was erected 
a caHtle with four towers, on two sides of which ran 
forth wine abundantly. In the towers were placed four 
beautiful girls dressed in white, who, on the king's 
approach, blew in his face leaves of gold, and filling cups 
of gold with wine at the spouts of the castle, presented 
them to the king and his nobles. 

The citizens had signified their joy in much the same 
way l)efore, when Edward I. returned from the Holy 
Land. Maitland, m his London^ seems to have re- 
garded with wonder the fact that the very conduits in 
the HtriH>tH through which the cavalcade passed ran 
with wine ; but it liappened before, and happened very 
oftiui afterwards. Mr. Morewood {Hist. Ineb, Liq.) fell 
into the name error, and exclaims, * To this extravagance 
tlu^'e are few parallels, except that of Polemkin, when 
]w gavt^ a niagnifieout feast to the Empress Catherine, 
at hiH palace in the Taurida, when the conservatory 
fountaiuH were filled with champagne and claret, and 
Hin'Vtul to the company by means of silver pumps applied 
to thoHo renervoirs,* 

Tht^ king was young when he came to the throne, 
t^xtvavaganti and fond of luxury. His Christmases seem 
to liavo bt^en kept with especial splendoiu:, and this 
1,0 llu> vt^ry eloKo of his unfortunate reign. In 1399 
there wan a royal Christmas at Westminster, when the 
iMHiHUiuption wan prodigious. In the previous Christ- 
man, at hiolUleld, where the pope's nuncio and other 
I'lMMij^ih^rH Nven^ prenent, they got rid of two hundred tuns 
nf \\iiieuiul two thousand oxen. But the king had a 
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profligate set about him — De la Pole, De Vere, &c. ; 
while he was grossly misled by the advice of Bobert 
Tresylian, his Chief Justice of the King's Bench ; and no 
better epitome of the king's ill star can be given than a 
stanza from the tragedy of The Fall of Robert Tresy- 
lian (1388) : 

Thns the king, outleaping the limits of his law, 

Not reigning but raging, as youth did him entice, 

Wise and worthy persons from court did daily draw. 

Sage counsel set at nought, proud vaunters were in price, 

And roisters bear the rule, which wasted aU in vice : 

Of riot and excess grew scarcity and lack. 

Of lacking came taxing, and so went wealth to rack. 

Henry IV. came to the throne in 1399. A pageant 
of the kind already mentioned was held. Proissart 
notices that there were seven fountains in Cheapside, and 
other streets he passed through, which perpetually ran 
with white and red wines. Profusion reigned supreme 
in high quarters; among the articles which furnished 
the breakfast table of the nobility were — for a gentleman 
and his lady, in Lent, a quart of beer and the same 
quantity of wine. And a gallon of beer and a quart of 
wine at their liveries, a repast taken in their bedrooms 
immediately before going to roost. 

in looking through bills of entertainments at this 
period, one cannot help observing the contrast between 
the relative costs of the meats and drinks then and now. 
Then, the wine, ale, &c., were about one third of the 
entire cost, now the drink is oftener much the heavier 
item. This would be misleading, did we not take into 
consideration how much strong drink is made to yield to 
the revenue* The relative price of meats and drinks at 
that time wholly differ from the present relation. But 
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gndnaDjT beeommg a dearer commodity. 
m tiie rdgn of Hemry IV. used to fetch the 
sicn^ friee of 280 gaDons for 5Z. That smn would 
acKce^ liftTe boo^t half the amoimt in the reign of 
BiBbKdIlL 

The diBsqpsted Hfe led by the youth of the time 
iffwuin in the reminiscences of the poet Ocdeve of his 
ova coadntt. If youth needs a warning against folly, 
W euii do fiktle better than study La male regie de 
T. Sbttkrt^ or Occleve's Mtgrtde. The tavern sign 
to him an irresistible temptation. Westminster Gate 
tii» noted far its taverns and cook-shops, at which 
tti» luTishnefis of Ocdeve made him a welcome guest. 
!fo ttiis he alludes — 

'Wlwr waB a greater maister eek than T, 
(>r bel aeqweynted at Westmynster Grate, 
Amciig the tavemers namely (especially) 
And eookes ? Whan I cam, eerly or late, 
I pyndiid nat at hem in mine acate 

(purchase of provisions), 
Bat paied hem as they axe wolde ; 
THieHbre I was the welcomer algate (always). 
And lor a Teiray gentilman yholde (regarded). 

And again— 

TIm outward sign of Bacchus and his lure 
Thai at hia doore hangeth day by day, 
Bxcitath toSks to taste of his moisture 
So often that men cannot well say nay. 

Of him that hannteth tavern of customer 

In ahorle wordes the profit is this, 

In dvmble wise : His bag it shall consmne, 

Ami make his tonge speak of folk amis ; 

F\ur in the ouppe seldom founden is 

That any wight his neighbour oommendeth. 
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Beliold and see what avantage is his 

That God, his friend, and eke himself offendeth ! 

***** 

ITow let this smart waminge to thee be, 

And if thou mayst hereafter be relieved 

Of body and pnrs6, so thon guid^ thee 

By wit that thon no mor^ thus be grieved. 

What riot is, thou tasted hast and preeved. 

The fire, men sayn, he dreadeth that is brent ; 

And if thou so do, thou art well y — meeved (moved), 

Be now no longer fool, by mine assent. 

Notwithstanding the arguments adduced by a modern 
historian to the contrary, the weight of evidence is over- 
whelming that the early life of Henry V. was a course of 
dissipation. His active spirit (in the language of Hume) 
broke out in extravagances of every kind ; and the riot 
of pleasure, the frolic of debauchery, the outrage of the 
wine, filled the vacancies of a mind better adapted to 
the pursuits of ambition and the cares of government. 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Henry IV. the re- 
flection upon his son — 

Whilst I . . . 

See riot and dishonor stain the brow 

Of my young Harry. 

The abandoned Falstafif looked at the matter from 
tmother point of view, of course. He is represented as 
saying, * Hereof comes it, that Prince Harry is vaUant ; 
for the cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father, 
he hath, like lean, steril, and bare land, manured, hus- 
banded, and tilled with excellent endeavor of drinking 
good, and good store of fertile sherris, that he is become 
veiy hot and vaUant. If I had a thousand sons, the 
first human principle I would teach them should be, to 
forswear their potations, and addict themselves to sack.' 

I 
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Tdi even Falstaff eaald teD the troth sometimes, far in 
the early part of the same sentence, amidst a hurricane of 
rubbish, he tells that wine makes the Uood * course firom 
the inwards to the parts extreme.' One fancies one is 
reading Dr. B. W. Bichardson as he tells, ' wine propels 
the blood violently /ram the heart to the extremities.' But 
Henry Y. found place for repentance. His life as king 
was widely different from his life as prince. Among his 
troops at Agincourt drunkenness was counted a disgrace. 
So impressed was he with the bane of it, that he would 
gladly have cut down all the vines in France. 

In the lAber AUms, compiled in this reign by John 
Carpenter, common clerk, and Bichard Whittington, 
mayor, appears in full the oath of the ale-conners. 
These were officers appointed to look after the quality 
of ale, beer, and bread, to whom aUusion is made in 
the Cobler of Canterhme : — 

A nose he had that gan show 
What liquor he loved I trow ; 
For he had hefore long seven yeare, 
Beene of the towne the aU-conner, 

The following is the oath — 

You shall swear, that you shfidl know of no hrewer or hrewster, 
oook, or pie-boker, in your ward, who sells the gallon of best ale 
for more than one penny halfpenny, or the gallon of second for 
more than one penny, or otherwise than by measure sealed and full 
of clear ale ; or who brows less than he used to do before this cry, 
by reason hereof, or withdraws himself from following his trade the 
rather by reason of this ory ; or if any persons shall do contrary to 
any one of these points, you shall certify the Alderman of your 
ward [thereof] and of their names. And that you, so soon as you 
shall be required to taste any ale of a brewer or hrewster, shall be 
t*t>r^dy to do the same ; and in case that it be less good than it used 
(o Ip bt^fore this ory, you, by assent of your Alderman, shall set a 
ri^asouable |)rtoe theiHKmi aooording to your discretion; and if any 
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one shall afterwards sell the same above the said price, xmto your 
said Alderman yon shall certify the same. And that for gift, 
promise, knowledge, hate, or other cause whatsoever, no brewer, 
brewster, huckster, cook, or pie-baker, who acts against any one of 
the points aforesaid, you shall conceal, spare, or tortuously aggrieve ; 
nor when you are required to taste ale, ^all absent yourself without 
reasonable cause and true ; but all things which unto your office 
pertain to do, you shall well and lawfully do. — So God you help, 
and the saints. 

So it is to be feared that there were some black sheep 
in the trade then, as now. Others certainly not so, for 
in this same fifteenth century we find that a Ucence was 
granted to John Calcot, landlord of the ' Chequers,' a 
tavern in Calcot's Alley, Lambeth, to have an oratory in 
the house, and a chaplain for the use of his family and 
guests, so long as the house should continue orderly 
and respectable, and adapted to the celebration of Divine 
service.^ 

The jurisdiction of the ale-conners extended to 
offences of omission as well as commission. Thus we 
find them presenting one Thomas Cokesale, for refusing 
to sell ale to his neighbours while he had some on sale, 
and even while the sign (the ale-stake) was out. He 
was fined 4d. 

On the other hand, in 1461, one Lentroppe was pre- 
sented for having, contrary to the order, brewed three 
times under one display of the sign or ale-stake. For 
this he had to pay 6d. The man offended by brewing 
three times, and only making one signal of brewing. 
This, if he had not been detected, would have enabled 
him to sell two brewings without the liquor haviug been 
tasted by the proper officers, and the pubKc might have 
had ale sold to them *not sufficiently mighty of the 

* AUen, History of Lambeth^ 

I 2 
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*iU:fT r^.v- i^. .vi-u.jic\ :i: L:^i Fc;is:s, s? fazious in the 
w^'^? **v-:;r.'!X. Vy-x ci ^^ :\i::iris o: ii:«ir feasts were 
T:-r»e5^ iT ihf i--f.k« :f ;c:<c ziiLlIe aines, of which such 
««- trv rvc\i-"aur-r«" ia* *b: :fi-^r^ c: p^aIi5iles conceived 
tJj*.. S.M5V ii^r^ Ticvil in zAZir and ehaiaeier, but pre- 
^^"•--m^ ^jv ^ifeojtsixs vbiw'h m&if :he wakes so popular, 
^v;*i s.-js->vc iSi rcrro?*- &nd rrcsioie the objects they 

TKo< ^ «: v\,l rrt'-?.^:Vnnaiion indenture in Dods- 
^^:-;>* V<^, %ii:h cc; cnly shows the design of the 
^••^itvV^Vv >ct <34C*i::s :hc particular use and appliea- 
lx>r .X ;X^ ^vcsl ,w- The parishioners of Elveston and 
^^t,>h-v^i. V,-. l\rr\-?hirv a^'t? jointly ' to brew four ales, 

^ ^^v^x *:v vf oivc vjuarter of m:\lt, betmxt this and 
i^ oi^ >^ John leftist next coming. And that 
**^^^ ;3i>^biT;3UX5 of the sAid town of Okebrook shall be 
^ «i!^ ^AvrC *:c*. And every husl>and and his wife 
<J>^ *5>\x ;xiv^ ivucx\ every cottager one penny, and all 

l^<)*«* : i^v*.'* i^'^--^ ^ <** Soufcm Comities. 
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the inhabitants of Elveston shall have and receive all 
the profits and advantages coming of the said ales, to 
the use and behoof of the said church of Elveston, and 
the inhabitants of Elveston shall brew eight ales between 
this and the feast of St. John Baptist, at the which ales 
the inhabitants of Okebrook shall come and pay as 
before rehersed, and if he be away at one ale to pay 
at the other ale for both.' * 

Before the Eeformation there were no poor rates. In 
their place were the charitable dole given at the religious 
houses, voluntary assessments towards church repairs, 
and the church-ale. The latter fell in best with the 
humour of the people ; for a time it was tolerated be- 
cause probably innocent, and in it a ready method was 
discovered for maintainiag the fabric of the church, and 
furnishing its necessary ornaments. Stubbs, in his 
Anatomie of Abuses (1585), thus describes them: — 

In certaine townes where dronken Bacchus beares swale, 
against Christmas and Easter, Whitsondaie or some other tyme, the 
churchwardens of every parishe, with the consent of the whole 
parishe, provide halfe a score, or twentie quarters of mault, whereof 
some they buy of the churche stocke, and some is given them of the 
parishioners themselves, every one conferring somewhat, according 
to his abilitie ; whiche maulte being made into very strong ale or 
bere, is sette to sale, either in the churche or some other place 
assigned to that purpose. Then when this is set abroche, well is he 
that can gete the soonest to it, and spend the most at it. In this 
kinde of practice they continue sixe weekes, a quarter of a yeare, 
yea, halfe a yeare together. That money, they say, is to repaire 
their churches and chappels with, to buy bookes for service, cuppes 
for the celebration of the sacrament, surplesses for Sir John, and 
such other necessaries, and they maintaine other extraordinarie 
charges in their parish besides. 

That these ales were eminently productive, the 

> Dodsworth's MSS., Bibl. Bod., vol. 148, p. 97. 
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wbctredome/ And vlien we rranfinhprlhat it is recorded 
of an old scoig, that 

It huh been sirag^ wX fesdraJs, 
Oq ember eyes and ibofy aies, 

\s*o shall the better appreciate the natnre of the fall. 
* Desinit in piscem mulier formosa snpeme.' 

Efforts were made in this reign of Henry VI. for the 
l>otter observance of Sunday ; and, here and there, there 
arc indications that efforts were made locally to bring 
about * Sunday closing.' Mr. Bridgett has adduced a 
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few examples. In 1428 the corporation of Hull made 
an order for the observance of the Sunday. No market 
was to be kept, under penalty of 6«. 8d. for sellers, and 
8s. 4d. for buyers ; no butchers were to expose meat for 
sale, nor cooks to dress or sell except to strangers, and to 
them only before seven o'clock ; no tradesmen to keep 
shops open ; no vintners nor ale-house keepers to deliver 
or sell ale, under the same penalties. London made an 
attempt to suppress Sunday trading, but it was ineffec- 
tual. In the year 1444 * an Act was made, by authority 
of the Common Council of London, that upon the Sun- 
day should no manner of thing, within the franchise of 
the city, be bought or sold, neither victual nor other 
things ; nor none artificer should bring his ware to any 
man to be worn or occupied that day, as tailor's gar- 
ments or cordwainer's shoes ; and so likewise of all other 
occupations; the which ordinance held but a while.' 

There was very little legislation upon these matters 
in Henry VI.'s reign. The planting of hops was pro- 
hibited. They were used by the brewers in the Nether- 
lands early in the fourteenth century ; and the use of 
them in beer was brought into England from Artois. 
But there will be more occasion to speak of them later 
on, when we shall find that privileges were granted to hop' 
grounds. In this reign the Brewery Company was incor- 
porated, and we can readily believe that its brew was 
duly appreciated by John Lydgate, the monk of Bury. 

Beer had risen immensely in price from the thir- 
teenth to the fifteenth century. When the Archbishop 
of Canterbury visited his land at Tarring, in Sussex, in 
1277, four gallons of the best beer were to be charged 
only Id. ; whereas a tariff of 1464 shows an extraordinary 
advance. 
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.,x.«e^»-. . . . . 2<f. 
Second » . . . . . 1<2. 

Tbiri ^ , .... OJci. 

A centunr laler it had again risen fifty per cent* 
In the wnchiTes (tf Ely CSathedral we have the follow- 
ing account (d the prodnoe (tf a vineyard : — 

£ s. d. 

Esitos Tilled 2 15 3^ 

EximsTinese 10 12 2^ 

Teiibosbe^ofgn^^esfinom the vineyaid .076 
Seven di)tia mosti fitom the Tine yard 12th 

Edwwrd IL 15 1 

Wine SMld for 1 12 

Veijiike 17 

For wine oat of this Tine yard . . * 1 2 2 

For veijuioe firom thfflooe . . . . 16 
No vrine but T^nice made 9th Edward IV.^ 

In an ordinance for the household of George, Dnke 
of Clarw^tH) (Dec 9, 1469), the sum of 2W. is allowed for 
ih^ purvoying of * Malvesie, Bomenay, Osey, Bastard, 
M\imwloIIo, and other sweete wynes.' This Eomenay or 
H\uunt\Y 1)^8 notliiiig to do with Borne or the Bomagna, but 
W*^H |UH>lM^bly made from Greek vines, as Henderson sug- 
gtMitu, dwuwd from Eum-ili, a name given by the Sara- 
K^W^ to GiHHHHU The O^ty above mentioned, or Auxois, 
W^v^ tu old titno a name for Alsace. It was richly and 
highly tl»^vtMiml. 

ThM nuM\tltm of tlio Duke of Clarence brings up the 
(^\M^»t»Hi {\t hin uutimoly end, A shroud of mystery veils 
{{% ^\\{\kx^ oinnnuHtancos. He was charged with high 
jilH^amMl and ooudt^nuod to death. Ten days afterwards 
Id wart »M\uooootHl that ho had died in the Tower. Was 
h*^ llrwt lOordtnHnl and then drowned, as Shakespeare 

« HpmH»hly \ *h\^Hu i>^ C^urt qf Wine, 2nd ed. p. 270. 
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thought,* or is the old story to be believed, that he was 
drowned in a butt of malmsey ? Since the death of his 
dearly loved wife, Isabel of Warwick, he had abandoned 
himself to intemperance, to drown his grief. With such 
a habit contracted, with vexed conscience, in the despair 
of condemnation, and with a butt of his favourite drink 
by his side, what more natural than to suppose him to 
have been a miserable suicide ? However, the weight of 
•testimony leans to the other theory — that he was stabbed 
by Eichard's order, and the body thrown into the malm- 
sey to make believe that he had unwittingly drowned 
himself under the influence of drink. 

Mr. Martin Leake gives the origin of the term Malm- 
sey \ Monemvasia, now an island connected with the 
coast of Laconia by a bridge. This name, derived from 
its position {jiovq ifi^aaia, single entrance), was corrupted 
by the Italians to Malvasia ; this place, celebrated for its 
fine wines, had its name changed to Malvoisie in French, 
and Malmsey in English, and came to be applied to many 
of the rich wines of Greece, the Archipelago, &c.^ 

The consumption of strong drink at pubUc entertain- 
ments was something prodigious in the fifteenth century. 
At the banquet upon the occasion of the installation of 
George Neville, Archbishop of York, in 1464, no less 
than 300 tuns of ale and 100 tuns of wine were con- 
sumed. In the household of Archbishop Booth, his pre- 
decessor, it is stated that about 80 tuns of claret were 
consumed annually. 

The usages of assay were at this time remarkable. 
Every cup of drink served to the great man of the house 
was assayed twice, once in the buttery and again in the 

* Bichard III., act i. scene 4. 

* Besearches in Greece, p. 197. 
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hfUl. In the buttery the butler was required to drink, 
under the marshal's eye, some of every vessel of liquor 
sent to the high table; and at the same time the marshal 
covered with its lid every cup, before committing it to the 
lord's cupbearer. It was treason for a cupbearer to 
raise the lid of a vessel. thus confided to him, on his way 
from the buttery to the table ; but he sipped it before his 
lord took a draught. On serving his master the cup- 
bearer knelt, removed the lid, and poured some of the 
drink into the inverted cover. When he had drunk this, 
the servant handed the cup to his master, who, when he 
saw the liquor assayed before his eyes, accepted it as a 
liquor of credence which he might drink trustfully.^ 

But here we must stay for a while and inquire what 
action the Church had been taking for the past century 
to check intemperance. In the year 1359, Archbishop 
Islep, in his Constitution, informs Michael de Northburg, 
Bishop of London, that though it is provided by sanctions 
of law and canon that all Lord's days be venerably ob- 
served from eve to eve, so that neither markets, negotia- 
tions, nor courts be kept, nor any country work done, that 
so every faithful man may go to his parish church to 
worship and pray, yet * we are, to our great heart's grief, 
Informed that a detestable, nay damnable, perverseness 
has prevailed, insomuch that in many places, markets, 
unlawful meetings of men who neglect their churches, 
various tumults and other occasions of evil are committed, 
revels and drunkenness, and many other dishonest doings 
are practised, . . . wherefore we strictly command you 
that ye without delay canonically admonish, and effec- 
tually persuade in virtue of obedience, those of your sub- 
jects whom ye find culpable, that they do wholly abstain 

^ Jeaffreson : A Book about the TahU, 
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from markets, conrts, and the other onlawfiil practices 
for the fatore/ &c. 

In a constitution held three years later, the same 
Archbishop* Islep lays intemperance to the charge of 
some of the priests, and imposes strenuous penalties in 
default of amendment.^ In 1868 Archbishop Thoresby 
complains that it had become common for persons to 
meet in churches on the vigils of saints, and offend 
against God by their practices ; that in the exequies of 
the dead, some turned the house of mourning and prayer 
into the house of laughter and excess to the great peril 
of their own souls. These were strictly forbidden to 
continue such practices. 

In the year 1468 the Prior of Canterbury and the 
commissaries made a visitation (the see being then 
vacant) ; and it was ordered that potations made in the 
churches, commonly called give-alea or bride-alea, should 
be discontinued, under penalty of excommunication.^ 

Bride-ale 

was so called from the bride's selling ale on the wedding 
day, and friends contributing what they liked in payment 
of it. Brand imagines that the expense was defrayed by 
the friends of the married pair when circumstances were 
such as to need help. It was also called bride-stake, 
bride-wain, and bride-hish ; the bush sufficiently signify- 
ing the nature of the gathering, inasmuch as it was 
the ancient badge of a country ale-house. Before the 

* For a terrible aoooant of the glution-masseB of the seoolar clergy, 
see Henry, Hist Great Britai/n, book v. eh. 7. 

< Warton (Hist, Poetry, iii. 414) cites the above from Archbishop 
Tanner's manuscript AddiUons to CowelVs Law Olossary, 
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festivities proper bega»n on the return from the bridal 
ceremony, it appears that a curious drinking custom 
prevailed in the church. Wine, with sops immersed, 
was there drunk, and bowls were kept in the church for 
this purpose. Thus, in an inventory of goods belonging 
to Wilsdon church in the sixteenth century, occurs the 
item, * two masers (mazers) that were appointed to re- 
mayne in the church for to drink in at bride-ales.' 
Shakespeare alludes to this custom in his Taming of the 
Shrew, where Petruchio 

Calls for wine : — * A health,* quoth he . . . 

. . . Quaffd off the muscadel, 

And threw the aojpa all in the sexton's face. 

The practice continued in force for a long time, for 
we find allusion to the same custom in the year 1720 in 
the Compleat Vintner : — 

What priest can join two lovers' hands, 
But wine must seal the marriage-bands ? 
As if celestial wine was thought 
Essential to the sacred knot, 
And that each bridegroom and his bride 
Believ'd they were not firmly ty'd 
Till Bacchus with his bleeding tvn, 
Had finished what the priest begun. 

The wine thus drunk is called by Ben Jonson a 
* knitting cup.' After the ceremony they retired to a 
tavern or went home, and then the orgies begun. In the 
words of an old writer, * When they come home from the 
church, then beginneth excess of eatyng and drynking, 
and as much is waisted in one daye as were sufficient 
for the two newe-maried folkes halfe a year to lyve on.' 

But these customs are not peculiar to England only. 
The Scotch have their * penny bride-ale ' to help those 
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who cannot pay the expense of the wedding feast. In 
Germany, when a window was put in or altered, was the 
fenster Uer (window-beer). At the churchings of women 
was the kark-Uer (church-beer). At funerals was the 
grab'bier (grave-beer), beer forming an essential part of 
all such observances. 

Edward IV. died in 1483, the victim of mortified 
ambition. His habits of life were licentious and intem- 
perate. He died under a violent fever aggravated by 
excess. We can only hope that he died, as it is reported, 
a penitent. An account is given in the Faston Letters 
(cccxliv.) of an intended progress of the king, probably to 
facilitate his benevolences. In this. Sir John Faston is 
urged to warn William Gogney and his fellows 'to purvey 
them of wine enough, for every man beareth me in hand 
that the town shall be drank dry, as York was when the 
king was there.' 

In this reign the Earls of Warenne and Surrey 
possessed the privilege of licensing ale-houses. Mention 
has already been made of the * Crown,' in Cheapside. 
In 1467 this house was kept by one Walter Walters, who 
in harmless pleasantry gave it out that he would make 
his son ' heir to the " Crown." ' This so displeased his 
Majesty Edward IV. that he ordered the man to be put 
to death for high treason. 

One piece of legislation remains to be told before 
closing the period. In the first year of Eichard III. 
(c. 18), it was enacted that malmsey should in future be 
imported only in butts of 126 gallons. This measure 
was for the prevention of frauds on the revenue. It was 
repealed by an Act of George IV. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

TUDOR PERIOD. 

The legislative enactments of the reign of Henry VII. 
demand minute attention. With a certain modification, 
it is true that the direct legislative sanction of the 
liquor traffic dates from this reign. The revival of the 
trade of England was a great object with this monarch. 
The greater part of the foreign trade of England had 
hitherto been carried on by foreigners in foreign vessels 
of burden. Henry was sensible that this prevented the 
increase of English ships and sailors ; so, to remedy this 
in part, he got a law passed in his first Parliament, that 
no Gascony or Guienne wines should be imported into 
any part of his dominions, except in EngUsh, Irish, or 
Welsh ships, navigated by English, Irish, or Welsh 
sailors, which obliged them to build ships and go to sea, 
or to lack their favourite liquor. This law was enforced 
and enlarged by an Act made in his third Parliament 
(1487), when it was enacted that no wines of Gascony 
or Guienne, or woads of Tholouse, should be imported 
into England, except in ships belonging to the king or 
some of his subjects ; and that all such wines and woads 
imported in foreign bottoms should be forfeited. 

By 7 Henry VH., o. 7, it was enacted (in order to 
counteract the duty of four ducats a tun lately imposed 
by the Venetians) that * every merchant stranger (except 
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Englishmen born) bringing malmseys into this realm, 
should pay 18«. custom for each butt, over and above 
the custom aforetime used to be paid.' The price of the 
butt was fixed at 41. 

Of far more importance was the Act of 1496, passed 
* against vacabonds and beggars.' This empowers two 
justices of the peace *to rejecte and put away comen 
ale-selling in townes and places where they shall think 
convenyent, and to take suertie of the keepers of ale- 
houses of their gode behavyng, by the discrecion of the 
seid justices, and in the same to be avysed and aggreed 
at the time of their sessions.' 

Leland gives in his Collectanea a wine list which 
indicates the comparative prices of wines at this time : — 



De Vino rubeo, VI dolia, prec. dol. 4Z 

De Vino claret, IV dol. prec. dol. 7} 

De Vino alb. elect, unnm dol . 

De Vino alb. pro coquina i. dol 

De Malvesey, i but 

De Ossey, i pipe 

De Vino de Beane, ii almes . 



24U 

14 U 13 8 

8U 6 8 

8U 

4U 

8U 

26s 8 



We get a good notion of the daily routine of court 
living in this reign from the ordinances of the royal 
household. There is nothing whatever in them indi- 
cative of excess, but they are interesting as matters of 
history, and records of etiquette. 'When the king 
Cometh from evensong into his great chamber on the 
even of the day of estate, the chamberlain must warn 
the usher before evensong that the king will take spice 
and wine in his great chamber. . . • Then shall the 
gentleman usher bring thither the esquire, and especially 
the king's server (ofl&cer who set, removed, tasted, &c.) 
to bring the king's spice plate. • . • And when the 
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mdkiir Qometh to the cellar door, charge a squire for the 
Imly^ with the king's own cup.' This is simply a speci- 
Ifem of pages of like directions. 

Entries in the Household Book of Edward Stafford, 
IHik^ of Buckingham, furnish details of a nobleman's 
i^jr)^ of living at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
On the Feast of the Nativity 290 persons dined and 
wpped at Thornbury Castle, on which occasion were 
iH>U)»umed eleven pottles and three quarts of Gascony 
irtt\9» and 171 flagons of ale. This was not excessive for 
1^ times, the vices of which are admirably pictured in 
William Dunbar's remarkable poem, The Dance. He 
il^wibes a procession of the seven deadly sins in the 
low^r regions* Gluttony brings up the rear : — 

Thon tho foul monster Gluttony, 

Of Wfune [belly] insatiable and gredy, 

To (lanoe he did him dress : 
lliiu followed mony foul dronkart, 
With can and ooUop, cap and quart, 

I n mirfott and excess. 
Fully many a wasteful wally-drag [outcast] , 
WitI) wamoB [bellies] unwieldable did forth wag, 

In oroiNche [fat] that did inoress: 
l>rlnki ayo, thoy cried, with mony a gape, 
Tlt0 (ImuIn gave them hait leid to lap [hot lead to lap] 

Thtilr lovory [reward] was no less. 

Tliti lIoiiMohold Book of the Earl of Northumberland 
U Ntiiotlior capital illustration of the table life of the 
biuluM' tiobhm. In reading the estimates, it must be 
tif^hMlt Ittlo iMUiount that the household consisted of 166 
liiil'MoiiKi Tho allowance of grain per month gave 250 
mmrlMrN of ttialt at 4«., two hogsheads to the quarter. 
'HiIm )i«ll(iwiiti(ui tnay bo thought to speak more for the 
|rMIMtti)rH<>H)M of lliu rotaitiors than for the liberality of the 
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lord. The wine was dispensed more Kberally. An 
annual consumption showed ten tuns and two hogsheads 
of Gascony. A breakfast bill of fare appears thus : 
* Breakfastis for my lorde and my ladye. Furst a loof 
of brede in trenchers, two manchets, one quart of here, 
a quart of wine, half a chyne of muton, ells a chyne of 
beif boyled.' 

A searching visiting of monasteries, indeed of all 
ecclesiastics within the dominion, was entrusted by 
Henry YII. to his vicar-general and vice-gerent, Thomas 
OromwelL The scrutiny was intended mainly for the 
monasteries. The eighty-six articles of instruction 
compass a large field of minute inquiry. The com- 
missioners were doubtless much indebted to monastic 
factions and animosities for some of the information 
which they gained. The scrutiny revealed terrible 
irregularities in some cases, prominent among which 
were the vices of gluttony and drunkenness. The result 
of this ofl&cial investigation was the dissolution of the 
smaller monasteries. And thus good was effected ; for, 
however much we discount the charges alleged, for the 
reasons above suggested, the lives of the inmates had 
become a far and wide scandal. Innocent VIII. sent a 
bull to Archbishop Morton in 1490, in which he informs 
him that he had heard with great grief from persons 
worthy of credit, that the monks of all the different 
orders in England had grievously degenerated, that 
giving themselves up to a reprobate sense they led 
dissolute Uves. But the archbishop was fully aware of 
the evil, for in 1487 he had convened a synod of the 
prelates and clergy of his province, for the reformation 
of the manners of the clergy. In this convocation many 
of the London clergy were accused of spending their 

K 
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whole time in taverns. But there is no disguising the 
fact that profuseness of living was countenanced in the 
highest places of the Church; which, if it does not 
excuse, at any rate explains the excesses of the ' inferior 
clergy.' As late as 1604, when William Warham was 
enthroned as Archbishop of Canterbury, a feast was 
given for which was procured — fifty-four quarters of 
wheat, six pipes of red wine, four of claret, one of choice 
white, one of white for the kitchen, one butt of Malmsey, 
one pipe of wine of Osey, two tierces of Ehenish wine, 
four tuns of London ale, six of Kentish ale, and twenty 
of English beer. 

It is curious how many of our tavern signs originated 
from incidents in the history of our sovereigns. The 
' Bed Dragon ' was in compliment to Henry VII., who 
adopted this device for his standard at Bosworth Field. 
It was in old times the ensign of the famous Cadwaller, 
the last of the British kings, from whom the Tudors 
descended. The field of Bosworth furnished matter for 
another sign. The hawthorn-bush crowned was adopted 
by Henry VII. in allusion to the crown of his predecessor 
which was found hidden in a hawthorn-bush after the 
battle. But the seventh Henry escaped the honour (?) 
conferred ui)on his successor and perpetuated, of being 
immortalised by his portrait as Bluff Harry on scores 
of tavern signboards. It is stated in the History of 
SifjnlHHtrd^ that at Hever, in Kent, one of these rude 
portraits of Henry VIIL may bo seen. Near this village 
tho Dolloyn, or BuIIen, fiimily held possessions, and old 
|>oopl« in tho district still show where Henry used to 
iu<H^i Anno HoUoyn, Aiij^how, years after the sad death 
of Anno, thrt vilhiRi^ lUobouso had for its sign, * Bullen 
Hulobortnl** When Uio place changed hands, the name 
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of the house was altered to the ' Bull and Butcher,' 
which sign existed till recently, but was altered at the 
request of the clergyman of the parish, who suggested 
the 'King's Head,' and the village painter was com- 
missioned to make the alteration. The bluff features of 
the monarch were drawn ; and in his hands was placed 
an axe, and so the sign remains at present. 

In the collection of ordinances for the Eoyal House- 
hold we have an account of the ceremony of wassellingy 
as was practised at Court on Twelfth Night in the reign 
of Henry VII. The ancient custom of pledging each 
other out of the same cup had given place to the use of 
different cups. Moreover, * when the steward came in 
at the doore with the wassel, he was to crye three tymes, 
" Wassel/ wassel! zvasself' and then the chappell (chap- 
lain) was to answere with a songe.' The custom of * toast- 
ing ' was in full force. Shakespeare's King Henry VIII. 
contains several such allusions. Thus in act i., scene 4, 
the king exclaims — 

Let's be merry. 
Good my lord cardinal, I have a half a dozen healths 
To drink to these fair ladies. 

Malmsey (pronounced by Shakespeare to be * fulsom ') 
competed with sack to be the favourite drink of the 
period ; it was the only sweet wine specified in the ordi- 
nances of the household of Henry VIII. Malmsey was 
a strangely generic term for sweet wines from almost 
every vine-growing district. Candia, Chios, Lesbos, 
Tenedos, Tyre, Italy, Greece, Spain, all yielding the 
Malmsey, which we found to have proved so fatal to 

Maudlin Clarence in his Malmsey butt. 

Some believe it to have been first made at Napoli de 

* K 2 
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Malvasia, in the Morea. Certainly the principal part of 
that which was so extensively imported in the middle 
ages came from the Archipelago. "When subject to 
Venetian rule Candia and Cyprus suppKed Europe with 
their finest wines, the former island alone being said to 
have exported 200,000 casks of Malmsey annually. 

Sack is another generic term for sweet wine,* and is 
not of necessity, as Nares describes it, * the same wine 
which is now named sherry ; ' a statement which the 
rest of his own remarks contradict. Thus we find not 
only sherry-sack, but canary-sack, Malaga-sack, rumney- 
sack, palm-sack, &c.^ The derivation of the word is 
much disputed ; some referring it to the Latin sagiis, 
thick, or siccus, dry ; others to the town Xique, but there 
is little doubt that it is from the Latin saccics, Spanish 
saco, a bag, from the sacks or bags in which the wine 
was exported. It continued a popular wine for another 
two centuries, as we find from Tom D'Urfey's ballad on 
the 'Virtues of sack' (1719). Eedding states that the 
term * sack ' was applied to sweet and dry wines of 
canary, Xeres, or Malaga. Vines are said to have been 
first planted in the Canary Islands in the reign of 
Charles V., imported thither from the Ehine. Canary 
was much drunk formerly ; the bibbers of it were dubbed 
* canary-birds,' and the wine * canary-sacke.' ^ An old 
writer growls, * sacke is their chosen nectar ; they love 
it better than their own souls ; they will never leave oflf 
sacke, until they have sackt out all their silver ; nay, nor 

* Cf . the Act of 1536 which speaks of ' sakkes and other sweete 



\vines.' 



- ' Now, many kinds of sacks are known and used.' Howell. Londi- 
nopolis, p. 103. The palm-sack, which Ben Jonson speaks of, is from 
I'alma Island, one of the Canary group. 

* Bancroft, Two Bookes of Epigrammes and EpitaphSy 1639. 
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then neither, for they will pawn their crouds for more 
sacke.' 

The following receipt for beer, taken from Arnold's 
Chronicle, pubUshed in 1521, reminds that by this time 
hops were in use, ' ten quarters of malt, 2 of wheat, 2 
of oats, with lllbs. of hops for making 11 barrels of 
single beer.' This is the first I can find with hops as 
an ingredient. The old distich, of which there are two 
versions, 

Hops, reformation, bays, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year, 



and 



Hops and turkeys, carp and beer, 
Game into England all in a year,^ 



would fix the introduction of hops to the time of Henry 
Vin. But there is a difficulty here, inasmuch as the 
use of this plant in brewing was known long before, and 
Henry VIII., who interfered in everything from religion 
to beer-barrels, forbade his subjects to put hops in their 
ale. 

Spirits were beginning to acquire a reputation in 
England. Numbers of Irish settled in Pembrokeshire in 
this reign, and employed themselves in the distillation 
of their national beverage, usquebaugh, which had a 
large sale in this country. 

But, to pass from the drinks to the drinkers, the 
habits of Henry VHI. are well known. He was con- 
stantly intoxicated, and kept the lowest company. His 
right hand, Wolsey, was actually put in the stocks by 
Sir Amias Powlett, when he was Eector of Lymington, 
for drunkenness at a neighbouring fair. Why should 

* Another variety of this second version is * Turkeys, carps, hops, 
piccarel, and beer.' Anderson. Hist, of Commerce^ vol. i., p. 364. 
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not snch ptmishments be reyived as either the stocks or 
the * drunkard's cloak ' ? In this latter, drunkards were 
paraded through the town, wearing a tub instead of a 
cloak, a hole being made for the head to pass through, 
and two small ones in the sides, through which the 
hands were drawn. 

Experience is a good master. No one could look 
after the monks better than Wolsey. It appears that a 
system of misericords had found place in monasteries. 
These misericords were exoneration from duties granted 
by the Abbots to the monks. This privilege in course of 
time they abused. The Augustinian canons absented 
themselves from the choir and cloister, sometimes for 
whole weeks; whereupon Wolsey ordered that these 
canons should recreate themselves not singly, but in a 
number together, supervised by the superior, and accom- 
panied; that they should repair not to the towns, 
villages, and taverns, but to sunny places near their 
houses ; that they should not go to houses of laymen to 
oat and drink without leave, but carry their provisions 
with thom. 

One of the most magnificent pageants on record wel- 
comed Anne Boleyn to tlie city of London in 1533. At 
Gracocluirch Corner was crecte<l ' the Mount Parnassus, 
with the fountain of Holicon.' It was formed of white 
marble. Four streams rose an ell high and met in a 
cup above the fountain which ran copiously till night with 
Bhonish wino. At tlie great Conduit in Cheap, a foun- 
tain ran oontinuouslyj at one end white wine, at the other 
elaivt* all tho afternoon* Anno had been maid of honour 
wt court* The household IhhJcs of the kings describe the 
alU>\vanoe at\d rules of Uie taWe of the ladies of the 
houselu>hK A marvellous lucture of the times ! A 
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chine of beef, a manchet, and a chet loaf was a breakfast 
for the three. To these was added a gallon of ale. 

Gascon wine was now in favour for court consump- 
tion. The Losely MSS. supply the items of Sir Thomas 
Garden's purchases for Anne of Cleves' cellar.* Among 
these were 8 hogsheads of Gascoigne wine at SI. each ; 
10 gallons of Malmsey at 20d. a gallon ; 11 gallons of 
Muscadel at 2a. 2d. a gallon ; and 10 gallons of sack at 
16d. a gallon. A pipe of Gascon wine was also the bribe 
which Lady Lisle sent to the Countess of Rutland, to 
secure her good ofl&ces in obtaining the post of maid 
of honour for her daughter, Miss Basset. 

We are able to form a rough estimate of the quantity 
of liquor kept in stock at this time, from a return which 
was made by order, on the occasion of the visit of the 
Emperor Charles V. to the king. The city authorities 
appear to have been afraid of being drunk dry by the 
swarming Flemings in the emperor's train. To avoid 
such a calamity, a return was made of all the wine to be 
found at the eleven wine merchants and the twenty- 
eight principal taverns then in London ; the sum total of 
which was 809 pipes.^ 

The corruptions of court life were fearlessly exposed 
by a contemporary, John Skelton, in his Bowge of Court. 
Bowge {bouche, mouth) denoted the courtier's right of 
eating at the king's expense. The Bowge of Court was 
an allegorical ship with court vices on board. Eccle- 
siastics in high places were mercilessly satirised in his 

> See Losely Manuscripts^ and other Bare Documents minutely illus- 
trating English History, Biography, and Manners from Henry VHI. to 
James I., preserved in the Muniment Boom at Losely House, edited with 
Notes by A. J. Eempe. 

'" Camden Society reprint of the Rutland Papers, 
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Colin Clout, e.g. (a) their hurry from the house of God to 
get drink — 

But when they have once caught 
Dommtis vohiscv/m hy the head, 
Then run they in every stead (place), 
God wot, with drunken noils (heads), 
Yet take they cure of souls. 

(b) Their unconcern at the tragedy of the Saviour's 
passion — 

Christ by cruelty 

Was nailed upon a tree ; 

He paid a bitter pension 

For manne's redemption, 

He drank eysell and gall 

To redeem us withal. 

But sweet hippocras ye drink, 

With * Let the cat wink 1 * 

(c) Their logomachies under the excitement of drink — 

They make interpretation 
Of an awkward fashion, 
And of the prescience 
Of Divine essence, 
And what hypostasis 
Of Christe's manhood is. 
Such logic men will chop. 
And in their fury hop 
When the good ale — sop 
Doth dance in their foretop. 

If Sir T. Elyot (1634) was correct in speaking of 
temperance as a new word, the virtue was old enough, 
even though the practice was rare. In the most corrupt 
times virtue has ever had its witnesses, even as the epoch 
of the dissolute Henry had its Sir David Lindsay, and 
its Earl of Surrey. The latter, amongst the means to 
attain a happy life, could name 
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The mean diet, no delicate fare ; 
True wisdom joined with simpleness ; 
The night discharged of all care ; 
Where wine the wit may not oppress. 

The legislation of this reign did little more than 
aflfect details. The repeal of a certain law is worthy of 
note. From a remarkable clause in a statute of Henry 
in. it might be supposed that England was much 
fallen from the flourishing condition of preceding times. 
It had been enacted in the time of Edward II. that no 
magistrate, in town or borough, who by his ofl&ce ought 
to keep assize, should during the continuance of his 
magistracy sell, either in wholesale or retail, any wine 
or victuals. This law seemed equitable in order to pre- 
vent fraud in fixing the assize. It was in this reign 
repealed. The following piece of legislation affected the 
price of wines : By 23 Henry VIII., c. 7, the wines of 
Gascony and Guienne were forbidden to be sold above 
eightpence the gallon, and the retail price of * Malmeseis, 
romeneis, sakkes, and other swete wynes,' was fixed at 
12d. the gallon, 6rf. the pottle, 3d. the quart, and direc- 
tions were given to the authorities * to set the prices of 
all kynde of wines in grosse.' The merchants, however, 
evaded or neglected the law and raised the price ; this 
aroused the vintners, who presented a remonstrance, in 
answer to which it was enacted that the commissioners 
appointed previously should have the discretionary power 
of increasing or diminishing the prices of wines sold in 
gross or by retail, as occasion should require. 

By an Act of 1631, every brewer was forbidden to 
take more than such prices and rates as should be 
thought sufficient, at the discretion of Justices of Peace 
within every shire, or by the mayor and sheriffs in a city. 
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An effort, only partly successful, was made at this 
time to reduce holidays, which had degenerated into 
occasions of excess. Complaint was made that the 
number of such days was excessively increased, to the 
detriment of civil government and secular affairs; and 
that the great irregularities and licentiousness which had 
crept into these festivals by degrees, especially in the 
churches, chapels, and churchyards, were found in- 
jurious to piety, virtue, and good manners, therefore 
both statutes and canons were made to regulate and re- 
strain them, and by an act of convocation, passed in 
1536, their number was reduced.* 

Perhaps nothing strikes one so much in connection 
with intemperance in pre-reformation time as the abuses 
that gathered about religious ceremonies. Everything 
of the kind was made a public occasion of excess. At 
weddings especially was this notorious. Writing upon 
the subject, a 16th century author observes, * Early in 
the morning the wedding people begynne to excead in 
superfluous eatyng and drinkyng, and when they come to 
the preachynge they are halfe droncke, some all together.' ^ 

It is not to be wondered at. The court was rotten, 
and its influence filtered then, as always, to the masses. 
Even the pledge of temperance introduced on the con- 
tinent about this time was no safeguard. It is told how 
Henry himself contrived to make an envoy of the Ger- 
man court, who was an associate of a temperate order, 
break his pledge, assuring him that if his master would 
only visit England he would not lack boon companions. 

Foreigners visited England. They came, they saw, 
they reported. A certain Master Stephen Perlin, a 
French physician who was in England just after Henry's 

* Tiisser Redivivus (1744), p. 81. 

* Christen State of Matrimony (1543). 
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death, records for the benefit of his countrymen : * The 
English, one with the other are joyous, and are very 
fond of music ; they are also great drinkers. Now re- 
member if you please that in this country they generally 
use vessels of silver when they drink wine ; and they will 
say to you usually at table, " Goude chere," and they will 
also say to you more than one hundred times, ** Drind 
oui," and you wiU reply to them in their language, " I 
plaigui" (I pledge you).' 

One of our own writers, Philip Stubbes, who was 
ridiculed by Nash for * pretending to anatomize abuses 
and stubbe up sin by the rootes,' asserts that the pubUc- 
houses were crowded in London from morning to night 
with inveterate drunkards, whose only care appears to 
have been as to where they could obtain the best ale, so 
totally oblivious to all other things had they become.* 

And what a flood of light is thrown not only on the 
universal drinking, but upon the respectability of the 
same, in the fact that a bishop. Bishop Still, a Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, and previously Master of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and Master also of Trinity, whose 
portrait still hangs in the College hall of the latter, 
should be the author of the following drinkiQg song, 
which Warton calls the first Chanson a Boire of any 
merit in our language, and apologises for introducing 
a ballad convivial and ungodlie. 

I cannot eate but lytle meate, 

My stomacke is not good, 
But sure I thinke that I can drinke 

With him that wears a hood. 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, 

I nothing am a colde, 
I stuff my skyn so full within, 
Of joly good ale and olde. 

^ The Anatomie of Abttses (15S3). 
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Bos MI5;. Gdi aaai. tSaet good ale jnoo^ie, 

Wb^ber & W new or ^ie. 



I ifesie BO iQst^ tuft a KBSb Ilawjm ioste, 
Azbiacnb Lu^nr due ffEe; 

Modi keade I mit deajic^ 
Bko frost Bor SBQcnr. aor wuaie^ I tiwer 

Can kBEt mee^ if I w«]Uk 
I am so wr^t ami fthuMiljr Iqpt 

Of JQ^ ffocd afe ami qAJcl 
CftonuL Backe ami sfde 90 Wre^ 90 Vaore^ de. 



And Tyb mj wifev thaJL^ as her l|rle» 

LoTedi wdl good ale to ac^e^ 
Fun oft dETskcs diee* tyll je may see 

Tbe learee ran dsyvne her cheeke. 
Then doth ^le tiowifr to me the bowle, 

£Ten as a manh-wocme sholdcv 
And sa jthy siveete hurle, I took my parte 

Of this jofy good ale andoUe. 
CAortM. Backe and syde go bare^ go Vaore^ etc 

Kow lei them diynke* tyfl they nod and winke. 

Even as goode Mk>wes sholde doe. 
They shall not mysse to hare the hhsse 

Ck>od ale doth baring moi to ; 
And all poore sonles that have scowred bowles. 

Or haTe them lustily trolde, 
Qod save the lives of them and their wives. 

Whether they be yxmge or olde. 
Charui. Backe and syde go bare, go bare, ete.^ 

Is there any wonder that his ' stomacke was not 
good'? Imagine some of his successors in that See 
imving composed it! Fancy the author of 'Glory to 

I This soiig is given in Washington's Irving's Sketch Book, in its 
(uiMiiml orthography* 
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Thee, my God, this night ' (Bishop Ken), having written 
it ! Mark, too, the insinuation of the fourth line as to 
the clergy of the period ! The authorship is vouched 
for by Thomas Park. The song begins the second act of 
* Gammer Gurton's Needle,' a comedy written in 1551, 
and acted at Christ's College, Cambridge. Warton 
mentions that in the title of the old edition it is said to 
have been written * by Mr. S., Master of Artes.' "Wliich, 
being interpreted is. Still; afterwards Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. 

It was about this time that that pernicious habit 
arose of transacting himness over drink. We find con- 
stant allusions in the Tudor period to the principal men 
of the boroughs in this manner concluding a bargain. 
Thus we find an entry of Mr. William Tudbold, Mayor 
of Lyme, 1551, to this effect: — ^ Item, paid at Kobert 
Davey's when we new agreed with Whytte the mason, 
vid.' 

These taverns were some of them kept by the clergy. 
Bishop Burnet states that so pillaged were the eccle- 
siastics of their property, that many clergjrmen were 
obUged for a subsistence to turn carpenters or tailors, 
and some kept alehouses. 

Hitherto there had been no civil legislation whatever 
against drunkenness. The crime is not mentioned in 
the Statute Book till the fifth year of Edward VI. From 
this time we shall find a number of statutes framed for 
the purpose of its prevention or punishment. 

The Act, 5th and 6th Edward, c. 25, is entitled, * An 
Acte for Keepers of Ale-houses to be bounde by Eecogni- 
zances.' The following is a brief epitoipe of the Act : — 
Forasmuch as intolerable hurts and troubles to the 
commonwealth do daily grow and increase through such 
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Thee, my God, this night ' (Bishop Ken), having written 
it ! Mark, too, the insinuation of the fourth line as to 
the clergy of the period ! The authorship is vouched 
for by Thomas Park. The song begins the second act of 
'Granmier Gurton's Needle,' a comedy written in 1551, 
and acted at Christ's College, Cambridge. Warton 
mentions that in the title of the old edition it is said to 
have been written * by Mr. S., Master of Artes.' Which, 
being interpreted is. Still; afterwards Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. 

It was about this time that that pernicious habit 
arose of transacting business over drink. We find con- 
stant allusions in the Tudor period to the principal men 
of the boroughs in this manner concluding a bargain. 
Thus we find an entry of Mr. William Tudbold, Mayor 
of Lyme, 1551, to this eSect :—' Item, paid at Robert 
Davey's when we new agreed with Whytte the mason, 
vid.' 

These taverns were some of them kept by the clergy. 
Bishop Burnet states that so pillaged were the eccle- 
siastics of their property, that many clergymen were 
obKged for a subsistence to turn carpenters or tailors, 
and some kept alehouses. 

Hitherto there had been no civil legislation whatever 
against drunkenness. The crime is not mentioned in 
the Statute Book till the fifth year of Edward VI. From 
this time we shall find a number of statutes framed for 
the purpose of its prevention or punishment. 

The Act, 5th and 6th Edward, c. 25, is entitled, * An 
Acte for Keepers of Ale-houses to be bounde by Eecogni- 
zances.' The following is a brief epitome of the Act :— 
Forasmuch as intolerable hurts and troubles to the 
commonwealth do daily grow and mcrease through such 
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abuses and disorders as are had and used in common 
ale-houses and other houses called tippling-houses, it is 
enacted that Justices of Peace can abolish ale-houses 
at their discretion, and that no tippling-house can be 
opened without a licence. That these houses be super- 
vised by the taking surety for the maintenance of good 
order and rule, and for the suppression of gaming. 
Moreover, special scrutiny was made into the forfeit- 
ing of such recognisances. Breaches of the Act were 
punished with imprisonment and fine. 

Two years later, an Act was passed to avoid the great 
price and excess of wine. * For the avoiding of many 
inconveniences much evil rule and common resort of 
mis-ruled persons used and frequented in many taverns, 
of late newly set up in very great numbers in back lanes, 
corners, and suspicious places within the city of London, 
and in divers other towns and villages within this realm,' 
it was enacted, subject to certain exceptions of rank and 
income, that none should be allowed to keep any vessel 
of Gascony, Guienne, or Eochelle wine for the use of 
his family exceeding 10 gallons under forfeiture of lOZ. ; 
none could be retailed without a licence, and only two 
taverns could be licensed in a borough, with the follow- 
ing exceptions, forty in London, three in Westminster, 
six in Bristol, four in Canterbury, Cambridge, Chester, 
Exeter, Gloucester, Hull, Newcastle, and Norwich ; three 
in Colchester, Hereford, Ipswich, Lincoln, Oxford, Salis- 
bury, Shrewsbury, Southampton, Winchester, and Wor- 
cester. The retail price was fixed, and none could retail 
wines to be drunk within their respective houses. 

Vastly important was this ' legislation ; its conse- 
quences were manifest, and would have been much more 
BO, had not so much of it been permitted to become a 
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dead letter. At any rate it paved the way for the very 
important Act of Philip and Mary in the Irish Parlia- 
ment which renders obligatory a licence for the manu- 
facture of Aqua VitsB, and which brought about so great 
a reduction in the use of ardent spirits in that country. 

The consort of Queen Mary soon found out the 
favourite English drink. Philip courted popularity. 
He gave it out that he was come to England to live 
like an Englishman, and in proof thereof drank some 
ale for the first time at a pubUc dinner, gravely com- 
mending it as the wine of the country. Queen Mary at 
the time of her coronation was single, so PhiKp missed 
the usual pageant, the running of the conduits at Corn- 
hill and Cheapside with wine, and the oration at St. 
Paul's School, of Heywood, the Queen's favourite poet, 
who * sat under a vine.' It is to be hoped that Heywood 
made himself more intelligible than in some of his enig- 
matical epigrams, of which that on * Measure ' is a speci- 
men. 

Measure is a merry meane, 

Which filde with noppy drinke, 
When merry drinkers, drinke ofif clene, 

Then merrily they winke. 

Measure is a merry meane, 

But I meane measures gret. 
Where lippes to litely pitchers weane, 

Those lippes they scantly wet. 

The pastoral visit of Bishop Kidley to Queen Mary 
reminds us of a curious feature of old Enghsh hospitality, 
that of drinking before leaving. Persons of quality were 
either taken into the cellar for a draught of ale or wine 
fresh from the cask, as was the Duke of Buckingham 
into Wolsey's cellar, or it was brought to them last 
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thing as they mounted their horses, and was called from 
this the stirrup-cup. 

Boy, lead our horses on when we get up, 
Wee'l have with you a merry stirrup cupp, 

Eidley was introduced to the cellar by Sir Thomas 
Wharton, the steward of the household. When he had 
drunk, he said he had done wrong to drink under a roof 
where God's Word was rejected. 

The opinions that have been ventured upon the rela- 
tive sobriety of the Elizabethan period are as conflicting 
as they are various. The most reliable contemporary 
who can be cited in favour of the sobriety of the period 
is WiUiam Harrison, whose opinion may be gathered 
from two passages of his work. He says, * I might here 
talke somewhat of the great silence that is used at the 
tables of the honourable and wiser sort generallie over 
all the realme, likewise the moderate eating and drink- 
ing that is daily scene, and finallie of the regard that 
such one hath to keepe himselfe from note of surfetting 
and drunkennesse (for which cause salt meat, except 
beefe, bacon, and porke, are not anie whit esteemed, and 
yet these three may be much powdered). But as in the 
rehearsall thereof I should commend the nobleman, 
merchant, and frugall artificer, so I could not cleare the 
meaner sort of husbandmen of verie much hobbling (ex- 
cept it be here and there some od yeoman), with whom 
he is thought to be the meriest that talketh of most 
ribaldraie, or the wisest man that speakest fastest among 
them, and now and then surfeiting and drunkennesse, 
which they rather fall into for want of heed-taking, than 
wilfuUie following or delighting in those errours of set 
mind and purpose. It may be that divers of them living 
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jEkt home with hard and pinching diet, small drinks, and 
some of them having scarce enough of that, are soonest 
overtaken when they come unto such banquets, howbeit 
they take it generaUie as no small disgrace if they happen 
to be cup-shotten, so that is a grefe unto them, though 
now 8ans remedie sith the thing is done and past.' The 
passage that follows certainly suggests that in some 
respects our ancestors were wiser than their descend- 
ants: — 

Drink is usually filled in goblets, jugs, bols of silver, in noble- 
men's houses, all of which notwithstanding are seldom set upon 
the table, but each one, as necessitie urgeth, calleth for a cup of 
such drinke as him listeth to drinke : so that, when he have tasted 
of it, he delyvereth the cup againe to some of the standers bye, 
who, making it cleane by pouring out the drinke that remayneth, 
restoreth it to the cupboard from whence he fetched the same. By 
this device much idle tippling is cut off; for if the full pots shall 
continuallie stand at the elbowe or near the trencher, divers will 
alwaies be dealing with them, whereas they now drinke seldome, 
and onelie when necessitie urgeth, and so avoid the note of grete- 
drynkinge or often troubling the servitors with filling their bolls. 

But there is a vast mass of evidence on the other 
side that must be examined before the conflicting judg- 
jtnents can be put into the scale. And first. 

The preambles to the Acts of Parliament testify that 
the national taste was intensifying. Thus the preamble 
to Act 1 Eliz. c. ii. states that of late years much greater 
quantity of sweet wines had been imported into the king- 
dom than had been usual in former times. Again, in 
1597, an Act was passed to restrain the excessive use of 
malt. The preamble asserts that greater quantity of 
malt is daily made than either in times past or now is 
needful. It must be remembered, however, that during 
the time of Elizabeth the escort of beer had become a 

L 
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tfthmbl^ tiriinoh of commerce. The queen herself^ in 
h^r right of purvc^yance^ a prerogatiye then inherent in 
tli^ oroivfi. ohudchI quantities of beer so obtained to be 
^ikl on th^ Continent for her own emolument. Further 
than thin, hoii^dt efforts were made in some directions 
to k^p down the home oonstmiption. For instance, it 
i» i^tated the Lord Keeper Egerton, in his charge to the 
jud|te9 wlien going on clrcoit in 1602, bade them ascer- 
taint for the queen*(» information, how many ale-houses 
the jU9tiee(<k of ttie |[H>aee had pulled down, so that the 
good ju^tieeti might be rewanied and the evil removed. 

One nHUt» Aet of thi^ reign must be noticed, the exact 
or f\llt pur|H>rt of whieh might be mistaken. It was 
nonUntill^y agalni^t the danger of fire, but in reality it 
WHffk tntendevi to prevent tipjxlers firom having the means 
of ei^ndneting f^irllve hrewingti« The Act bears the date 
of It^lHK fiy ))9 Klitt. it wat$ eiiaeted ' that no innkeeper, 
emnnion Urewer, or t.vi'Jler t^iall keep in their houses any 
fcweh a* «<itraw or verne* whieh shall not be thought 
requti^ite. and Mng warned) of the constable to rid the 
WMne within one da^v. ^1^¥^^« xx«** 

tn the next plaee >t^^ must take into account the 
extmordinarx mnVljr of xnne* wow drunk* Holinshed 
oJM!^erve*% * Ai^ ail ei»tate« doo exeeed herin^ I meane for 
n\nnl^er of eo*tlie dii^ie<s ij^o thej^^ forget not to use the 
Kke exxMw^^e in wine* ins^unueh as? there is no kind to be 
imis wheriMt at grtnit meelii^ ther\^ i$ not some store 
t^\ W had ' itH'^^w^sj^hHU Vkl^*^k'^l^^. The writer further 
l^l^H^k^ of the imt^wtatt^Mx ixf AXlMW w SIXOOO tuns a year, 
nys>\N<th^lanvlnv^ tW e<i^\5^taJi\t r\^«iiuts pot upon it. 
k^\^v d^^laihn^ aKnit ftl^v^ix ^^i«s^ eJf ^ ^uall wineiss' such 
^»^ v^l^vvlv v^v\s he ^'le^^ v\f ' the thirtie kii^k of Italian, 
\ \ V1^^<^nv ^^'^^i^k <>Mvam4iv vWx. wht«\\^ x^^fiMige <* sweet 
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Italian wine, so called from the thick-skinned grape or 
vemaccia used in its manufacture), cate, piment (vin cuit), 
raspiSy muscadell, ronmie, bastard, tire (Italian, from the 
grape tirio), oseie, caprike, clarcie, and malmeseie, are 
not least of all accompted of because of their strength 
and valure.' 

The monasteries were noted for having the best wine 
and ale, the latter of which they specially brewed for 
themselves. The author just quoted mentions that the 
best wine was called theohgicum^ because it was had 
* from the cleargie and reUgious men, unto whose houses 
manie of the laitie would often send for bottels filled 
with the same, being sure that they would neither drinke 
nor be served of the worst, or such as was anie waies 
mingled or brued by the vintner. Naie, the merchant 
would have thought that his soule should have gone 
streight waie to the deviU, if he should have served them 
with other than the best.' 

Besides all these kinds of wines, of which the 
strongest were most in request, distilled liquors were 
manufactured in England, the principal of which were 
rosa solis and aqua vitae. Ale and beer were also in 
request. There was single beer, or small ale, and double 
beer, also double-double beer, dagger ale, and bracket. 
But the favourite drink was a kind of ale called huf-cap, 
which was highly intoxicating ; thus in Harrison's 
England we read, * These men hale at huf-cap till they 
be red as cockes, and little wiser than their combs.' 
And again, the Water Poet, — 

There's one thing more I had almost forgot, 

And this is it, of ale-houses and innes, 

Wine marchants, vintners, brewers, who much wins 

By others losing, I say more or lesse. 

Who sale of Imf-cajp liquor doe professe. 

l2 
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Tlut^ drink (huf-cap) mis also called mad- dog, angels' 
llvnt mui dragon^s milk« The gentry brewed for their 
i>wn iHUiJ^mnption a generous ale which they did not 
Inruig to table till it was two years old. This was called 
X^kll^'k 44/f« tmm the month in which it was brewed. 
Ale wa» often richly compounded with various dainties. 
Often it was warmed^ and miied with sugar and spices ; 
i^Muetimes xrith a toast ; sometimes with a roasted crab 
i^ apple, making the beverage known as Lamb's wool. 

8<mii^lim<^ lurk I m a gio^sip^s bowl, 

1\\ vt&rv liki^iie$$ of a nMu^lei cnJ> ; 

Atul vchf&a sb« dnnks,. (ijG!!«iiLsl her UpR I bob, 

Aud oil h«r wiUnftr'd dew-ki^^ poor the ftle.^ 

Now «rv>Tni« Uk^ bowle 
Add sugiMT^ Mid nuluM^ And ginger.* 

The !i^trei\gth of the ale a;s commonly sold transpires 
fts\n\ nmi^v incidental notices in the history of the time. 
*nuw heuH^ter writer K> Burleigh that at a certain place 
\\\ her M^jt^ty-s travels * khei^ was not one drop of 
)I\hhI drink for her* * * * We were feiin to send forthwith 
\k\ hixndon, and to Kenilxoxrth^ and divers other places 
wheiv ale wai^ : her own here w;i;s so strong as there was 
no nmn able to shrink it^^ 

The ^^Imely of this queen has never been called in 
qmvsHtiiUu alUuMigh one auUuxr^ in ci^umenting on the 
Kenilwtuih )>agt>aJiU, rx>niark^ that many such entertain- 
uuvnt^ weiv aect^pt^nl by this queen^ who professed to 
iwti^n hix\iry a:i\d exl4rava4:t*Jnce^ and issued sumptuary 
edieU, b\it did not enuoWe inivcepi by example. This is 
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ill-natnred. It is Incidental to high position to accept 
a profusion of hospitality, for which it can scarcely he 
held responsible. And unquestionably on this occasion 
the hospitality was profuse. It is stated that no less 
than 865 hogsheads of beer were drunk at it, in addition 
to the daily complement of 16 hogsheads of wine. The 
entertainment lasted nineteen days. Notwithstanding 
such exceptional receptions, there is no doubt that the 
queen did bring influence to bear in refining the manners 
of her court; and among the many changes effected, 
none were more apparent than in the festive entertain- 
ments of the time. Harrison draws particular attention 
to the fact that the swarms of jesters, tumblers, and 
harpers, that formerly had been indispensable to the 
banquet-room, were now discarded. He further mentions 
another valuable change of custom. The wine and other 
liquors were not placed upon the tables with the dishes, 
but on a sideboard, and each person called as occasion 
required for a flagon of the wine he wanted, by which 
means *much idle tippling was avoided.' When the 
company had done feeding, what remained was sent to 
the servants, and when these were satisfied the frag- 
ments were distributed among the poor who waited 
without the gate. 

To the minstrel these innovations were practically 
ruin. He who had been in past times the soul of the 
tournament, and a welcome guest at every banquet, was 
now a street ballad-singer, or ale-house fiddler, chanting 
forth from benches and barrel-heads to an audience 
consisting of a few gaping rustics, or a parcel of idle 
boys ; and, as if the degradation of these despised and 
unhoused favourites of former days had not been enough, 
the stern justice of the law made them doubly vile, 
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obliging them to skulk into corners, and perform their 
tuorry offices in fear and trembling. Minstrels were now 
olaSBod in the statute with rogues and va^bonds, and 
made liable to the same pains and penalties. Already 
it might be said, 

No longer oonrted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He pour*d, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times vrere changed, old manners gone.^ 

What has just been observed of the queen, applies 
to more than one of her renowned courtiers. Burleigh 
wa8 a man given to hospitality, occasionally to con- 
viviality, if there is any truth in the lines known as 
TA<^ hlingtim 6FiiritiNc?, which thus describes him and his 
firioud, — 

H<(Mr« gallant gay Ess^x. and burly Lord Burleigh, 
8at0 lat« at th«ir rev«ls> and came to them early, 

i^lhuUng to the iuu at Islington. But rather than read 
iho man in an ephemeral lampoon we would turn to 
hU iH\lo litoxary production, and find the impress of his 
miud in lu$ work addr^^sed to his son Robert Cecil, 
t^utitloil iVyy|»(s or Dircrctkms tor A^ JTtU Ordmmg and 
V^mtt^ f^^^ Mms Lift^ in which he offers the fidlowing 
advioo J— 

1\HKliiiig lb« gviidin^ <^ thy lio«i»w kt ll^ iKK^iiiality be 
lUAl^^mtK aiidi. iic<vvt\liug Iv^ IIm iiM«MV$i of U^ ostafrew iath» pl^iti- 
ty\\ l^wa\ «|v(MCtng. but not <v>«5«|yx Fvnt I iwtvr ksMw any man grow 
\SSNV by Wn^hi^ an \>«\l«iriy laiibl^ l^t ^>tt>^ ^mosqum themsdres 
M\^v\i^ M\>vt4 xif*^^ aiwl llM^t bi>^l^ily Kmit^ i^ blama. But 
|vi^^\^t^\ »>^^wwl\ tbrnnkar^ x^^it vJt liiuw Ik>«bik w^uch is a vice im- 
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pairing health, consuming much and makes no show. I never 
heard praise ascribed to the drunkard, but for the well-bearing of 
his drink, which is a better commendation for a brewer's horse or 
a drayman, than for either a gentleman or a serving-man. 

A more striking lay homily than even this upon the 
evils of drink is to be found in the writings of another 
notable of the period, Sir Walter Ealeigh. His words 
are letters of gold. 

Take especial care that thou delight not in wine, for there was 
not any man that came to honour or preferment that loved it ; for 
it transformeth a man into a beast, decayeth health, poisoneth the 
breath, destroyeth natural heat, brings a man's stomach to an 
artificial heat, deformeth the face, rotteth the teeth, and, to con- 
clude, maketh a man contemptible, soon old, and despised of all 
wise and worthy men; hated in thy servants, in thyself, and 
companions; for it is a bewitching and infectious vice. A 
drunkard will never shake off the delight of beastliness ; for the 
longer it possesses a maa, the more he wiU delight in it ; and the 
older he groweth, the more he will be subject to it ; for it dulleth 
the spirits, and destroyeth the body, as ivy doth the old tree ; or 
as the worm that engendereth in the kernel of a nut. Take heed, 
therefore, that such a cureless canker pass not thy youth, nor such 
a beastly infection thy old age ; for then shall all thy life be but as 
the life of a beast, and afber thy death thou shalt only leave a 
shameful infamy to thy posterity, who shall study to forget that 
such a one was their father. 

Such is the language of the man who founded the 
* Mermaid ' in Bread Street, the first of the long suc- 
cession of clubs started in London,^ and connected with 
which were such as Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, 

1 In the time of Henry IV. there was a club called * La Court de bone 
Ck)mpagnie,' of which Ocdeve was a member, and perhaps Chaucer. 
The word club is connected with cleave^ which has the twofold meaning 
of spUt and adhere ; reminding one of the equivalent words partner and 
associet the former pointing to the dwision of profits, the latter to the 
community of interests. Cf. Timbs, Club Life. 
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?i ceg!t*r . tott* jommg &jm such a man, it is 

'Hxrz3s:ssc 2ir :xie Ticasicii of the naUonal taste had 

jfL ' - ' O . .2SKtf ihh xmnnsD, oostErratioii, and. of coarse^ 

ijcsFfcibi^ .2idf ioqh ztif p&g^ of history. Thas Cam- 

jsau. rrmr^f Jt :ae jeir 15S1 though the earlier part 

i. ^:]:^ (te«fcr';ftQini sXTsciats izziperfcct acquaintance with 

•n-iftus- itswry^ nanArks, 'The English, who had 

.iu^m?^ }i m "sua XorUKm nations, shown themselves 

jg^ :j4i»c iiAiii:fie«i to imiccderate drinking, and been 

.vnttSROUM Jur sbfir sooriety, first learned in these 

^f^ «rm SM Xeuierlinds to swallow a large quantity 

& zs^'xxdidm; Ifqiior. and to destroy their own health 

^ tftttisrtt^ ^x^ of others.' And as a confijrmation of 

fi^ .MArr MT^ of h^ assertion, it may be noticed that 

:a j4kniMu:^us ^rms formerly used in drinking matches 

.^et^ x ^cca» Cn^rmsuu or Danish origin.^ 

!X> dhf rsamse eJfeet the chronicler Baker observes 
:iM iurirt^ tb? Patch war the English learnt to be 
.^ttk^ir^ ;ucd brought the vice so &r to overspread the 
'^t^S^>ai U)ctiiit l2i^^"^ ^^re fiun to be enacted for repress- 
t^ '.;, r?fe? ^tirist Tom Nash, who Kved at this time, 
ii«<i*.iK^ ^ouly he could* the various classes of drunkards 
*N iN? w«*?i^^^ themselves to lus observation : — * The 
<tec^ :ss ,i^N^cr!iN^« and he leaps and sings and hollows 
.^Kt vift^vvdx &>r the heavens ; the second is lyon-drunk, 
MJ^i V diti^ ^hx> pot about the house, breaks the glass 
>^.t»t^**'^ ^i^h his dagger, and is apt to quarrel. . . . 
piv i^i^t i* #(n*i««*MfrMiiiA\ heavy, lumpish, and sleepy, 
A«si s*tW <^^r a Utile more drink and a few more clothes ; 
vfK? R^^'^^ ^^^ ihiyf^^irHnk^ wise in his own conceit when 
>l^ yH^^«^^ bring tvvrti a right word ; the fifth is maudlen;- 

^ v'H^^^^ »M#mv>tt will N» (ouud eriucised towards the end of this 
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drunk, when a fellow will weep for kindness in the midst 
of his drink. • . . The sixth is martin-drunk, when a 
man is drunk, and drinks himself sober ere he stir. The 
seventh is goat-drunk, when in his drunkenness he hath 
no mind but on lechery. The eighth is fox-drunk, as 
many of the Dutchmen be, which will never bargain but 
when they are drunk. All these species, and more, I 
have seen practised in one company and at one sitting.' 

The various methods of raising money for the Church 
and poor have already been examined under the heading 
of Ales. It will be necessary in forming the estimate of 
manners at this time to trace how the system developed. 
The use and abuse will be both apparent. For the 
use we turn to the Survey of Cornwall,^ where we read 
that :— 

For the church ale two young men of the parish are yearely chosen 
by their last pregoers to be wardens, who, dividing the task, make 
collections among the parishioners of what provision it pleaseth them 
voluntarily to bestow. This they employ in brewing, baking, and 
other achates against Whitsuntide, upon which holy dayes the 
neighbours meet at the church-house, and there meetly feed on 
theire owne victuals, contributing some petty portion to the stock 
which by many smalls groweth to a meetly greatness, for there is 
entertained a kinde of emulation between the wardens, who by his 
graciousness in gathering, and good husbandry in expending, can 
best advance the churches profit. Besides, the neighbour parishes 
at those times lovingly visit one another, and this way firankly 
spend their money together. When the feast is ended the wardeni^ 
yield in their account to the parishioners, and such money as 
exceedeth the disbursements is layd up in store to defray any 
extraordinary charges arising in the parish or imposed on them for 
the good of the country, or the prince's service. 

The next author to be cited gives both use and abuse; 
thus Philip Stubs (or Stubbes), who has been already 

> By Richard Carew, 1602. 
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qttotod^ afker speaking of the contributions of malt by 
porttiiukNQiers for church-ales, goes on to say : — 

IKHmzi this mppitatmn (strong liquor), this huffe-cap as they 
«dQL it» thib neetor of life, is set abroach, well is he that can get the 
soonest to it, and spends the most at it, for he is counted the 
j^odHest man of all the rest, and most in God's fAvoiir, because it 
is qpent upon his church forsooth. If all be true which they say, 
tifeey bestow that money which is got thereby for the repaire of 
their churches and chappels ; they buy bookes for the service, cupps 
Ibc the celebration of the sacrament, &c. 

Speaking of the manner of keeping wakes, he says 
they were the sources of ' gluttonie and drunkenness/ 
and that many spend more at one of these than in all 
the year besides. 

For the unqualified abuse of such a system we turn 
to a sermon preached in the same reign (1570) at Bland- 
foofd by William Kethe, from which it appears that these 
ehurch-ales were kept on the Sunday, ' which holy day,' 
Bays he, ' the multitudes call their revelyng day, which 
day is spent in bul-beatings, beare-beatings, bowlings, 
dioyng, cardyng, daunsynges, drunkenness, and whore- 
dome.' * 

Even this picture is utterly echpsed by the ghastly 
description of the excesses at a church dedication festi- 
val, as given by the contemporary Naogeorgus : — 

The dedication of the church is yerely had in minde, 

With worship passing catholicke, and in a wond'rous kinde ; 

• •••••• 

Then sundrie pastimes do begin, and filthy daunces oft ; 
When drunkards they do lead the daunce with firay and bloody fight, 
That handes and eares and head and f&ce are tome in wofull plight. 
The streames of bloud runne downe the armes, and ofbentimes is 

seene 
The carkasse of some ruffian slaine is left upon the greene. 

* Anatomie of AbtiseSt 1^83. 
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Hete many for their lovers sweete some dainty thing do trae, 
And many to the taveme goe and drinke for companie, 
Whereat they foolish songs do sing, and noyses great do make ; 
Some in the meanewhile play at cardes, and some the dice do shake. 
Their custome also is the priest into the house to pull, 
Whom, when they have, they thinke their game accomplished at 

full; 
He faxre in noyse exceedes them all, and eke in drinking drye 
The cuppes, a prince he is.^ 

Such a description is of itself an ample justification 
of the censure of the clergy in the injunctions of Eliza- 
beth, among which we find : ' The clergy shall not haunt 
ale-houses or taverns, or spend their time idly at dice, 
cards, tables, or any other unlawful game.' 

But amidst all these dissipated distractions, influences 
of a qualifying character were also at work. The power- 
ful pen of Bacon was writing, ' All the crimes on the 
earth do not destroy so many of the human race, nor 
aUenate so much property, as drunkenness.' George 
Gascoigne was holding up an honest old-fashioned mir- 
ror, true as steel, to the faults and vices of his country- 
men.^ In his curious treatise, the full title of which is 
A Delicate Diet for Daintie Mouthde Droonkards; wherein 
the fowle abuse of common carousing and quaffing with 
heartie draughtes^ is honestly admonished,* he vigorously 
inveighs against the popular drinks : ' We must have 
March Beere, dooble-dooble Beere, Dagger- Ale, Bragget, 
Eenish wine, White-wine, French wine, Gascoyne wine, 
Sack, Hollocke, Canaria wine. Vino Greco, Vinum amabile, 
and al the wines that may be gotten. Yea, wine of itselfe 
is not sufficient ; but Sugar, Limons, and sundry sortes of 

' Naogeorgus, The Popish Kingdome, Englyshed by Bamabe Googe. 
London, 1570. 

> Gascoigne : The Steele QUu : A Satyre, 1576. 



^*^r^^:nr?v.- - ^-^vrTT'i iitptlu.* Spenser was teaching 
T- : -crt-. . f..:i.t*i^jLr:fr 11 dia: marvellous production 

x.-\-. .- T».:r sj?i. "-JiiTAiu ire so matchlessly blended, 
^^ ^ . - *.. #. .*!> ^«:*jud book contains the legend 

^ ■,-.-.-.. r :. ."^^ .tiiiJtnmce. The knight is sent 
-«. t *--'. irr '. lit yiiry Queen, to bring captive 

- ■ ..v.- w .r«.::'ii:',r^:s«> named Acrasia, in whom is 
rrtK.-w rr 5-.=* '■ :v.tmr>?r:ince. The various adven- 
.-^ u r ..' t :r:rts t'tii ov the waj are such as show 
^-.-r^r- i.*!. :a?i-t'v =ifcccs of temperance, or the ill 
*..-^ ..--.-. >:^ f -.v.t:iiiJtr:fcrtvrt?. But before claiming for 
^ ^...-^ . :<._T*v> » \n!kzr^:ii in Spenser, it must be told 
->^ ?^ -actr- H»t:>. I- Ji 2i> Epithalamion harps on other 

-N^ K* t^te t'jw without restraint or stay, 
•^*» ^ t V* -•-it»* '^u^j *c»y the bellyful. 

:--^ ..:: L «! Hit: WUU. 

.^ >^'»t<.'.^wi wl -^ Yv*<>:s and walls with wine, 
■^>* -V ""." >'***5 *^^»1 drunken be ^nthaL 

-V3< *^ .i^<s.iii^ir <:r^us to those of the good Sir 

> ^,vv# .*«»* 'tic ,»r ?i>£ii\vr*r.oo goodly doth appear. 

o-i' t-^ *Kv-: <Cs^^^ >^>.or: ? Certainly not. The 
A. / . V «. "^ ii\c*: <>,:il^>ivari\ offers many a cau- 
^./ ^. .\ s^'^i^v tifv^ ^--^■"- 1^-^ Aiiimpt to quote him 
^". ^^v,. \ X>^^'^^ '>-^ r^^"^^'-* purjx^se. It must 
Lj V ^^:K-. -\^- >.;> vfc'orxs dvc or six prominent 
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Thus in the Tempest, act ii. scene 3, Stephano is 
made to say, * He shall taste of my bottle ; if he have 
never drank wine afore, it will go near to remove 
his fit.' 

II. That strict temperance is a source of health. 
Thus in As You Like It, act ii. scene 3, Adam 

declares — 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly. 

III. That the Danes had an established character for 
deep drinking. Thus Hamlet, act i. scene 4 : — 

Hamlet. The king doth awake to-night and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassel, and the swaggering upspring reels ; 
And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

Hot, Is it a custom ? 
'' Ham, Ay, marry, is't ; 
But to my mind — though I am native here 
And to the manner bom — it is a custom 
More honour'd in the breach than the observance. 
This heavy-headed revel, east and west. 
Makes us traduced and taxed of other nations : 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition ; and indeed it takes 
From our achievements,, though perform'd at height. 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 

' They clepe us drunkards.' And well our Enghsh- 
men might, for in Queen Elizabeth's time there was a 
Dane in London, of whom the following mention is 
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made in a collection of characters, entitled Looke to it, 
for He stab ye (no date) : — 

You that will drinke Keynaldo untd deth, 
The Dcme that would carouse out of his boote. 

Mr. W. Mason adds that 'it appears from one of 
Howell's letters, dated at Hamburg in the year 1632, 
that the then King of Denmark had not degenerated 
from his jovial predecessor. In his account of an enter- 
tainment given by his majesty to the Earl of Leicester, 
he tells us that the king, after beginning thirty-five 
toasts, was carried away in his chair, and that all the 
officers of the court were drunk.' 

See also the Nvga Antiqua, vol. ii. p. 133, for the 
scene of drunkenness introduced into the court of James I. 
by the King of Denmark in 1606. 

Eoger Ascham, in one of his letters, mentions being 
present at an entertainment where the Emperor of 
Germany seemed in drinking to rival the King of Den- 
mark : * The emperor,' says he, ' drank the best that 
ever I saw ; he had his head in the glass five times as 
long as any of us, and never drank less than a good 
quart at once of Ehenish wine.' 

rV. That Shakespeare regarded English drunkenness 
as influenced by our intercourse with the Low Countries. 
Thus, Merry Wives of Windsor ^ act ii. scene 2, Mistress 
Page calls Falstaff a Flemish drunkard. The Variorum 
Edition of 1803 has the following note : — 

It is not without reason that this term of reproach is here 
used. Sir John Smythe, in Certain Diacov/rseSy rfc, 4to. 1690, 
says that *the habit of drinking to excess was introduced into 
England from the low countries by some of our such men of 
warre within these very few years, whereof it is come to passe, 
that now-a-dayes there are very fewe feastes where our said 
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men of warre are present, but that they do invite and procure all 
the companie, of what calling soever they be, to carowsing and 
qaafi&ng; and, because they will not be denied their challenges, 
they, with many new conges, ceremonies, and reverences, drinke to 
the health of comisellors, and mito the hecJth of their greatest 
finends both at home and abroad, in which exercise they never 
oease till they be deade dnmke, or, as the Flemings say, doot 
dnrnkenJ" He adds, *And this aforesaid detestable vice hath, 
within these six or seven yeares, taken wonderful roote amongst 
our English nation, that in times past was wont to be of all other 
nations of christendome one of the soberest.' 

V. That whatever the Danes were, the English were 
worse. 

In Othello we have a terrible reputation. Thus : — 

Act ii. scene 8. The double-dyed lago has tempted 
honest foolish Cassio to drink with him, in spite of 
Cassio's very honest confession, ' I have very poor and 
unhappy brains for drinking : I could well wish courtesy 
would invent some other custom of entertainment.' But 
Cassio is weak. On lago's urgent pressing, he says, ' I'll 
do it ; but it dislikes me.' He had just before remarked, 
* I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was 
craftily qualified too, and behold what innovation it 
makes here [striking his forehead] : I am unfortunate in 
the infirmity, and dare not task my weakness with any 
more.' 

They passed to the revel. lago, who is seasoned, 
calls out : — 

Some wine, ho I 
And let me the canakin clink, clink ; 
And let me the canakin clink : 

A soldier's a man ; 

A life's but a span ; 
Why, then, let a soldier drink. 
Some wine, boys. \Wine brought in. 
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Caasio, *Fore heaven, an excellent song. 

logo. I learned it in England, where (indeed) they are most 
potent in potting. Your Dane, your German, and your swag-bellied 
Hollander, — Drink, oh 1— are nothing to your English 

Cassio. Is your Englishman so expert in his drinking ? 

logo. "Why he drinks you with facility your Dane dead drunk ; 
he sweats not to overthrow your Almain ; he gives your Hollander 
a vomit ere the next pottle can be filled. 

Cassio, To the health of our general I 

Mon. 1 am for it, lieutenant, and I'll do you justice. 

Jago. sweet Englcmd ! 

How like is human nature at all periods! lago's 
drinking song reminds us of the half-gay, half-melan^ 
choly campaigning song, said to have been composed by 
General Wolfe, and sung by him at the mess-table on 
the eve of the storming of Quebec, in which he fell so 
gloriously : — 

"Why, soldiers, why 

Should we be melancholy, boys ? 

Why, soldiers, why, 

"Whose business 'tis to die ? 

For should next campaign 

Send us to Him who made us, boys, 

We're free from pain ; 

But should we remain, 

A bottle cmd hind landlady 

Will set all right again. 

This song was a favourite with Sir Walter Scott — see 
Washington Irving's Abbotsford and Newstead. 

VI. The bane of ardent spirits and of that to which 
they conduce — intemperance. Thus Othello, act ii. 
scene 3 : — 

O, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away 
their brains 1 that we should, with joy, revel, pleasure, and applause, 
transform ourselves into beasts ! 
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And again — 

O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be known 
by, let us call thee — devil 1 

And— 
Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingredient is a devil. 

Two customs which are alluded to in Shakespeare's 
works are worthy of note. Merry Wives of Windsor , act 
ii. scene 2. 

Bard, Sir John, there's one Master Brook below would fain 
speak with you, and be acquainted with you ; and hath sent your 
worship a morning's draught of sack. 

According to Malone, it seems to have been a com- 
mon custom at taverns, in our author's time, to send 
presents of wine from one room to another, either as a 
memorial of friendship, or (as in the present instance) 
by way of introduction to acquaintance. Of the exist- 
ence of this practice the following anecdote of Ben 
Jonson and Bishop Corbet furnishes a proof: *Ben 
Jonson was at a tavern, and in comes Bishop Corbet 
(but not so then) into the next room. Ben Jonson calls 
for a quart of raw wine, and gives it to the tapster. 
** Sirrah," says he, ** carry this to the gentleman in the 
next chamber, and tell him, I sacrifice my service to 
him." The fellow did, and in those words. " Friend," 
says Dr. Corbet, ** I thank him for his love ; but 'pr'ythe 
tell him from me that he is mistaken ; for sacrifices are 
always himt " ' {Merry Passages and Jeasts, MSS. Harl. 
6395). 

This practice was continued as late as the Eestoration. 
In the Parliamentary History, vol. xxii. p. 114, we have 
the following passage from Dr. Price's Life of General 
Monk: *I came to the Three Tuns before Guildhall, 

M 
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where the general had quartered two nights before. I 
entered the tavern with a servant and portmanteau, and 
asked for a room, which I had scarce got into, but wine 
followed me as a present from some citizens, desiring leave 
io drink their morning's draught with me.' 

The other custom to be noted is that of taking night- 
caps. Macbeth, act i. scene 2. 

Lady Macbeth, I have dragged their possets. 

It appears from this passage as well as from many 
others in our old dramatic performances, that it was the 
general custom to take possets just before bed-time. So 
in the first part of King Edward IV., by Heywood : 
' thou shalt be welcome to beef and bacon, and perhaps 
a bag-pudding ; and my daughter Nell shall pop a posset 
upon thee when thou goest to bed.' Macbeth has already 
said : — 

Go bid thy mistress, when my d/rinh is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. 

Lady Macbeth has also just observed : — 

That which hath made them dnmk, hath made me bold. 

And in The Merry Wives of Windsor Mrs. Quickly 
promises Jack Eugby a posset at night. This custom is 
also mentioned by Froissart. 

One more quotation I cannot refrain from adding, 
tt is not from Shakespeare, but from one who had 
Htudled him, and who, if nothing else, could certainly 
parody tho * sevon ages of man ' (^4* You Like It, act ii. 

WHUtO 7). 

litAWKX or DttttNKRNNK»8.— All the world's a pub, 
K\\{\ VkW Uit* \\\^\\ wul womon merely drinkers ; 
T\\py \\^yp \\mv \\weo\m\\» »uui their staggerings ; 
AuU mi« mux kx n d^y driiikB many glasses, 
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His acts being seven stages. At first the gentleman, 

Steady and steadfast in his good resolves ; 

And then the wine and bitters, appetiser, 

And pining, yearning look, leaving like a snail 

The comfortable bar. And then the argmnents, 

Trying like Hercules with a wrathful frontage 

To refuse one more two penn'orth. Then the mystified, 

Full of strange thoughts, unheeding good advice, 

Careless of honour, sudden, thick, and guttural. 

Seeking the troubled repetition 

Even in the bottle's mouth ; and then quite jovial, 

In fair good'humour while the world swims round, 

With eyes quite misty, while his Mends h\m cut, 

Full of nice oaths and awfiil bickerings ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth stage shifts 

Into the stupid, slipping, drunken man. 

With * blossoms ' on his nose and bleery-eyed, 

His shrunken face unshaved, from side to side 

He rolls along ; and his unmanly voice, 

Huskier than ever, fails and flies. 

And leaves him— staggering round. Last scene of all, 

That ends this true and painfcd history. 

Is stupid childishness, and then oblivion — 

Sans watch, sans chain, sans coin, sans everything. 

It is impossible to dismiss Shakespeare without some 
notice of the man himself. But how little is known 
apart from his works ! ^ Go to Stratford-on-Avon, visit 
*the birthplace;' hear those good ladies who show it 
tell you of the eight villages immortalised by their sup- 
posed connection with the poet ; hear them repeat the 
lines ascribed by tradition to Shakespeare himself: — 

Piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillborough, hungry Grafton, 



' ALL that can possibly be verified has been investigated by the inde- 
fatigable energy and industry, extending over nearly half a century, of 
J. 0. Halliwell Phillipps, Esq., FJa.S., of HoUingbury Copse, Brighton. 

vl2 
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Dudging Exhall, Popish TVickford, 
Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford. 

Hoar them tell the story of Shakespeare's crab-tree, 
how that the young poet was one of a party who accepted 
ti ohftllenge for a drinking bont from certain topers at 
lUdfont how that the hero became so overcome that 
whi*u ho started home he could proceed no farther than 
thi> onib-tree, and so lay down there and sheltered for 
iixv night.* Hear, too, of * y* Falcon Tavern,' close to 
tUo grammar school where the poet was almost certainly 
(HluoatiHl. And tliis is all that the present limit allows. 

How dunl he ? We tmn to the pages of an inimitable 
diar\\ and read thus : 

At\i»r thin Hct (r«»ferring to the making of his wiQ) we snrmise 
tho (HH^t'H 9tr^ngth rallied, his firiends probably heard of his 
iUi\\^'«H« and crv>w\UHi aroond him. . . . Then came Ben Jonson 
Vk\\\\ hmvtiviu Uit$ chv><sen one<s — thev shared his iomost heart. In 
ti\\' vit \\ i4\ the i^tagi\ at gi.K>d men*8 feasts* . . . Their minds had 
iHHM\ MH ivius Shakespeare was* sick, and they came to cheer, to 
MvH«(h« tv> H,Ym|H^thise with his soffi^rings. Animated and excited 
i\\ Ouur Uxivg-tneil and miich4oved society, as the sound of the 
l\ uu^H^t uvust^ the s|nrit of the dying war»horse» their presence and 
wvio^'A uiad« huu &>rget the weakness that even then was bowing 
huu lo ihe very du$t« He left his chamber, and perhaps quitted 
i\u Usl tv^ jvHU the circle; we think wi^ hear him. with musical 
\ \vu^\ exolaiuu * 5^ek now ! drvx^p now I * We imagine we behold 
Ui^ |vA\e 6ioe tlushed wiih the brilliant animaikMi of happiness, bat 
Ux^t vvf b^lU« We see his eyes flashing with the rays of genius, 
H^v^l H|V4^^4(lu\g with seniimeuis v\f anmingkd pletksoi^* He is him- 
K^^lf A^uu the li>rw>r« vxf death an& passed aw^ny. the festive banquet 
\H ii)M>^«^d% ai^d the wartu gT^> v\f fneiHily hands have driven the 
ihu'K xs^n^^^vg f^uvies (Kmu his lightened Keciurt : he is the life of the 
)M^u.\v Ove «^^uit v\f the feasts: b\it tl^ exevtion ^anns fur too great 
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for his fragile frame, * the choice of death is rare,' and the destroyer 
quitted not his splendid victim.^ 

So passed away William Shakespeare, whose influence 
cannot be better summed up than in the words of a very 
thoughtful writer : — 

In all his works he is a witness ever ready to declare and 
expose the ruling sin of his day and generation. It is true that he 
sometimes found a picture gallery among the drunkards, used them 
in his artistic way, and made them extol the virtues of the thing 
that lowered them to what they were, the buffoons of his creation ; 
but in his heart of hearts, as he would himself express it, he 
abhorred the thing, while he could not resist the acknowledgment 
of its fascination. 

The same cannot be said of his friend, Ben Jonson, 
who, like so many of the dramatists of the period, as 
Marlowe, Greene, and Nash, was a notoriously free liver. 
His naturally passionate disposition, so unlike that of 
his famous friend, was rendered more hasty and vin- 
dictive by his addiction to drink. He goes near to con- 
demn himself in his apostrophe * To Penshurst ' : — 

Whose KberaJ board doth flow 
With all that hospitality doth know I 
Where comes no guest but is allowed to eat 
Without his fear, and of my lord's own meat ; 
Where the same beer and bread, and self-same wine, 
That is his lordship's shall be also mine. 
And I not fain to sit — as some this day 
At great men's tables — and yet dine away. 
Here no man tells my cups. 

To him canary was 

The very elixir and spirit of wine. 

He could say, though not in the original intention, 

' Diary of the Be v. John Ward (arranged by Charles Severn, 1839). 



t(f» M ESf zn xx caiitMim or msnoL 

/^^ mifi^f^ Urn h^inm €4 wme. ^mArm^ 

lim JfmitmU H^cidbU Bmletfor (kt ApoOo. 

l^d mm fmi gam^ or dnKberi, bitber come. 
fM ^$m4t§f fo(t>l«, md sordid boct keep heme. 
iM Ummd, eirilt merry men, V imr^ed, 
^(idm444n4%^f nor be choice ladie* digjiled. 
iM W/l^4#Hf In itte treat oflend the gneste; 
|K//f<^ f4fr 4*li^t than cort prepare the feaet. 
f\i4i mnM M\A jmrvey'r must our palates know ; 
KnA 9m^ ptmUmd who shall sit higji or low. 
Owr WtiiUffH wwst quick'»i(^ted be, and dnmln 
4li4 l^i iU^ drawers quickly hear and come. 
IM ImH put win* be mix'd, but brisk and neat. 
Of ^Ifi^ tiw drinkers may the vintners beat. 
Afi4 \¥i our only emuktion be, 
N(4 4rl«klnK much, but talking wittily, 
f «««t it be vtited lawful to stir up 
^i^iU Miber with a moderate chirping cup ; 
l/et HMi our e«mpany be or talk too much ; 
()}t M^riaus thln{(s, or sacred, lefs not touch 
With i*iite4 headi* and bellies. Neither may 
l'*iddl*»ri» Mftttsk'd obtrude themselves to play, 
Wiih lau(«hh>». leajjlng, danoinp, jests, and songs. 
And wUat^'er else to fateful mirth belongs, 
[M*n eelebrate ow feasts; and let us see 
Thai all our jests witlumt reflection be. 
\m\YU\ jHiems let no man rehearse, 
N(»r auy be ewupelled to write a verse. 
All U(»iie of vain disputes must be forborne, 
Aud let m l(»ver h\ a corner mourn, 
Tm ftght aud brawl, like hectors, let none dare, 
OUttkies (0* windows break, or hangings tear, 
Whoe'er »baU publish what's here done or said 
VifiHK\ {i\\x so^aety must be banishM ; 
J^ei \\m^ by drinkii^g do or suffer harm, 
Aud» while we »^^y» Wt us be always waniu 
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In one of his plays he absurdly compares the host of 
the * New Inn ' to one of those stone jugs called * Long 
Beards.' 

Who's at the best some round grown thing — a jug 
Fac'd with a heanrd, that fills out to the guests. 

These stone vessels may be recognised as glazed, of 
a mottled brown colour, with a narrow neck and wide- 
spreading belly, a rudely executed face with a long flow- 
ing beard, and a handle behind. Mr. Chaffers, from 
whom this description is taken, says that these vessels 
were in general use in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries at public-houses, to serve ale to the customers. 
The largest size held eight pints. Some of them bore 
coats-of-arms. They were also called Bellarmines, after 
the celebrated cardinal who so opposed the progress of 
the reformers that he incm-red the hatred of the Protest- 
ants, who manifested their rancour by satire such as 
this bottle, which figured a hard-featured son of Adam. 

In the Cynthia's Revels of Ben Jonson, occurs an 
allusion to that hideous custom, the practice of which 
he attributes to a representative lover stabbing himself, 
drinking a health, and writing languishing letters in his 
blood. In the Humorous Lieutenant of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, allusion is made to the same practice of gentle- 
men cutting and stabbing themselves, and mingling their 
blood with the wine in which they toasted their mis- 
tresses. In the Merchant of Venice the Prince of Morocco, 
with the same meaning, speaks of * making an incision 
for love.' Jonson occupied the president's chair in the 
Apollo room in the Devil Tavern (on the site of which 
is Child's bank), surrounded by the 'eruditi, urbani, 
hilares, honesti,' of that age. A contemporary drama- 
tist, Shakerly Marmion, describes him thus : — 
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The boon Delphic god 
Drinks aadcj and keeps his Bacchanalia, 
And has his incense and his altars smoking, 
And speaks in sparkling prophecies. 

The tavern to which Ben gave such a lasting reputa- 
tion had for a sign the Devil, and St. Dunstan twigging 
his nose with a pair of hot tongs. Over the chimney 
inside were engraved in black marble his leges conviviales^ 
and over the door some verses by the same hand, which 
wind up with a eulogistic encomium upon wine. 

Ply it, and you all are mounted, 

*Tis the true Phcebian liquor. 

Cheers the brains, makes wit the quicker ; 

Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 

And at once three senses pleases.^ 

Two authors, who would well bear comparison, re- 
main to be mentioned — ^Barnabie Googe and Thomas 
Tusser. The latter was a georgical poet of great popu- 
larity in the sixteenth century. His poems were faithful 
pictures of the domestic life of the EngUsh farmer of his 
day. He concerns us now simply for his beUef in the 
strengthening virtues of the hop. Among his * Directions 
for Cultivating a Hop Garden,' we find : — 

The hop for his profit I thus do exalt. 
It strengtheneth drink, and it favoureth malt ; 
And being well brewed, long kept it will last. 
And drawing abide —if ye draw not too f^sL 

His entire poem, after considerable expansion, ap- 
peared under the title of Five Hundreth Points of Good 
Huslnvuirie. 

GiK>ge wrote upon the same subject.* We can glean 

^ George Diini€»l» Merrie England in the Olden Time, 
"■ Fi^km BiM>kes cf Hmbandry, 1578, 
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from him some useful mform3,tion upon the culture of 
the vine in England. He says : — 

We might have a reasonable good wine growing in many places 
of this realme ; as imdoubtedly wee had immediately after the 
Ck>nquest; tyU partly by slouthftdnesse, not liking anything long 
that is painefiill, partly by civil discord long-continuying, it was 
left, and so with tyme lost, as appeareth by a number of places in 
this realme that keepe still the name of vineyardes; and uppon 
many cliffes and hilles are yet to be scene the rootes and olde 
remaynes of vines. There is besides Nottingham an auncient 
house, called ChilweU, in which house remayneth yet, as an 
auncient monument, in a great wyndowe of glasse, the whole order 
of planting, pruyning, stamping, and pressing of vines. Beside 
there is yet also growing an old vine, that yields a grape sufficient 
to make a right good wine, as was lately proved. There hath, 
moreover, good experience of late yeears been made, by two noble 
and honorable barons of this realme, the lorde Cobham and the 
lorde Willyams of Tame, who had both growyng about their houses 
as good wines as are in many parts of Fraunce. 
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"« oNursac wnt :niff r^cSrc i: viH be neeessaur to con- 
; a: "fib irst ^uiik!«. -mb^i ifzz^ the drinks chiefly in 
% Ttuttgoiec: 3e?ir^..g ibe ds:e 1612, enumerates a 



iemisQ^ :n0 sess ^v^tf :i K^amate. satae the Gasgony, 
J^MMOs. Tb£c« ws2=3dl Jketha shERT Esck, nor 
^Uii^ar* 3i2r sz^hET-^-^ikTiiacil Candr. nor liquorish 
3ft«ui .liMiftQii Biwimrd, &i AHgmm, nor any qnick-spirited 



!?ta£ :^i«iisiL wines of the Saeke species were now 
^.e^iMiW :&vt;artiisi?^ is evident from an ordinance of 



"IrJIV^E^^k :tt 4ttu»»^ pass* Spanish wines, called sacke, were little 
^^ ^- %iu« 4^«(d iix v^QX cvxxzt* and that in late years, though not of 
.«U3KM^ .Wlv^«:i£t».Vv is vas thoQgfat convenient that sach noblemen 
■^ <^i.>4iMi^ -AiM^ vsuxie]:^ of account, as had diet in the court, npon 
:^m: i«£<^««ito^ c^v ^hrkib^ssit^ <w otherwise, might have a bowle or 
^jl«(^ A ^^^'^'^^ ^hfi^ ^^ ^^ $n^< quantity spent ; we understanding 
4^ "^lUiUit ^iW^ U^ ^vtiurs ii is used as conmion to all order, 
^^f.^ .} x^kbibi^tir i>P w^ttXK>n£M«$e and surfeiting than for necessity, to 
j^ ^N^ -j^^ ^tji^i^Ad e:k|vn;$^« • • • Our pleasure is that there be 
4^K %^ *^ ^ ^^ig^^^i v>f vHur seller 12 gallons of sacke a day, and 

ftK- t^^kiu v>f Malmsey had passed away, and the 

■ ^ Vmw«^x^>( vMt a U^KNk^tt luonster, called the Black Dog of Newgate.' 
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Hungarian red wine (Ofener) had taken its place. It 
came by Breslau to Hamburg, whence it was shipped to 
England. Very little Hungarian wine used to be made 
with a view to exportation. Now many sorts find their 
way to this country, notably the Carlowitz. The wine- 
jurors of the 1862 Exhibition reported : — * Great expecta- 
tions have been formed of the capability of Hungary as 
a wine supplying country. The produce is large, amount- 
ing to nearly 250,000,000 gallons yearly. Many of the 
wines are good, but more careful treatment is generally 
required.' At one time only imperial Tokay was known 
in England as the produce of that country.^ 
Hock was also in high repute : 

What wine is it ? Hock, 
By the mass, brave wine.^ 

Besides wine, beer and spirits were both adopted. 
Spirits used to be called strong waters, and comfortable 
waters; thus, when Sir George Summers of Lyme, in 
1609, was driven before a hurricane, which led to his 
discovery of the Bermudas, there appeared no hope of 
saving the ship, so waterlogged was she. In this ex- 
tremity, those who had * comfortable waters * drank to 
one another as taking their last leaves. 

Ale and beer were both in common use. But a new 
kind arose in competition. Dr. Butler, physician to 
James I., and, according to Fuller, the ^sculapius of 
that age, invented a kind of medicated ale, called Dr. 
Butler's Ale, which used to be sold at houses that had 
the * Butler's Head ' for a sign.' 

But to pass from the quid to the quatenus, as Bishop 

* J. B. Sheen, Wines. Cyrus Bedding, Modem Wines. 
^ Beaumont and Fletcher, The Chances. Y. 

* History of Signboards. 
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Aiodr^iih^ would say. Were these liquors drunk to excess ? 
We siioold suspeet that such would be the case, knowing 
tide e^uuoaple of the Court, and remembering that not a 
iilUe of the literature of the time abetted free hying, 
whilal, at the same time, legislative restriction and eccle- 
siaalioal monition were rife, and in certain quarters, both 
derioal and lay, these excesses were vehemently anathe- 
laatiaed. 

Yea, the legislative, we shall find, was active, far 
more active than the executive, as appears from the 
renewal of an important statute in the same reign, just 
aa though it had utterly ceased to be in force. The 
king showed great desire to enforce several statutes, but 
the difficulty lay in the fact that he was the first to in- 
fringe them. In fact, as Green does not hesitate to 
aver, the king was known to be an habitual drunkard ; 
ladies of rank copied the royal manners, and i?olled in- 
toxicated in open court at the king's feet.* His tutor, 
Buchanan, was a great drinker ; and his nurse is said to 
have been a drunkard,* which latter circumstance gave 
him a predisposition to drink ; the relation of cause and 
effect in such cases being estabUshed. Dr. Mitchell, one 
of the Lunacy Commissioners, stated in evidence before 
the Select Committee on Habitual Drunkards in 1872 : 
* It is quite certain that the children of habitual drunkards 
are in a larger proportion idiotic than other children, and 
in a larger proportion themselves habitual drunkards.' * 
The king's hereditary tendency was not improved by his 
connection with Denmark. In the carouses with which 

* JOsiory of the English People, 
" HlriukUml ; Lii^es of Queens, 

• Hurton obaervea (Anatomy of Melancholy ^ i. 2) : • Dranken women 
luvm^ |mrt bring f(»rth ohihlren like unto themselves.' 
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that Court celebrated the royal nuptials, James increased 
that proclivity for heavy drinking to which most of his 
follies may be traced. He dates his letters * From the 
castle of Cronenburg, quhaire, we are drinking and driv- 
ing our in the auld manner.' The same influence fol- 
lowed him to his own dominions. A tavern sign, * The 
King of Denmark,' perpetuates to this day a royal visit 
which was celebrated with unparalleled orgies. It will 
be remembered that James I. married a sister of Chris- 
tian IV., king of Denmark.* In 1606 the Danish king, 
Christian, paid a visit to this country. He and his 
brother-in-law, James, were invited to a festival at Theo- 
balds, the seat of the Prime Minister Cecil, Earl of 
SaUsbury. The revellings there were disgraced by scenes 
of intemperance which have acquired historical notoriety. 
The queen was by necessity absent at the time when 
the kings were abandoning themselves to unrestrained 
excess. Mr. Samuelson, in his History of Drink, has 
fallen into the error of certain writers of the last century 
who have accused Queen Anne of the derelictions from 
propriety committed on this occasion by a certain queen, 
who, having taken too much, reeled against the steps of 
King Christian's throne. But, as is pointed out by 
Strickland, this queen was only the Queen of Sheba, 
personated by a female servant of the Earl of Salisbury, 
and not the Queen of Great . Britain, as any one may 
ascertain who reads Sir John Harrington's letter, the 
sole document on which is founded the mistaken accusa- 
tion of intemperance against the queen of James I. The 

* The author of the History of Signboards is wrong in saying 
(p. 52) that James married a daughter of Christian IV. James married 
a daughter of Frederio U. and a sister of Christian IV. Frederick was 
dead before the marriage of James. 
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uUrry \iM hiem alien told in whole or part, bat it may be 
W4}U U3 prcKluce the origmal.^ 

^hufm whotn I Twirer eoald get to taste good liquor now . . . 
Wnllow in \r^Hni\y rklightft. The ladies abandon sobriety, and are 
tmni to roll tilnmi in intoxication* After dinner, the representation 
of HoldtnoTif Win t^rmple, and the coming of the Queen of Sheba was 
tnmb* « » * The lady who did play the queen's part did carry most 
ptisoUmn giftn to both their majesties, but forgetting the steppes 
ftriMng to the canopy, overset her caskets in his Danish Majesty's 
lapf and fell at his feet, though I rather think it was on his face. 
Much was the hurry and confusion— cloths and napkins were at 
hand to make all clean. His Majesty then got up, and would dance 
with the Queen of Hheba, but he fell down and humbled himself 
before her and was carried to his inner chamber. The enter- 
tainment and show went forward, and most of the presenters went 
backward or fell down, wine did so occupy their upper chambers. 

Much more is told, but one sentence is pregnant: 
* The gunpowder fright is out of all our heads, and we 
are going on hereabouts, as if the devil were contriving 
every man should blow up himself by wild riot, excess, 
and dovastation of wine and intemperance.' 

The queen was not present ; indeed, she was not 
even a guest of the earl at this time, but was confined to 
her chamber siok and sad at Greenwich Palace. At a 
banqtiet on the Thames, however, given soon after by 
her royiU brother, the queen was present. They pledged 
mt^\\ other to continued friendship. To each pledge, 
{{mwu truuiiH>t, and cmmon were responsive. Shake- 
w|>m»v dewerilves^ a similar scene : 

NS> jv^^wud h<(^UUi Umt Denmark drinks to-day, 
Wwk i\\^ )^¥t>«^l t'MUUMi h> ih» eloads shaU tell. 

Hu^'h )\Kh)^9^ ot (iiendidup se<em almost typical of the 

\ ^\s M\S\ \Uni\>^'>^s y^^M> .l*%*^> i> 5M^ It is cited, more or 
W*N \\\ i.ws^wis ^^s ^':>>^\ 'isi'chK^U' l>v«^w««»«; Aubrey, HisL Emg.i 
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happy event of 1863, to which Jean Ingelow so ex- 
quisitely alludes in her * Wedding song.' 

Come up the broad river, the Thames, my Dane, 
My Dane, with the beautiful eyes. 

• ••••• 

And they said, * He is yoimg, the lad we love, 

The heir of the Isles is young ; 

How we deem of his mother, and one gone above, 

Can neither be said nor sung. 

He brings us a pledge — he will do his part 

With the best of his race and name ; ' 

And I will, for I look to live, sweetheart, 

As may suit with Thy mother's fame. 

But, taking leave of the court, let us proceed to dis- 
cover the manners of the people, from contemporary 
authors and dramatists. Much is to be gleaned from 
the voluminous writings of Thomas Decker, whose pam- 
phlets and plays, the Quarterly Review once said, would 
furnish a more complete view of the habits and customs 
of his contemporaries in vulgar and middle Ufe than 
could easily be collected from all the grave annals of the 
times, ffis Seven Deadly Sins of London, pubHshed in 
1606, is a mighty invective against the iniquity of the 
day. It has been well remarked in the introduction to 
Arber's reprint of the work, how much the mind of the 
writer was imbued with the style of the old Hebrew pro- 
phets, and how sure he was that that style would find a 
response in the hearts of his readers. For instance, 
how like the * burden of the Word of the Lord ' is his 
apostrophe to London — * London, thou art great in 
glory, and envied for thy greatness. Thou art the good- 
liest of thy neighbours, but the proudest, the wealthiest, 
the most wanton. . . . Thou sit'st in thy gates heated 
with wines.' In his account of the third deadly sin, he 
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speaks of wines, Spanish and French, meeting in the 
cellar, conspiring together to lay the Englishman under 
the board. Perhaps his finest effort of prosopopaeia is 
his impersonation of sloth, whom he represents as giving 
licences to all the vintners to * keepe open house, and to 
emptye their hogsheades to all commers, who did so, dye- 
ing their grates into a drunkard's blush (to make them 
knowe from gates of a prison) lest customers should 
reele away from them, and hanging out new bushes, 
that if men at their going out could not see the signe, 
yet they might not lose themselves in the bush. . . . 
And as drunkennesse when it least can stand, does best 
hold up ale-houses, so sloth is a founder of the alms- 
houses, . . . and is a good benefactor to these last.' 
To call attention to this author's notices of such mhs 
of drunkenness as Vpsy-Freeze, Crambo, Parmizant, &c., 
would be beside the present object; but the book will 
amply repay study, and serve as a commentary on 
Defoe's Plague of London. Several other of his works 
bear upon the present theme, e.g. The Batchelor's Ban- 
quety Lanthorne and Candle Light, and English Villanies 
prest to Death, 

A writer quite as voluminous, and equally with 
Decker a scourge of iniquity, was George Wyther (per- 
sistently called by so many — Hazlitt and Brand among 
the number — Wythers). In 1613 he brought out his 
satirical essays. Abuses Stript and Whipt, the truth and 
beauty of which, to his honour be it said, touched the 
heart of Charles Lamb, who observes : * 

The game run down is coarse general vice, or folly as it appears 
in classes. A liar, a drunkard, a coxcomb, is stript cmd whipt. . . . 
To a well-natured mind, there is a charm of moral sensibility running 

* Charles Lamb's Wofks, On the Poetical Works of George Wither. 
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through them. Wither seems everywhere bursting with a' love of 
goodness, and a hatred of all low and base actions. At this day it 
is hard to discover what parts in the poem Abuses Strvpt could have 
occasioned the imprisonment of the author. Was vice in high 
places more suspicious than now ? 

Eeference has already been made to the allusion in 
this work of Wither to the custom of Hock-tide. He 
ridicules the notion of such an observance and that of 
ales subserving the devotion of youth, and indignantly 
asks, — 

What will they do, I say, that think to please 
Their mighty God with such fond things as these ? 
Sure, very ill. 

In this same work occurs an allusion to the then com- 
mon practice of inserting toast into ale with nutmeg and 
sugar : — 

Will he will drinke, yet but a draught at most. 
That must be spiced with a rmt-hrovme tost. 

The origin of the word toast is much disputed, as is 
elsewhere observed, and no better account of it is forth- 
coming than that the word was taken from the toast 
which was put into the tankard, and which still floats in 
the loving cup. Hence the person named was the toast 
or savour of the wine, that which gives the draught 
piquancy. 

Many other of the drinking customs of the day are 
criticised, but not all with censure. The ode to Christ- 
mas, for instance, contrasts strongly with his later 
puritanical sentiments. Neither sectarian gloom nor 
civil struggles had yet enveloped the author when he 
wrote, — 

Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry. 

N 
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Hark how the roofs with laughter sound I 
Auon they'll think the house goes round, 
For they the cellars' depth have found, 
And there they will be merry, 

which introduces a stanza upon wassailing. A change 
must have come over his dream before he wrote his 
second ode on the same subject, which alone would 
entitle him to the encomiums of Hazlitt or any other 
critic* 

Far more unqualified denunciation of seventeenth 
century excess is to be found in a volume by Thomas 
Young (1617), entitled England's Bane, or the Descrip- 
tion of Drunkennesse, He says, — 

There are in London drinking sohooles : so that drunkennesse is 
professed with us as a liberall arte and science. ... I have seene 
a company amongst the very woods and forests drinking for a 
muggle, Sixe determined to trie their strengths who could drinke 
most glasses for the muggle. The first drinkes a glasse of a pint, 
the second two, the next three, and so every one multiplieth till the 
last taketh sixe. Then the first beginneth againe and taketh seven, 
and in this manner they drinke thrice a peece round, every man 
taking a glasse more than his fellow, so that he that dranke least, 
which was the first, drank one and twenty pints, and the sixth man 
thirty-six.^ 

Scarcely less absurd than these laws of drunkenness, 
are the laws of health-drinking as described by Bar- 
naby Rich in his work published 1619, the title of which 
is an excellent preface to the subject-matter, * The Irish 
Hubbub, or tlie English Hoe atid Crie ; briefly pursuing 
the base conditions and most notorious offences of this 
vile, vaine, and wicked age. No less smarting than 
tickling/ «&o. Tho following is his description of toast- 
ing laws :— 

* V\Wk\ ill Sir U. KUis't Ikmnd, i\9K Antii., «nd inNares' Glossary. 
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He that beginneth the health hath his prescribed orders ; first 
uncovering his head, hee takes a full cup in his hand, and settling 
his countenance with a grave aspect, hee craves for audience ; 
silence beiag once obtained, hee begins to breath out the name 
peradventure of some honourable personage that is worthy of a 
better regard than to have his name polluted amongst a company 
of drunkards ; but his healthe is drunke to, and hee that pledgeth 
must likewise off with his cap, kisse his fingers, and bowing him- 
selfe in signe of a reverent acceptance. When the leader sees 
his follower thus prepared, he soups up his broath, tumes the 
bottom of the cup upward, and in ostentation of his dexteritie, 
gives the cup a phillip, to make it cry twango. And thus the first 
scene is acted. The cup being newly replenished, to the breadthe 
of an haire, he that is the pledger must now beginne his part, 
and thus it goes roimd throughout the whole company, provided 
alwaies by a cannon set downe by the founder, there must be three 
at the least still uncovered, till the health hath had the fall passage, 
which is no sooner ended, but another begins againe, and he drinks 
a health, &c. 

It appears from another author, that this method 
was accounted a procedure in order , for he adds, * It is 
drunke without order when the course or method of order 
is not observed, and that the cup passeth on to whom- 
soever we shall appoint.' Drink is the burden of the 
songs of this hilarious writer, who is usually known by 
the sobriquet of Drunken Barnaby (or Barnabea) from 
the titles he himself employed. It is curiously illustra- 
tive of the hold that convivial phrases had upon the 
popular mind that we find a pious divine solemnly quot- 
ing the words of a suffering Christian, one Lawrence 
Saunders, to this effect, — * My Saviour began to mee in a 
bitter cup, and shall not 1 pledge Him? ' [i.e. drink the 
same cup of sorrow]. The divine just alluded to, Dr. 
Samuel Ward, of Ipswich, in his sermon (1635) entitled 
*Woe to Drunkards,* anathematises toasting: 'Aban- 
don that foolish and vicious custome, as Ambrose and 

v2 
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Ag^, in his chapter on 'Mirth and Merry Com- 
paav/ he warns, — 

Bufc see the miuchifif ; nmny rnrjti, Jinowin^ that merry company 
i£i the only medicine n^n\mi infOntKjholy, will therefore neglect 
their bosinesfit and Npend all tlioir dayN among good fellows in a 
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time, weaken their temperatures, contract filthy diseases, rhemnes/ 
dropsies, calentures, tremor, get swoln juglars, pimpled red faces, 
sore eyes, &c. ; heat their livers, alter their complexions, spoil their 
stomachs, overthrow their bodies (for drink drowns more than the 
sea and all the rivers that fall into it), mere fimges and casks — 
confound their souls, suppress reason, go from Scylla to Charybdis. 

If such were the avowed expressions of Burton, we 
shall not wonder to find such men as George Herbert 
and Bishop Hall vehement in denunciation of the same, 
bane. 

Because luxury is a very visible sin, the parson is very carefal 
to avoid all the kinds thereof, hut especially that of dHnhmg^ 
beca/use it is the most popula/r vice ; into which if he come, he 
prostitutes himself both to shame, and sin, and by having fellow- 
ship with the imfruitfol works of darkness, he disableth himself of 
authority to reprove them : for sins make all equal whom they find 
together ; and then they are worst, who ought to be best. Neither 
is it for the servant of Christ to haimt inns, or taverns, or ale-houses, 
to the dishonour of his person and office.^ 

This passage is quoted to call attention to the words 
italicised (not by Herbert), * because it is the most popidar 
vice ; ' an independent confirmation of the excessive 
drinking in the reign of James I. 

Again, in The Parson in Journey, chapter xvii., — 

When he comes to any house, where his kindred or other 
relations give him any authority over the family, if he be to stay 
for a time, he considers diligently the state thereof to God-ward, 
and that in two points : First, what disorders there are either in 
apparel, or diet, or too open a buttery , &c. 

The meaning of the words italicised is mistaken by 
the occasional annotator to Bohn's edition, who explains 
it, 'A repository or store-room for certain provisions.' 
But in Elizabethan and Jacobean times, buttery always 

' George Herbert : Country Pa/rson* 
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meant the place where the beer (or wine) was kept. 
Evidence is forthcoming from our dramatists of those 
periods. Thus : — 

(1) Maria, in Twelfth Night (act i., scene 3), says to 
the unfortunate butt Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, * I pray 
you bring your hand to the buttery bar and let it drink.' 

(2) Middleton, in A Trick to Catch the Old One (Ed. 
Dyce, vol. ii.), has a clear proof, in the words, ' Go, and 
wash your lungs i' th' buttery.' 

From Herbert's JaculaPrudentum may be extracted — 

A drunkard's purse is a bottle. 

Choose not a house near an inn. ^ 

Take heed of the vinegar of sweet wine. 

The wine in the bottle doth not quench thirst. 

A morning sun, and a wine-bred child, and a 
Latin-bred woman, seldom end weU. 

Once more, from the Church Porch, — 

Drink not the third glasse, which thou canst not tame 
When once it is within thee ; but before 
Mayst rule it, as thou list : and poure the shame, 
Which it would poure on thee, upon the floore. 
It is most just to throw that on the ground 
Which would throw me there, if I keep the round. 
He that is drunken may his mother kill 
Bigge with his sister : he hath lost the reins, 
Is outlaw'd by himselfe ; all kinde of ill 
Did with his liquor slide into his veins. 
The drunkard forfets Man, and doth divest 
All worldly right, save what he hath by beast. 
ShaU I, to please another's wine-sprung minde. 
Lose all mine own ? God hath giv'n me a measure 

Short of his canne, and bodie. 

* ****** 

Be not a beast in courtesie, but stay, 
Stay at the third cup, or forego the place. 
Wine above all things doth God's stamp efface. 
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Bishop Hall was unsparing in his lashes of the vices 
of his time, and amongst these of intemperance. We 
hear him in verse and prose, in critique and sermon. 
Thus, in his Satire on the Stage,^ — 

Soon as the sun sends out his piercing beams 
Exhale out filthy smoke and stinking streams, 
So doth the base and the fore-barren brain, 
Soon as the raging wine begins to reign. 

In his Contemplation on Lot he remarks, ' Drunken- 
ness is the way to all bestial affections and acts. Wine 
knows no difference either of persons or sins.' In his 
sermon preached at Paul's Cross, on Good Friday, 1609, 
we jBind 'Every of our sins is a thorn, and nail, and 
spear to Him ; while thou pourest down thy drunken 
carouses, thou givest thy Saviour a portion of gall.' 
Why are not the preachers of to-day equally outspoken? 
One of his apophthegms can scarcely be forgotten:^ 
* When drinke is in, wit is out ; but if wit were not out, 
drinke would not be in ; ' and, lastly, — 

Wine is a mocker. When it goes plausibly in, no man can 
know how it will rage and tyrannise. He that receives that traitor 
within his gates shall too late complain of surprisal. It insinuates 
sweetly, but in the end it bites like a serpent and hurts like a 
cockatrice. Ev^ good Uriah is made drunk. The holiest may be 
overtaken. 

But it is time to pass from precept to law. 

In 1603 the power of licensing inns and ale-houses 
was granted by letters patent to certain persons, in which 
it was enacted that no victualler could sell less than one 
full quart of the best ale for one penny, and two quarts 
of the smaller sort for the same. The preamble of the 
statute of 1604 is most valuable for the information it 

^ Virgidemiarum, ii. 3. ' Nabal and Abigail, 
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affords as to what the ancient Parliaments considered to 
be the legitimate use of a tavern. 

Whereas the ancient, true, and principal use of wine, ale-honses, 
and victualling-honses was for the receipt, relief, and lodging of 
way&ring people travelling from place to place, and for the supply 
of the wants of such people as are not able by greater quantities to 
make their provision of victuals ; and not meant for entertainment 
and harbouring of lewd and idle people to spend and consume 
their money and time in lewd and drunken manner : it is enacted 
that only travellers, and travellers' friends, and labourers for one 
hour at dinner-time or lodgers can receive entertainment under 
penalty. 

The statute of 4th James imposes punishment for 
drwnkenness : — 

Whereas the loathsome and odious sin of drunkenness is of late 
grown into common use, being the root and foundation of many 
other enormous sins, as bloodshed, stabbing, murder, swearing, 
fornication, adultery, and such like, to the great dishonour of God 
and of our nation, the overthrow of many good arts and manual 
trades, the disabling of divers workmen, and the general impoverish- 
ing of many good subjects, abusively wasting the good creatures of 
God. 

Therefore a fine of five shillings was imposed for 
intoxication, or confinement in the stocks for six hours, 
and for the first offence of remainmg drinking in a per- 
son's own neighbourhood, a fine of three shillings and 
fourpence, or the stocks, the penalty being increased for 
further offence. The fine, it must be remembered, was 
worth several times the same amount imposed now for 
intoxication, and the high road to it, tippling, is now 
passed over. The time prescribed in the stocks was fixed 
at six hours, because by that time the statute presumed 
the offender would have regained his senses, and not be 
liable to do mischief to his neighbours.* 

' Blackstone : Covnm, on the Laws of England^ iv. 4. 
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Little success can as yet have attended legislation, 
for in 1609, the statute, admitting that * notwithstand- 
ing all former laws and provisions already made, the 
inordinate and extreme vice of excessive drinking and 
drunkenness doth more and more abound,' enacts that 
offenders convicted against the two last Acts shall be 
deprived of their licence. Again has this statute to be 
renewed in 1623, as though the executive had slept. 
Among the grievances that the Parliament of 1621 
examined was one that patents had been granted to Sir 
Giles Mompesson and Sir Francis Michel, for licensing 
inns and ale-houses; that great sums of money had 
been exacted under pretext of these licences ; and that 
such innkeepers as presumed to continue their business 
without satisfying the rapacity of the patentees, had been 
severely punished by fine, imprisonment, and vexatious 
prosecutions. The patentees were denounced as criminals. 
They fled for refuge. Sentence was passed upon them, 
which, in the case of Mompesson, was commuted. Many 
useful hints might be learnt from purely local legislation 
from time to time. Indeed, a most useful code might be 
formed from a digest of borough enactments. Let one 
illustration suffice. We find a local law at Lyme, about 
this time, to the effect that no retailer of beer was to 
sell to any craftsman or servant of the town, unless he 
was in company with a stranger. In 1612 it was there 
ordered that no one should tipple any one day above one 
hour in any house. It merely remains to be noticed 
that in Cott. MSS. Titus B. III. Codex chartaceus, in 
folio, Constans fol. 281, may be found — 

1. A letter of James I. to the magistrates of Southampton ; with 
orders for the regulation of ale-houses and victualling-houseSf 
Westm., March 3, 1607. 
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8. An order of the Queen's Council for an exact account of aU 
the inns, ale-houses, and taverns in the kingdom, towards levying a 
tax upon them for the repairs of Dover harbour. Richmd, July 20, 
1577. 

4. An order for the regulation of ale-houses, 1608. 

6. An order of Privy Council for a return concerning the ale- 
houses in different countries, Feb. 19, 1608. 

6. Three letters of the Privy Council, and a paper of directions 
oonoeming ale-houses. Greenwich, June 30, 1608.^ 

The reign of Charles I. very nearly covers the 
second quarter of the seventeenth century. If we had 
to select a single author as our guide to the social habits 
of the time, we should probably at once jBlx upon Thomas 
Heywood, the busiest of dramatic writers, * a sort of 
prose Shakespeare,' as Charles Lamb makes bold to say. 
Of his numerous works, one is a direct exposure of 
the then drinking customs.^ The immense variety of 
drinking-cups, as well as the intrinsic value of many of 
them, speaks volumes. He describes them as * some of 
elme, some of box, some of maple, some of holly, &c., 
mazers, broad-mouth'd dishes, moggins, whiskins, pig- 
gins, cruizes, ale-bowles, wassell-bowles, court-dishes, 
tankards, kannes, from a bottle to a pint, from a pint to 
a gill. Other bottles we have of leather, but they are 
most used amongst the shepheards and harvest-people 
of the countrey ; small jacks wee have in many ale-houses, 
of the citie and suburbs, tip't with silver, besides the 
great black jacks and bombards at the court, which 
when the Frenchmen first saw, they reported at their 
returne into their countrey, that the Englishmen used to 
drinko out of their bootes : we have besides, cups made 
of horns of beasts, of cocker-nuts, of goords, of the eggs 

* Court of Hastings Book for Lyme. 

' Philocothonislai or the Drunkard opened, 1635. 
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of estriches, others made of the shells of divers fishes 
brought from the Indies and other places, and shin- 
ing like mother of pearl. Come to plate, every taverne 
can afford you flat bowls, prounet cups, beare bowles, 
beakers ; and private householders in the citie, when 
they make a feast to entertain their friends, can furnish 
their cupboards with flagons, tankards, beere-cups, wine- 
bowls, some white, some percell gilt, some gilt all over, 
some with covers, some without, of sundry shapes and 
qualities.' 

In the same books occurs the following curious 
satire : — * There is now profest an eighth liberal art or 
science, called Af% Bibendi, i.e. the Art of Drinking. 
The students or professors thereof call a greene garland, 
or painted hoope hang'd out, a colledge, a sign where 
there is lodging, man's-meate, and horse-meate, an inne 
of court, an hall or an hostle, where nothing is sold but 
ale and tobacco, a gramincur schoole; a red or a blue 
lattice, that they terme a free schoole for all comers. . . . 
The bookes which they studdy, and whose leaves they so 
often turne over are for the most part three of the old 
translation and three of the new. Those of the old 
translation — 1, The Tankard ; 2, The Black Jacke ; 3, The 
Quart-Pot, Eib'd, or Thorondell. Those of the new be 
these : 1, The Jugge ; 2, The Beaker ; 3, The Double or 
Single Can, or Black Pot.' The same author gives a 
list of slang phrases then in use, signifying the being 
intoxicated. * He is foxt, hee is flawed, he is flustered, 
hee is suttle, cupshot, he hath scene the French king, 
he hath swallowed an havie or a taverne-token, hee hath 
whipt the cat, he hath been at the scriveners, and 
learn'd to make indentures, hee hath bit his grannam, 
or is bit by a barne-weesell,' &c. In another of his 
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productions. Shipwreck by Drink, he describes a drunken 
scene which took place in a house that he was passing 
in which a feast was being held : — 

In the height of their carousing, all their brains 
Warmed with the heat of wine. 

And a marvellous piece of description it is. The 
guests imagine themselves to be rocked in a vessel 
during storm, climb bedposts as though they were 
masts, turn out the furniture as if casting ship-lading 
overboard ; another bestrides his fellow to escape, Arion- 
like, on the dolphin's back. The staff of the constable 
who enters is considered to be Neptune's trident, and so 
forth. 

But enough of this author. The habits of his time 
had evidently impressed him, and he constantly revives 
his impression. But it was no self-formed phantom. 
Abundance of corroboration is forthcoming. A poUtical 
economist of the same date (1627) remarks, ' This 
most monstrous vice is thus defined : — " Drunkenness is 
the privation of orderly motion and understanding.". . . 
But I need not stand much about the definition of 
drunkenness, for, with grief I speak it, the taverns, ale- 
houses, and the very streets are so full of drunkards in 
all parts of this kingdom, that by the sight of them it 
is better known what this detestable and odious vice is 
than by any definition whatsoever.' * 

Begarding it then as established, that the intemper- 
ance of the times of Elizabeth and James I. was still 
perpetuated, it is natural to inquire to what it is to be 
attributed. 

* For a picture of social degradation in this direction, see Middleton's 
A Chast Mayd in Cheape'SidCt 1630 (or T. Middleton's WorkSt iv. 
44, (to.). 
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(1) The attractiveness of the drinks themselves^ a con- 
stant factor in all periods. 

Of wines, Canary and sack were in most demand, 
though these were constantly terms indifferently used ; 
thus, — 

Some sack, boy. 

Good sherry-sack, sir ? 

I meant Canary, sir ; what, hast no brains ? * 

The following is the explanation of the confusion in 
terms : — 

Your best sacks are of Xeres in Spain ; your smaller, of Gallicia 
and Fortugall ; your strong sacks are of the islands of the Canaries 
and of Malligo, and your Muskadine and Malmseys are of many 
parts, of Italy, Greece, and some special islands ; ^ 

and renders intelligible the following : — 

Two kinsmen near allied to sherry sack. 
Sweet Malligo and delicate Canary.^ 

It is extolled in Beaumont and Fletcher : — 

Give me a cup of sack 
An ocean of sweet sack. 

Canary was in great esteem. John Howell praises it 
as * accounted the richest, the most jBirm, the best bodied, 
and lastingest wine : while French wine pickles meat in 
the stomach, this is the wine that digests, and doth not only 
breed good bloud, but it nutrij&eth also, being a gluti- 
nous substantial liquor. Of this wine, if of any other, 
may be verified that merry induction, that good wine 
makes good blood, good blood causeth good humours, 
good humours causeth good thoughts, good thoughts 

> Haywood and Rowley, Fortune by Sea and Land, 
2 Gervase Markham, English Hottsewifei 1683. 
• Pasquil, PaUnodia^ 1619. 
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bring forth good works, good works carry a man to 
heaven ; ergo good wine carrieth a man to heaven. If 
this be true, surely more English go to heaven this way 
than any other, for I think there is more Canary brought 
to England than to all the world besides/ ^ 
But probably no kind of drink came amiss. 

The Buss drinks quass ; Dutch, Lubeck beer, 

And that is strong and mighty ; 
The Briton, he metheglin quaflfe, 

The Irish aqtua vites ; 
The French affects the Orleans grape, 

The Spaniard tastes his sherry ; 
The English none of these can 'scape, 

But he with all makes merry.* 

(2) The prevailing habit of toasting may be set down 
as a second cause, and a powerful factor it must have 
been in national corruption, if the case is not overstated 
by William Prynne,* who wrote his startling book to 
prove *the Drinking and Pledging of Healthes to be 
SinfuU and utterly Unlawful unto Christians.' In his 
Epistle Dedicatorie to -King Charles I. he urges that 
bis Majesty's health is an occasion, apologie, pretence, 
and justification of excesse. 

Alasl how many thousand persons have been drawne on to 
drunkennesse, drinking their wit out of their heads, their health 
out of their bodies, and God out of their soules, whiles they have 
beene too busy and ofticious in carrying healthes imto your sacred 
Majestie. 

Following upon this is an appeal ' To the Christian 
Beader,' in which he offers six reasons * why men are 
so much infatuated with the odious sinne of drunken- 
nesse. (a) The inbred corruption and practice of humane 

' Familiar Letterst 11, 60. * Haywood, Rape of Lucrece, 

* HeaWhea ; Sicknesse, 1628. 
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nature, (b) The power of the Prince of the ayre, who 
hath lately gotten such high predominance in the souls 
of vitious men, that they doe not only glory in their 
drunkennesse, proclaiming it unto the world, but set 
themselves against the God of Heaven, violating the very 
lawes of nature and the very rules of reason, (c) The 
third reason is, the popular titles given to abettors 
of intemperance, e.g., good fellow, sociable, joviall boon 
companion, good natured, &c. ; whilst mottoes of ig- 
nominy are applied to the temperate, e.g., Puritan- 
isme, discourtesie, coynesse, singularitie, stoicisme, &c. 

(d) The fourth reason is the neghgence and coldnesse 
of justices, magistrates, &c., in the faithful execution 
of those pious statutes enacted by the State against 
this sinne. " If justices were as diligent to suppresse 
drunkennesse and ale-houses as they are industrious 
to patronise them, the wings of drunkenness would 
soon be dipt, whereas now they spread and grow, 
because the sword of execution clipse them not." 

(e) The fifth cause why this gangrene doth so dilate is 
the ill example of gentlemen, great men, magistrates, and 
ministers, who either approve excesse, or tolerate it in 
their misgoverned families, " which are oftentimes made 
the very theatres of Bacchus, and the seminaries, sinkes, 
and puddles of ryot and intemperance, under pretence of 
hospitaUty." (/) The sixth cause assigned is, " Those 
common ceremonies, wiles, and stratagems which the 
deuill and his drunken rowt have invented, of purpose to 
alure, force, and draw men on to excesse of wine." . . . 
There is no such common bayte to entice men to intem- 
perance as this idle, heathenish, and hellish ceremonie 
of beginning, seconding, and pledging healthes.' 

Prynne then proceeds in the book proper to give 
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3ltt«(K tcsamiiiUK agamst health-drinking, drawn out 
Qc ^«TitM£^ i^rm. Perhaps the most useful part of 
.£M^ j«A^k :ifr SKii ;&rraT of quotations from ' the Fathers ' 
^Siot^ x^ftfestuns of intemperance ; SS. Augustine, Basil, 
.^LMt Vmi)nna« b^ing most frequently quoted. He vindi- 
<iM«^ l^uciMr firom a charge laid against him by the 
^«!4B!4as ^hhch cannot be omitted. They put it about 
' 4MiC Cuchk^r once made a great feast at his house, to 
%aiva Iw iixvited the chiefest Professours of the Univer- 
stltsi^ ;iad among the rest one Islebius. Dinner being 
^^u^kKt• and all of them somewhat merry, Luther, after 
!iK; v,>^nuane custome, commanded a great glasse divided 
\kiU> tihrw kindes of circles to be brought unto him ; and 
v^6 v^f it he dipunke an health in order to all his guesse. 
Wlhm all of them had drunke, the health came at last 
tii^ Ulebius* Luther then, in the presence of all the rest, 
^t^ this glasse, being filled up, into his hand, and, 
^\ving it to Islebius, saith: "Islebius, I drinke this 
^hMiw full of wine unto thee, which containes the tenne 
ijsHumandements to the first circle ; the Apostles' Creed 
^ the second, the Lord's Prayer to the third, and the 
O^t^hisme to the bottom." When he had spoken, he 
ijbciakes ofif the whole glasse at a draught ; which being 
replenished with wine, he delivers it to Islebius, that he 
uught pledge him all at a breath, who takes the glasse 
^>d drunke it off onely to the first circle, which did con- 
taine the Decalogue — it being impossible for him to drink 
auy deeper — and then sets downe the glasse on the table, 
which hee could not behold againe without horrour : then 
uaid Luther, " I knew full well before, that Islebius could 
ili'inko the Decalogue, but not the Creed, the Lord's 
Vniyer, and the Catechisme." ' 

lie further cites some canons from ancient Councils ; 
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the most important being Canon xv. of the Council of 
Lateran, 1215 : — * Let all clergymen diligently abstain 
from surfeitings and drunkenness. For which let them 
moderate wine from themselves, and themselves from 
wine. Neither let any one be urged to drink, since 
drunkenness doth banish wit and provoke lust. For 
which purpose we decree that that abuse shall be utterly 
abolished, whereby, in divers quarters, drinkers bind one 
another to drink healths or equal cups, and he is most 
applauded who quafifs ofif most carouzes. If any shall 
offend henceforth in this, let him be suspended from his 
beneJEice and oflBce.' Again, in the Provincial Council of 
Colin, 1536, is the order — * All parish priests or minis- 
ters are chiefly prohibited, not only surfeiting, riot, 
drunkenness, and luxurious feasts, but likewise the 
drinking of healths, which they are commanded to 
banish from their houses by a General Council.' 
Thus much for the habit of toasting ; but — 
(3) We may assign as the third reason for the preva- 
lent excess — Convivial Literature. The name that first 
suggests itself is that of Herrick. It is not only in poems 
avowedly of this description, such as * The Wassail ' and 
* The Wassail Bowl,' but it is a vein running through 
the entire seam of his songs. With him, at Christmas- 
time,— 

My good dame, she 
Bids ye aU be free, 
And drink to your heart's desiring. 

In his New Year's Gift, he bids Sir Simeon Steward — 

Bemember us in cups faU crowned, 
And let our city health go round. 

Is he singing of Twelfth Night? No sooner is the 

o 
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question of king and queen settled than their health 
must be drunk : — 

And let not a man be seen here, 

Who minrged will not drink, 

To the base from the brink, 
A health to the king and queen here. 

Next crown the bowl fall 

With gentle lamb's wool ; 
Add sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 

With store of ale too ; 

And thus ye must do 
To make the wassail a swinger. 

Of course, * True Hospitality ' would be impossible 
without the favourite ingredient : — 

But as thy meat, so thy immortal wine 
Makes the smirk Hace of each to shine. 
And spring fresh rosebuds, while the salt, the wit, 
Flows from the wine, and graces it. 

The pretty superstition that wassailing the trees will 
make them bear, is included among the Christmas Eve 
ceremonies in his Hesperides : — 

Wassaile the trees, that they may beare 
You many a plum and many a peare ; 
For more or lesse fruits they will bring, 
As you do give them wassailing. 

The day of this ceremony varies in diflferent localities. 
In Devonshire the eve of the Epiphany is chosen ; there 
the farmer and his men proceed to the orchard with a 
huge jug of cider, and forming a circle round a well- 
bearing tree, drink the toast, — 

Here's to thee, old apple tree, 
Whence thou mayst bud, and whence thou mayst blow ! 
And whence thou mayst bear apples enow I 
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Hats fall ! caps fiill ! 

Bushel, bushel, sacks fiill, 

And my pockets full too ; huzza ! ^ 

Total sustenance (not abstinence) was part of his 

religion. In his exquisite little poem entitled 'A 

Thanksgiving for his House ' — only to be approached (of 

its kind) by Bishop Wordsworth's hymn, *Who givest 

all' — ^he thanks God, amongst other mercies, for the 

wassail bowl: — 

Lord, I confess too, when I dine, 

The pulse is Thine, 
And all those other bits that be 

There placed by Thee. 
The worts, the purslain, and the mess 

Of water-cress, 
Which of Thy kindness Thou hast sent : 

And my content 
Makes those, and my beloved beet, 

To be more sweet. 
*Tis Thou that crown'st my glittering hearth 

With guiltless mirth ; 
And giv'st me wassail bowls to drink, 

Spiced to the brink. 

With Herrick must be coupled in this connection 
the name of Cowley, of whom Dr. Johnson said, that ' if 
he was formed by nature for one kind of writing more 
than for another, his power seems to have been greatest 
in the familiar and the festive.' * He was perfectly at 
home with Anacreontics. That on * Drinking ' will be 
remembered : — 

Nothing in nature's sober found. 
But an eternal health goes round. 
Fill up the bowl then, fill it high. 
Fill all the glasses there, for why 
Should every creature drink but I ? 
Why, men of morals, tell me why ? 

' Gent's Mag. for 1791. « Lives of the English Poets. 

02 
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As will also * The Epicure ' — the * bibamuSf moriendum 
est ' of Seneca : — 

Fill the bowl with spicy wine, 

Around our temples roses twine, 

And let ns cheerfully awhile 

Like the wine and roses smile. 
• • « « 

To-day is ours ; what do we fear ? 
♦ To-day is ours, we have it here. 
Let's banish business, banish sorrow ; 
To the gods belong to-morrow. 

Cowley's death was accelerated by intemperance if 
we can rely upon the authority of Pope. The event 
occurred while Dean Sprat was his guest. They had 
visited in company a neighbour of Cowley's, who too 
amply refreshed them. * They did not set out for their 
walk home till it was too late, and had drimk so deep 
that they lay out in the fields all night. This gave 
Cowley the fever that carried him off.' 

To the same convivial school belongs Sir Eichard 
Fanshawe, to whom the distress of the monarch pro- 
vided occasion for a toast : — 

Come, pass about the bowl to me ; 
A health to our distressed king I 
Though we're in hold, let cups go free, 
Birds in a cage do freely sing.* 

And Alexander Brome, whose Mad Lover exemplifies 
the tyranny of excessive drinking : — 

I have been in love and in debt and in drink 

This many and many a year ; 
And those three are plagues enough, one would think. 

For one poor mortal to bear. 
*Twas drink made me fall into love. 

And love made me run into debt ; 

» The Boyalist, 1646. 
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And thongh I have straggled and straggled and strove, 
I cannot get oat of them yet. 

There's nothing bat money can care me 
And rid me of all my pain. 
*Twill pay all my debts 
And remove all my lets, 
And my mistress that cannot endare me 

Will love me, and love me again ; 
Then I'll fall to loving and drinking amain. 

(4) A fourth cause of the mtemperance of the time 
was the profusion of taverns. Decker writes that *a 
whole street is in some places but a continuous ale- 
house, not a shop to be seen between red lattice and red 
lattice.' ^ 

The Lord-keeper Coventry thus speaks of them : — * I 
account ale-houses and tippling-houses the greatest pests 
in the kingdom. I give it you in charge to take a course 
that none be permitted imless they be licensed ; and for 
the licensed ale-houses, let them be but few and in fit 
places; if they be in private corners and ill places, they 
become the den of thieves — they are the public stages of 
drimkenness and disorder. Let care be taken in the 
choice of ale-house keepers, that it be not appointed to 
be the Kvelihood of a large family. In many places they 
swarm by default of the justices of the peace.' * It may 
be remarked that by this time inns had become repre* 
sentative ; that is, for the most part each inn attracted 
a particular species of customer. This did not escape 
the notice of that keen observer Heywood :— 

The gentry to the King's Head, 

The nobles to the Crown, 
The knights anto the Golden Fleece, 

And to the Ploagh the clown ; 

' English Villanies, 1632. > Howell, State Trials^ vol. ill, . 
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The Ghnrchman to the Mitre, 

The shepherd to the Star, 
The gardener hies him to the Bose, 

To the Dnmi the man of war ; 
To the Feathers, ladies, you ; the Globe 

The seamen do not scorn ; 
The usurer to the Devil, and 

The Townsman to the Horn ; 
The Huntsman to the White Hart, 

To the Ship the merchants go. 
But you that do the Muses love 

The sign called Biver Po ; 
The bankrupt to the World's End, 

The fool to the Fortune hie, 
Unto the Mouth the oyster-wife. 

The fiddler to the Pie ; 

« « « « • 

The drunkard to the Vine, 
The beggar to the Bush, then meet 
And with Sir Humphrey dine. 

Bishop Earle, whose Microcosmographr^ is accounted 
s foithfol delineation of characters as they existed in 
the seventeenth century, has bequeathed the following 
account of a tavern of his date : — * A tavern is a degree, 
or (if you will) a pair of stairs above an ale-house, where 
men are drunk with more credit and apology. If the 
vintner's nose be at the door, it is a sign sufScient, but 
the absence of this is supplied by the ivy-bush. It is a 
broacher of more news than hogsheads, and more jests 
than news, which are sucked up here by some spongy 
brain, and from thence squeezed into a comedy. Men 
come here to make merry, but indeed make a noise, and 
this music above is answered with a clinking below. 
The drawers are the civillest people in it, men of good 
bringing up, and howsoever we esteem them, none can 
boast more justly of their high calling. 'Tis the best 
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theatre of natures, where they are truly acted, not played, 
and the business as m the rest of the world, up and down ; 
to wit, from the bottom of the cellar to the great chamber. 
A melancholy man would find here matter to work upon, 
to see heads, as brittle as glasses, and often broken. 
Men come hither to quarrel, and come here to be made 
friends. It is the common consumption of the after- 
noon, and the murderer or the maker away of a rainy 
day. It is the torrid zone that scorches the face, and 
tobacco the gunpowder that blows it up. Much harm 
would be done if the charitable vintner had not water 
ready for the flames. A house of sin you may call it, 
but not a house of darkness, for the candles are never 
out ; and it is like those countries far in the north, 
where it is as clear at midnight as at midday. After 
a long sitting it becomes like a street in a dashing 
shower, where the spouts are flushing above, and the 
conduits running below. To give you the total reckon- 
ing of it, it is the busy man's recreation, the idle man's 
business, the melancholy man's sanctuary, the stranger's 
welcome, the inns-of-court man's entertainment, the 
scholar's kindness, and the citizen's courtesy. It is the 
study of sparkling wits, and a cup of comedy their book, 
whence we leave them.' 

(5) A fifth cause was the perpetuation of Wakes. 
Complaints were made in all directions of their evil 
tendency. The author of the Life of John Brum (1641) 
laments that * Popery and Profannes, two sisters in evil, 
had consented and conspired in this parish, as in many 
other places, together to advance their idols against the 
arke of God, and to celebrate their solemne feastes of 
their Popish saints by their wakes and vigils, ... in 
all riot and excesse of eating and drinking.' 
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The outcry, it is evident, arose rather from the 
Puritan than the Temperance party, and became so 
irrepressible that at the Exeter assizes (1627), Chief 
Baron Walter and Baron Denham made an order for 
suppression of all wakes. Judge Bichardson made a 
like order for the coimty of Somerset, 1631. But on 
Laud^s demurrer the King commanded this order to be 
reversed ; which the judge declining to do, a report was 
required by the bishop of the diocese how the feast days, 
church-ales, wakes, and revels were observed within his 
jurisdiction. On receipt of these instructions the bishop 
advised with seventy-two of the most able of his clergy, 
who certified that on thege feast days the service of God 
was more solemnly performed than on any other days, 
that the people desired their continuance, as did also the 
ministers, for that they preserved the memorial of the 
dedication of their several churches, civilised the people, 
composed differences, tended to the increase of love and 
unity, and to the relief of the poor. On the delivery of 
this certificate Judge Bichardson was cited, and peremp- 
torily commanded to reverse his former order. After 
this. King Charles I. gave new force to his father's 
declaration : — 

We do ratify and publish this our blessed father's decree, the 
rather because of late, in some counties of our kingdom, we find 
that under pretence of taking away abuses there hath been a general 
forbidding, not only of ordinary meetings, but of the feasts of the 
dedications of the churches, commonly called Wakes. Now his 
Majesty's express will and pleasure is that these feasts, with others, 
shaU be observed ; and that his justices of the peace shall look to it, 
both that aU disorders there may be prevented or punished, and 
that all neighbourhood and freedom, with manlike and lawful 
exercises, be used. 

It should here be stated that malice even has not 
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dared to impeach the private morals of Charles I. 
Chaste and temperate are epithets constantly applied to 
him. The most convincing testimony to the latter virtue 
is the statement of A. Wood, that the vintners illu- 
minated at his death, made bonfires, and drank lusty 
carouses. He had evidently not favoured their trade; 
but the justice of his cause and the injustice of hid 
treatment were engraven on many a publican's sign, to 
which the * Mourning Crown and Mitre ' bore witness. 
The Mourning Bush was the sign set up by John 
Taylor, the * Water-Poet,' over his tavern in Long Acre, 
to express his grief at the beheading of the King. But 
he was compelled to away with it ; when, in its place, he 
put up the Poet's Head, his own portrait, with this 
inscription : — 

There is many a head hangs for a sign, 
Then, gentle reader, why not mine ? 

The following is the testimony of Clarendon : — 

As he (the king) excelled in all other virtues, so in temperance 
he was so strict, that he abhorred all debauchery to that degree, 
that at a great festival solenmity, where he once was, being told by 
one who withdrew from thence, what vast draughts of wine they 
drank, and that there was one earl who had drunk most of the rest 
down, and was not himself moved or altered, the king said that he 
deserved to be hanged ; and that earl coming shortly after into the 
room where his Majesty was, in some gaiety, to show how unhurt 
he was from that battle, the king sent one to bid him withdraw 
from his Majesty's presence ; nor did he in some days after appeal^ 
before him. 

The following lines occur on the signboard of the 
inn near Hardwicke House, close to Caversham, wher© 
Charles I. was kept a prisoner : — 

Stop ! traveller, .stop I In yonder peaceful glade 
His favourite game the Boyal Martyr played ; 
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Here, stripped of honours—children — freedom— rank,— 
Drank from the bowl, and bowled for what he drank ; 
Sought in a cheerful glass his cares to drown, 
And changed his guinea, ere he lost his crown. 

But, along with so many incentives to excess, were 
there no counteractive agencies at work ? The reply is 
that there were. Precept and law were neither silent 
nor inoperative. It was not for nothing that men like 
Jeremy Taylor and Usher, Milton and Crashaw, lived 
and wrote. 

Of the first-named writer (chaplain tq the king) two 
quotations must suffice. 

Jerenvy Ta/ylor on Tempera/nce. — Temperance hath an effect on 
the imderstanding, and makes the reason sober, and the will orderly, 
and the affections regular, and does things beside and beyond their 
natural and proper efficacy: for aU the parts of our duty are 
watered with the showers of blessing, and bring forth fruit accord- 
ing to the influence of heaven, and beyond the capacities of nature.^ 

Jeremy Ta/ylor on owr Shortenmg ov/r own Days, — In all the 
process of our health we are running to our grave : we open our 
own sluiees by viciousness and unworthy actions ; we pour in drink 
and let out life ; we increase diseases and know not how to bear 
iliem ; we strangle ourselves with our own intemperance ; we suffer 
the fevers and the inflammations of lust, and we quench our souls 
with drunkenness : we bury our understandings in loads of meat 
and siurfeits, and then we lie down on our beds, and roar with pain 
and disquietness of our souls.' 

Archbishop Usher, treating of the seventh command- 
ment, asks, — 

How is this commandment broken in the abuse of meat and 
drink ? Either in regard of the quality or quamtity thereof. How 
in regard of the qiiam,Uty ? By excess, and intemperance in diet : 
when we . . . give ourselves to surfeiting and drunkenness. What 
be the contrary duties here commanded ? 1. Temperance, in using 

* Sermon on Christian Prudence, 

* Funeral Sermon for the Countess of Carbery, 
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■obcr and modente diet» accoiding to our ilaHty. « • « Si. Con* 
ilwtTniiwK (I Cor. ix. 37).^ 

Of UOton, Johnson says that — 

His domestie iiabiss. so &r as thev are knowru vere thow of a 
9±nAai± He drank little strong drink of any kind* and M 
widMKil execfls in qaantisj, and in his earlier years withkHit dtticaej 



But we should certainlr infer, pace the good Potior* 
that in his earlier Tears at least he was fond of wine» 
from his sonnet to Mr. Lawrence, which *seenis redcdent 
of Horace in his Bacchanalian moods. The sonnet is 
intensely elaasieal: — 

To Mr, Lawrence, 

Lawrence, of Tirtaoos fitther Tirtaoas son. 

Xow that the fields are dank and ways are mira^ 
Tiliere shall we sometimes meet« and by the fire 

He^ waste a soDen day. what may be won 

From the hard season gaming ? Time will nm 
On smootha*, tiQ FaTonius re-inspire 
The frozen earth, and clothe in firesh attire 

The Hly and rose, that neither sow'd nor span. 

\niat neat repast shall feast us, light and choice* 
Of Attic taste, with winej whence we may rise 

To hear the late well toached, or artM voaee 
Warble inmiortal notes and Toscan air ? 
He who of ihote delighU can judgc^ amd tp^trt 
To imlerpote them oft^ is not anwise. 

Also in UATUgro we are rather disposed to think our 
poet shows that he was not alt<^ther superior ' to the 
spicy nnt-hrown ale.' On the other hand, his — also 
Horatian — sonnet to Cyriac Skinner seems to suggest a 
somewhat similar idea to Cowper's 'cups that cheer but 
not inebriate/ though they may refer to moderate 
drinking: — 

■ Jamca Usher, Boily ofDimmity, 1677. 
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To Cyriac STcinner, 

Cyriac, whose grandsire, on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause 
Pronounced and in his volumes taught our laws, 

"Which others at their bar so often wrench ; 

To-day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
In mirth that after no repenting draws. 

On the other hand, he could be no friend to excess who 
in Paradise Lost, book i., thus speaks of Belial : — 

In courts and palaces he also reigns, 
And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury and outrage ; and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 

And again : — 

Intemperance on the earth shall bring 
Diseases dire, of which a monstrous crew 
Before thee shall appear I 

What an advocate of prohibition was he who could 
write, — 

What more foul common sin among us than drunkenness? 
Who can be ignorant that if the importation of wine were forbid, it 
would both clean rid the possibility of committing that odious vice, 
and men might afterwards live happily and healthfully without the 
use of intoxicating liquors I 

Kichard Crashaw, of whom it was writ,— 

Poet and saint ! to thee alone are given 

The two most sacred names of earth and heaven, 

reckons amongst his many efforts of genius, Temperance, 
or the Cheap Physician, where, after ridiculing the 
doctors' mystic compositions, he asks, — 

And what at last shall gain by these ? 
Only a costlier disease. 
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That which makes ns have no need 
Of physic, that's physic indeed. 

It may be remembered that this poet was the author 
of the epigram whose last line runs, — 

Lympha pndica Deom vidit, et eruboit. 
The modest water saw its God, and blushed. 

This epigram was composed by Grashaw when 
Dryden was an infant, so should not be attributed to the 
latter. 

Some noble lines of the poet James Nicholson are 
well worthy of record : — 

Our homes are invaded with dark desolation, 

There's danger wherever the wine-cup doth flow ; 
Then pledge your fjEur hands to resifit the tornptfition, 

Nor stain your red lips with those watcTH of woo. 
Lift up your bright glances, put on all your beauty — 

Your holy affections— your God-given <lowi'r ; 
Such weapons are mighty— awake U) your duly, 

The trophies you gather will add to your jM)W(>r. 

And, once more, — 

I'll pledge thee not in wasKail bowl» 

With rosy madness iiWad ; 
But let us quaff the nobb*r win«», 

By Nature's hand diHtillciL 
Where to the skies the niouniiiintt i ho 

In grandeur to the view, 
Where sparkling rills )<;a|) flown iIm' I»)II«. 

Our Scotia's mountain ddw. 

Thomas Weaver, 1649, writ<H, 

The harms and niiK(!}ii««fi* whl«'b Ih* «*hitm« 
Of wine doth every day |/»o»Iuiji^ 
Make good the doctrine nt ilitj 'iKfixii 
That in each grape a duvjl \m\>o 

Klines like Hugh Viilarn iMmmi frmH H»v» jmljat 
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against intemperance. Archbishop Harsnet, founder of 
Chigwell School, left the regulation respecting the head 
master, that he be * no tippler, no haunter of ale-houses, 
no pufifer of tobacco.' 

In addition to abundance of precept, some legislative 
action is noticeable. 

In 1627 (3 Charles I.) a fine of twenty shillings, or 
whipping, is imposed for keeping an ale-house without 
licence. 

In 1637 the vintners were called upon to submit to a 
tax of a penny a quart upon all the wine they retailed. 
As they repudiated the demand, a decree was passed in the 
Star Chamber forbidding them to sell or dress victuals in 
their houses. Two years after, they were questioned for 
the breach of this decree, and to avoid punishment they 
consented to lend the king six thousand pounds, subse- 
quently entering into a composition to pay half the duty 
which was at first demanded of them. 

An Act of 1638 prohibits the retailing of wine in 
bottles — an Act which must have fostered adulteration. 
Light wines will not keep long in the cask, and if not 
bottled at the proper time become useless. The dealer, 
to avert loss, adopts preventive measures. The door is 
at once open to fraud and adulteration. Complaints of 
the latter became now common. 

Wines had risen greatly in price. An order in Council 
of 1633 directs that Canary, Muskadells, and Alligant 
should be sold in gross at 17Z. a pipe, and at 12d. the 
quart by retail ; Sacks and Malaga at lOd. the quart ; 
the best Gascoigne and French wines at &d. the quart. 

In 1643 was established the excise, which was intro- 
duced, on the model of the Dutch prototype, by the 
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Parliament after its rupture with the Crown. Originally 
established in 1648, its progress was gradual, being at 
first laid upon those persons and commodities where it 
was supposed that the shoe would least pinch — yiz. the 
makers and venders of ale, beer, cider, and perry. The 
Eoyalists at Oxford followed the example set them at 
Westminster, and imposed a similar duty ; both sides pro- 
testing that it should be continued no longer than to the 
end of the war, and then be abolished. But the Parlia- 
ment soon after extended its application to many other 
commodities, and in course of time these champions of 
liberty declared the impost of excise to be the most easy 
and indifferent levy that could be laid upon the people, 
and so continued it during their usurpation. It was after- 
wards made hereditary to the Crown. Mr. Pymme is 
considered to have been the fiither of this impost. 

Doubtless there was great occasion for the com- 
mittee of 1641, which inquired into the general state of 
the clergy. That there was intemperance in many 
quarters cannot be denied ; but something must be put 
down to the spirit of the time. Drink was an accessory 
of everything, and self-restraint was not a constant 
fector ; there could be only one result. The tree was 
bad, the fruit was bad. That the following extract 18 
now regarded as a curiosity, is itself a proof of very 
altered manners. The items are taken from the Dar- 
lington parochial registers : — 

1639. For Mr. Tboaxffmm llMt prmf^,^ Omt Pitmtym mH 
aftemoon, for a quart ©f mik^ 144. M^h ¥tn ^ ^frtMfs tA ftwii 
to the miniater thai jWMidMd #lww ^^ ht^ i^, h ftMif&Aty ^$. 
1666. Fot one qoart €i wmk UtiUfWt4 Mf Mf. ^WIW,, vi/hm h^ 
preached, 2$. 4d U&L tcfft^^^ ^m&jf, #)^^ ih. (^^i6tf^ 
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Bell preached here, l8, 4d, ; when the Dean of Durham preached 
here, spent in a treat with him, ds. 6d. For a stranger that 
preached, a dozen of ale, 12d, 

We here pause for a moment to listen to some very 
thoughtful remarks of John Howell, contained in a long 
epistle to Lord Cliffe, upon the subject of comparative 
drinkdom. He writes : — 

It is without controversy that in the nonage of the world, men 
and beasts had but one buttery, which was the fountain and river, 
nor do we read of any vines or wines till two hundred years after 
the flood ; but now I do not know or hear of any nation that hath 
water only for. their drink, except the Japanese, and they drink it 
hot too ; but we may say that whatever beverage soever we make, 
either by brewing, by distillation, decoction, percolation, or pressing, 
it is but water at first ; nay, wine itself is but water sublimed, being 
nothing else but that moisture and sap which is caused either by 
rain or other kind of irrigations about the roots of the vine, and 
drawn up to the branches and berries by the virtual attractive 
heat of the sun, the bowels of the earth serving as an alembic to that 
end, which made the Italian vineyard-man (after a long drought, 
and an extreme hot summer which had parched up all his grapes) 
to complain, * For want of water I am forced to drink water ; if I had 
water I would drink wine : ' it may also be applied to the miller, 
when he has no water to drive his mills. The vine doth so abhor 
cold, that it cannot grow beyond the 49th degree to any purpose ; 
therefore God and nature hath furnished the north-west nations 
with other inventions of beverage. In this island the old drink was 
ale, noble ale, than which, as I heard a great foreign doctor affirm, 
there is no liquor that more increaseth the radical moisture, and 
preserves the natural heat, which are the two pillars that support 
the life of man. But since beer hath hopped in amongst us, ale 
is thought to be much adulterated, and nothing so good as Sir John 
Oldcastle and Smugg the smith was used to drink. Besides ale 
and beer, the natural drink of part of this isle may be said to be 
metheglin, braggot, and mead, which differ in strength according to 
the three degrees of comparison. The first of the three, which is 
strong in the superlative if taken immoderately, doth stupefy more 
than any other liquor, and keeps a humming in the brain, which 
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made one say, that he loved not metheglin becanse he was used to 
speak too much of the house he came from, meaning the hive. 
Cider and perry are also the natural drinks of parts of this isle. 

The condition of things underwent no material change 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate, notwith- 
standing the special pleading of poHtical partisanship. 
The state of morals in England and its capital is ac- 
curately described in a letter to a French nobleman 
during the Protectorate : — 

There is within this city [London] and in all the towns of 
England which I have passed through, so prodigious a number of 
houses where they sell a certain drink called ale, that I think a 
good half of the inhabitants may be denominated ale-house keepers. 
These are a meaner sort of cabarets. But what is more deplorable, 
there the gentlemen sit and spend much of their time, drinking 
of a muddy kind of beverage, and tobacco, which has universally 
besotted the nation, and at which I hear they have consumed many 
noble estates. As for other taverns London is composed of them, 
where they drink Spanish wines, and other sophisticated liquors, to 
that fury and intemperance, as has often amazed me to consider it. 
But thus some mean fellow, the drawer, arrives to an estate, some 
of them having built fair houses, and purchased those gentlemen 
out of their possessions, who have ruined themselves by that base 
and dishonourable vice of ebriety. And that nothing may be 
wanting to the height of luxury and impiety of this abomination, 
they have translated the organs out of their churches to set them 
up in taverns ; chanting their dithyrambics and bestial bacchanalias 
to the tune of those instruments which were wont to assist them in 
the celebration of God's praises, and regulate the voices of the 
worst singers in the world, which are the English in their churches 
at present. ... A great error undoubtedly in those who sit at the 
helm, to permit this scandal ; to suffer so many of these taverns 
and occasions of intemperance, such leeches and vipers, to gratify 
80 sordid and base a sort of people with the spoils of honest and 
well-natured men. Your lordship will not believe me, that the 
ladies of greatest quality suffer themselves to be treated in one of 
these taverns, where a courtezan in other cities would scarcely 
V '^entertained. But you will be more astonished when 

P 
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I shall assure you that they drink their crowned cnps roundly, 
strain healths through their smocks, dance after the fiddle, &c* 
Drinking is the afternoon's diversion; whether for want of a 
better, to employ the time, or affection to the drink, I know not. 
But I have found some persons of quality whom one could not 
safely visit after dinner, without resolving to undergo this drink- 
ordeal. It is esteemed a piece of wit to make a man drunk, for 
which some swilling insipid client or congiary is a frequent and 
constant adjutant. 

And later on, in order to contrast the two countries, 
the writer adds : — 

I don't remember, my lord, ever to have known (or very rarely) 
a health drank in France, no, not the King's ; and if we say, d voire 
8omtS, Monsieti/r, it neither expects pledge or ceremony. 'Tis here 
so the custom to drink to every one at the table, that by the time a 
gentleman has done his duty to the whole company, he is ready to 
fall asleep, whereas with us, we salute the whole table with a single 
glass only.^ 

Other writers of the time notice the participation of 
the women in the general drinking. M. Jorevin, another 
French author, writes of a Worcester hotel : — 

According to the custom of the country, the landladies sup with 
the strangers and passengers, and if they have daughters they are 
also of the company, to entertain the guests at table with pleasant 
conceits, where they drink as much as the men ; but what is to me 
the most disgusting in aU this is, that when one drinks the health 
of any person in company, the custom of the country does not 
permit you to drink more than half the cup, which is fiUed up and 
presented to him or her whose health you have drunk.^ 

John Eveljm tells of the execrable habit of making 

> Harleian Miscellany^ vol. x. Bridgett, who cites the passage, says 
the letter was sketched by a French Protestant. The internal evidence 
of the last sentence renders it certain that John Evelyn was not the 
author ; to whom, according to Sir H. Ellis, it has been attributed. 

^ Antiq, Bepertory^ ii. 
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servants drunk. He remarks, under date July 19, 
1654 :— 

Went back to Cadenham, and on the 19th to Sir Ed. Baynton*s 
at Spie Park, a place capable of being made a noble seate ; but the 
humorous old knight has built a long single house of 2 low stories 
on the precipice of an incomparable prospect, and looking on a 
bowling greene in the park. The house is like a long bame, and 
has not a window on the prospect side. After dinner they went to 
bowles, and in the meanetime our coachmen were made so exceed- 
ingly drunk, that in returning home we escaped greate dangers. 
This it seems was by order of the knight, that all gentlemen's 
servants be so treated ; but the cuatome is a harha/roria oncy cmd 
much tmhecoming a hnight, still lease a Ch/nsticm, 

The same sort of thing happened to Evelyn again, 
March 18, 1669 :— 

I went with Lord Howard of Norfolk to visit Sir William Ducie 
at Charlton, where we din'd ; the servants made our coachmen so 
drunk that they both feH off their boxes on the heath, where we 
were fain to leave them, and were driven to London by two servants 
of my Lord's. This barbarous custom of making the masters 
welcome by i/ntoxicaUng the serva/nts had now the second time 
happen'd to my coachmen. 

[The italics are not Evelyn's.] 

A writer, by name Joseph Eigbie, slashingly exposes 
intemperance and its incentives, the tavern and toast- 
ing: — 

The tap-house fits them for a jaile, 
The jaile to the gibbet sends them without febile ; 
For those that through a lattice sang of late 
You oft find crying through an iron grate. 

And again : — 

Yea every cup is fast to others wedged. 
They always double drink, they must be pledged. 
He that begins, how many so'er they be. 
Looks that each one do drink as much as he. 

p 2 
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And farther on, to the same effect : — 

Oh I how they'll wind men in, do what they can, 
By drinking healths, first nnto such a man. 
Then nnto such a woman ! Then they'll send 
An health to each man's mistresse or his Mend ; 
Then to their kindreds or their parents deare, 
They needs must have the other jug of heere ; 
Then to their captains and commanders stont. 
Who for to pledge they think none shall stand ont ; 
Last to the king and qneen they'll have a cruse. 
Whom for to pledge they think none dare refuse.^ 

* We seem,' wrote Eeeve in his Plea for Ninevehy 
quoted in Malcolm's Manners and CiLStoms of London, i. 
p. 286, *to be steeped in liquors, or to be the dizzy 
island. We drink as if we were nothing but sponges 
... or had tunnels in our mouths. . . . We are the 
grape-suckers of the earth.' 

That the ignorant and thoughtless should have been 
swept into this vortex of dissipation is not surprising, 
but one marvels that a man of power, and in some sort 
a philosopher, should have stooped to translate an utterly 
frivolous and worthless poem of St. Amant, of which a 
mere quotation is sickening : — 

Wine, my boy ; we'll sing and laugh, 
All night revel, rant, and quaff ; 
Till the mom stealing behind us. 
At the table sleepless find us. 
When our bones (alas !) shall have 
A cold lodging in the grave ; 
When swift death shall overtake us, 
We shall sleep and none can wake us. 
Drink we then the juice o' the vine, 
Make our breasts Lyseus' shrine ; 
Bacchus, our debauch beholding. 
By thy image I am moulding, 

* The Drunkard's Prospective (1666). 
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"Whilst my brains I do replenish 

With this draught of unmixed Rhenish ; 

By thy full-branched ivy twine ; 

By this sparkling glass of wine ; 

By thy thyrsus so renowned, 

By the healths with which th* art crowned ; 

To thy frolic order call us, 
Knights of the deep bowl install us ; 
And to shew thyself divine. 
Never let it want for wine. 

It would be thoroughly to the liking of such a patient 
that Dr. Tobias Whitaker (1638) should publish his 
Blood of the Grape, * proving the possibility of maintain- 
ing Life from Infancy to Old Age without Sickness, by 
the Use of Wine.' 

In point of sobriety the Cavaliers have often been 
unfavourably contrasted with the Eoundheads. The 
evidence for this, apart from mere recrimination (which 
in this case is a two-edged sword), has yet to be produced. 
The manners of the two factions were doubtless diverse. 
'Your friends, the Cavaliers/ said a Eoundhead to a 
Eoyalist, ' are very dissolute and debauched.' * True,' 
replied the Eoyalist, * they have the infirmities of men ; 
but your friends the Eoundheads have the vices of devils 
— tyranny, rebellion, and spiritual pride.' We would 
fain hope that they were sober all round, and that 
Cromwell's description of his troops was unassailable. 
The mother of Cromwell set up the brewery at Hunting- 
don which is still flourishing. It was this slight con- 
nection with * the trade ' which gained for Cromwell the 
agnomen of ' the brewer.' 

The story is told, * a tradition ' (Hume), that one 
day sitting at table, the Protector had a bottle of wine 
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brought him, of a kind which he valued so highly that 
he must needs open the bottle himself; but, in attempt- 
ing it, the corkscrew dropt from his hand. Immediately 
his courtiers and generals flung themselves on the floor 
to recover it. Cromwell burst out laughing. * Should 
any fool,' said he, *put in his head at the door, he 
would fancy, from your posture, that you were seeking 
the Lord, and you are only seeking a corkscrew.' One 
sees here that Cromwell is addressing his * men of re- 
ligion.' There was much of it real or unreal; and a 
curious monument of the fashion then prevalent of 
giving sacred names to everything and everybody is 
furnished by the tavern sign of the * Goat and Com- 
passes,' which reveals the naked truth that * Praise God 
Barebones ' preferred drinking his tankard of ale at the 
tavern whose sign was * God encompasseth us ' to any 
other ale-house. 

The funeral of the Protector is thus described by 
Evelyn : — 

It was the joyfollest fiinerall I ever saw, for there were none 
that cried but dogs, while the soldiers hooted away with a bar- 
barous noise, drinking and taking tobacco in the streetes as they 
went. 

Cltbb life was becoming more and more unfavourable 
to sobriety. The * Everlasting Club,' instituted during 
the Civil War, was especially bibulous and riotous. So 
much so, that a good-for-nothing devotee of the bottle 
was satirically dubbed a member of that club. A writer 
cited by Timbs notes that * since their first institution 
they have smoked fifty tons of tobacco, drank thirty 
thousand butts of ale, one thousand hogsheads of red 
port, two hundred barrels of brandy, and one kilderkine 
of small beer.' They sat night and day, one party re- 
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lieraig utother. The fire was never allowed to f^o out* 
being perpetiiated by an old woman in the nature cif a 
VestaL The delist of the members was in ' old catohf^ 
which they sang at all hours, to encoura^^e one anotlipr 
to moisten their clay, and grow immortal by drinking/ 

But Eastern products were soon to create a rf*vu)ij- 
tion in the national diet. Sir Anthony Bbirley* nn^ nf 
the celebrated trio of brothers, travellers, whr^n he arrivpfl 
at Aleppo in 1598, first tasted a drink that he d<^*f»f*rib«^(l 
as being made of a seed which will ' soon intoxicaip thp 
brain,' and which^ though nothing toothsome, wan whrilp- 
some: this was coffee. In 1650 was opened at Oxfunl 
the first coffiBe-hoose by Jacobs, a Jew, at the An^p^ in 
the parish of St. Peter in the East ; and there it witq, 
by some who ddijg^ted in novelty, drunk. Herif^p Uip 
antiquary Old}^ is incorrect in stating that the upp of 
coflfee in Knjg^nd was first known in 1667. 

Ifn £dwwdi» il TtsHuj merchant, brought from Httivtim l.^ 
Londflo MM: VmfipA BoA^^r i^ Ttognsan youth, who prp|mii*il il^(« 
drink %x luanb «?v^tfy moniin^. But the novelty thoronf itin^x tn(j i%s* 
modi c«in|Hii!i7 ivv liim. he allowed his said servant^ with ami^iUvm >^I 
his um^B^^aof^T^ a^ is pnhliely, and they set up ihp l\t«'l \^\^^ 
hooffc m. liondbn in Ste. 3f ieha^rs Alley in Comliill.* 

Of eoturae it was a panacea for all ills. An \M>;^UiAt. 
handlall o( Bosee's, headed, * The Vertue of U\o VVJft.%? 
J}ra^ thus sounds its praises : — 

ThA: (|aality (^ this drink is eold and dry ; auvl (h»^jtK'> ^^ I)m i^ 
dritfv J^ ^^ neither heats nor inflames more than h«jQ pt^MMtk U. lu 
codossdi the oriilce of the slomaeh, and £ortiti«» tJi4 bmiik wttiuUi 
tiukt i6 is very good to help digestion ; and ch«f«&ni ^it jprinife lum tiu 
lie tMtken abont three or four o'clock affcemoon, an w«U an in tiin 
morning. It moeh qniekens the spirits, and makfin thii huart. U^6» 
some ; it is good ageonst sore eyes, and die betfisc i£ joo. huUL jf 

1 Cited by Timbs, Cltib Life, and VHaaa^ TabU 
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head over it and take in the steam that way. It suppresseth Aimes 
exceedingly, and therefore is good against the headache, and will 
very much stop any defluxion of rheums that distil from the head 
upon the stomach, and so prevent and help consumptions and the 
oough of the lungs. It is excellent to prevent and cure the dropsy, 
gout, and scurvy. ... It is better than any other drying drink for 
people in years, or children that have any running hiimours upon 
them, as the king's evil, &c. It is a most excellent remedy against 
the spleen, hypochondriac winds, and the like. It will prevent 
drowsiness. ... It is observed that in Turkey, where this is gene- 
rally drunk, that they are not troubled with the stone, gout, dropsy, 
or scurvy, and that their skins are exceeding clear and white. It is 
neither laxative nor restringent. 

And indeed its virtues must have been generally 
conceded, for it became fashionable in the reign of 
Charles n., and is thus alluded to by Pope, who attri- 
butes to it an additional virtue : — 

Coffee, which makes the poHtician wise, 

And see through all things with his half-shut eyes.^ 

The authors of the History of Signboards state that 
the * Eainbow/ in Fleet Street, opposite Chancery Lane, 
is the oldest coflfee-house in London : — 

I find it recorded that one James Farr, a barber, who kept the 
ooffee-house, which is now the Bainbow, by the Inner Temple gate 
(one of the first in England), was, in the year 1657, presented by 
the inquest of St. Dimstan's in the West, for making and selling a 
sort of liquor called Coffee, as a great nuisance and prejudice to the 
neighbourhood, &c., and who would have thought London would 
ever have had near three thousand such nuisances, and that coffee 
would have been (as now) so much drank by the best of quality and 
physicians. 

The presentation here alluded to is still preserved 
among the records of St. Sepulchre's church. It says : — 

We present James Farr, barber, for making and selling a drink 
called coffee, whereby, in making the same, he annoyeth his neigh- 

> Bape of the Lock. 
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boon by evill smells, and for keeping of fire the most part ni^t 
and day, whereby his chimney and chamber has been set on firoi 
to the great danger and af&eightment of his neighboors.^ 

Boger North, attorney-general to James 11., says : — 

The use of coffee-houses seems newly improved by a new in- 
vention called chocolate houses, for the benefit of rooks and culliee 
of all the quality ; where gaming is added to all the rest, ... as if 
the devil had erected a new university, and those were the colleges 
of its professors, as well as his school of discipline.' 

Chocolate was advertised as a new drink in 1657 : — 

In Bishopsgate Street in Queen's Head Alley, at a Frenchman's 
house, is an excellent West India drink called chocolate to be soldi 
where you may have it ready at any time, and also unmade, at 
reasonable rates. 

The reputation of chocolate upon its introduction 
was fluctuating. This appears in the letters of Madame 
de S^yigne, who at one time recommends it to her 
daughter with all fervour, whilst at other times she 
decries it as the root of all evO. 

But however much the introduction into our country 
of such drinks was destined to discover a rival to in- 
toxicants, the fact remains that the public taste had 
by the habit of long ages become vitiated, and Eng- 
land had earned for herself the distinction of the * land 
of drunkards.' 

True it is that the Protector strove to repress in- 
temperance by fines and punishments. The rigid re- 
strictions of the republican rule were manifested in the 
strict surveillance maintained over the people, with the 
view of securing temperance. Convictions for drunken- 
ness were of daUy occurrence; and it was often the 
practice to remove all doubts of the sufficiency of testi- 

> 7th Edition, p. 502. * lb. p. 259. 
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mony by producing the delinquent in court under th^ 
influence of drink. Many are the instances in which it 
is recorded by the convicting justice that some offender 
was * drunk in my view.* They were in the habit, more- 
over, of making nice distinctions as to the grades of 
intoxication. 

The * drunkard's cloak ' was an instrument of punish- 
ment then in use, which might with advantage be re- 
vived. It was a cask with a hole at the top, through 
which the drunkard's head protruded, and one on each 
side for either hand. The legs were free for the offender to 
perambulate with the instrument of disgrace about him.* 

Some strong language was uttered from the pulpit 
against drunkenness. Dr. Eobert Harris, President of 
Trinity College, Oxford, in the dedication to the Drunk- 
ard's Cupy a sermon, speaks of the are Ubendi as having 
become a great profession : — 

There are lawes and ceremonies to be observed both by the firsts 
and seconds. There is a drinking by the foot, by the ya/rd, &c., a 
drinking by the douzena, by the scores, &c., for the wager, for the 
victory, man ago/mat ma/n, house agadnst hotise, town aga/inst town. 
There are also terms of art, fetched from hell, for the better distin* 
guishing of the practitioners ; one is colon/red, another is foxt, a 
third is gone to the dogs, &c. 

In the sermon he speaks of * the strange saucinesse 
of base vermine, in tossing the name of his most excel- 
lent Majesty in their foaming mouthes, and in daring to 
make that a shooing-horne to draw on drink by drink- 
ing healths to him.' ^ 

Dr. Grindrod draws attention in his Bacchus to a 

* A picture of it is given in Knight, Old England, and Brand, Hist 
of Newcastle, 

> Works Collected, 1654. 
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prominent appeal of about the same dato oniitlm), Tk^ 
Blemish of Gotemment^ the Shame of livlujion^ thf />tjiy;fNt«*<» 
of Mankind z 'or, a charge drawn up agaiiiHt DrunkanlHi 
and presented to his highness the Lord Protector, in tlio 
name of all the sober party in the three natioiiH/ \\y 
B. Yoonge. The bcxdk is n<A procurable ; but aHHUiiiinM 
the qnotatiosi to be fKaraet iht sUitistic i» airt^junding : - 



It is 8ftd io ^arnddfiT liinr himct viH ItfsMr Mm ^mrff/t f//r t/tut 
that win i^pbr it 1& liiniiull iur {;uuikdtiii: J w;^ UiWt MUs^^ *A 
twenty, Uns eo^ wm ^liOUcluL let amuyMur^ut^ jtaik. mArmit^ 
dmnkndE, 3B 1^ diiufffn if htsjpiwsk,. imc 17 'sut irv \i ^»-'A n^/mh 

exteods to 1^ iMsas imfl i&»r isfiMSuiiuL. J-vnantt t? :sm jit'm *4 

the land, a sum ic nic Uttun. iu? ftmui. ^Kifi9syr. uit -t-;-^ tfMr* a;<« 
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bonfire complimented with the breaking of glasses — one 
of the concomitant formalities of toasting. 

Beyond the natural outburst of rejoicing at so great 
an occasion, there is abundant corroboration of the 
remark of Fosbroke, that * drinking healths was uncom" 
monly prevalent, and productive of much intemperance, 
immediately after and on accotmt of the Eestoration.' 
Eoyalty will be always prominently recognised at our 
public rejoicings, as a matter of course, and of right. 
May the health of the Sovereign and Eoyal Family 
always be proposed ! Always, when the concomitant of 
drinking it has become obsolete.^ What a volume could 
be written on the customs which have gathered about 
the toasting of our monarchs alone ! One of these comes 
at once to mind in connection with the Second Charles. 
Pepys, in his Diary (1662-3), describes his own dining 
at 'Chirurgeons' Hall.* He tells that — 

Among other observables we drunk the King's health out of a 
gilt cup given by King Henry VIII. to this Company, with bells 
hanging at it, which every man is to ring by shaking after he hath 
drunk up the whole cup. 

Another curious circumstance will be mentioned pre- 
sently in connection with the toasting his successor, 
James. 

But it is time again to review the material of all this 
rejoicing. At this period of the seventeenth century 
the importation of French wines into England was two- 
fifths of her consumption.^ Mr. Cyrus Eedding states 

* * Even from my heart much health, I wish, 
No health rU wash with drink, 
Healths wish'd not wash'd, in words, not wine, 
To be the best I think.' —Witt's Becreaticms, 1669. 
' ' I have discovered a treasure of pale wine. ... I assure you 'tis 
the same the King drinks of.' — Otway, Friendship in FasMon, 1678. 
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that in 1675, there came to England 7,495 tuns of 
French wine to 20 of those of Portugal ; and in 1676 no 
less than 9,645 French, to 83 Portuguese; soon after 
which date French wines were prohibited for seven 
years.^ 

Navarre wine, which the same author mentions 
among other wines of the Basses Pyrenees as of good 
quality, was coming into fashion. Pepys mentions his 
dining at Whitehall with the Duke of York, who did 
* mightily commend some new sort of wine lately found 
out, called Navarr wine, which I tasted, and is, I 
think, good wine.' Bacharach was becoming a favourite 
Bhenish wine. Bedding tells that German writers pre- 
tend that this Bacharach derived its name from the 
deity of wine, a stone still existing in the river, which 
they call Bacchus' altar. 

The famous author of Hvdibras introduces us to the 
names of some of these wines which had recently come 
into vogue : — 

Those win the day that win the race ; 
And that which would not pass in fights, 
Has done the feats with easy flights, 
Recover'd many a desperate campaign 
With Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Champaign; 
Bestor'd the fainting high and mighty 
With brandy, wine, and aqua vitce ; 
And made 'em stoutly overcome 
With Bacchrach, Hockamore, and Mum. 

What a satirist was Butler, of drink, drinkers 
everybody ! ' 

Of drink : — 

Brink has overwhehned and drowned, 
^ag greater numbers on dry ground, 




vrds, 1860. 
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Of wretched mankind, one by one, 
Than e'er the flood before had done. 

Of drinkers — e.g. * on a Club of Sots ' : — 

The jolly members of a toping club, 

Like pipestaves, are but hooped into a tub, 

And in a close confederacy link 

For nothing else but only to hold drink. 

Of everybody (to whom he was politically opposed) — 
appealing to the Muse : — 

Thou that with ale, or viler liquors. 
Didst inspire Withers, Prynne, and Vickers, 
And force them, though it was in spite 
Of Nature, and their stars, to write.^ 

Other light wines are sung of in John Oldham's 
Works (1684) :— 

Let wealthy merchants when they dine, 

Bim o'er their witty names of wine : 

Their chests of Florence and their Mont Alchine, 

Their Hants, Champaigns, Ghablees, Frontiniacks tell ; 

Their aums of Hock, of Backrag, and Mosell. 

No wonder that the doctors complained that their 
efforts would be fruitless to patch up constitutions so 
utterly weather-beaten by heat and wet, as we find from 
Sir Charles Sedley's The Doctor and his Patients, where 
it is told of the family ^sculapius : — 

One day he called *em all together. 
And, one by one, he asked 'em whether 
It were not better by good diet 
To keep the blood and humours quiet, 
With toast and ale to cool their brains 
Than nightly fire 'em with Ghampains. 

And whilst these wines were injurious to their bodies 
they failed to give any real or permanent relief to their 

^ Butler, Hvdibras, iii. 3. 
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minds, as even the licentious tragedian of the period, 
Etheridge, admitted : — 

At the plays we are constaiitly making oar court, 
And when they are ended we follow the sport 

To the Mall and the Park« 

Where we love till 'tis dark ; 

Then Sparkling Champagne 

Puts an end to their reign ; 

It quickly recovers 

Poor languishing lovers ; 
Makes us frolic and gay, and drowns all our sorrow ; 
But alas 1 we relapse agcuin on the morrow} 

We obtain an incidental estimate of the market 
price of French wine from the Taller^ No. 147, where 
we read : — 

Upon my coming home last night, I found a very handsome 
present of French wine left for me, as a taste— of 216 hogsheads 
which are to be put to sale at 201. a hogshead, at Garraway*8 
coffee-house, in Exchange Alley. 

These wines were sold hy the candle — ue. the property 
was put up by the auctioneer, an inch of candle was 
lighted, and the last bidder when the light went out was 
the purchaser. 

English vineyards were still here and there attempted. 
Thus Evefyn (Diary, 1655) ' went to see Col. Blount's 
subterranean warren, and drank of the wine of his vine- 
yard, which was good for little.' 

The consumption of French Brandy was very great, 
and disecmtent was excited from the notion that the 
country was suflEering from the lack of encouragement to 
home distillation ; permission was accordingly granted 
to a eonqany to dUtU brandy from wine and malt. 

Beodes wine and brandy, ale was drmik in various 

^ fioo- Geoi^e Etheridge, Man of the Mod^, 1676, 
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Chamberlayne states that in 1667 no less than 
1,522,781 barrels of beer were brewed m the city of 
London, each of them containing from 82 to 36 gallons, 
and that the amount yearly brewed in London had since 
risen to nearly 2,000,000 barrels ; and that the excise 
for London was farmed out for 120,000Z. a year.^ 

Jorevin de Eochefort, whose travels were pubUshed 
at Paris in 1672, says : — ' The English beer is the best 
in Europe' {Antiquarian Repertory , vol. iv. p. 607). At 
Cambridge he had a visit from the clergyman, ' during 
which,' says he, * it was necessary to drink two or three 
pots of beer during our parley ; for no kind of business 
is transacted in England without the intervention of 
pots of beer.' 

At this time people frequently ate no supper but 
took buttered ah, composed of sugar, cinnamon, butter, 
and beer brewed without hops. It was put into a cup, 
set before the fire to heat, and drunk hot. 

Cider was again coming into fashion. Butler (Hudi- 
hras) tells of Sidrophel that he knew — 

... in what sign best sider's made. 

The manufacture being of sufficient moment for reference 
to astrology. 

A new liquor now introduced from Brunswick was a 
sort of strong beer called Mwm, or, sometimes, Brunsmck 
Mum. The word has been derived from muvimeln, to 
mumble, or from the onomatopoeic munif denoting silence, 
and from Christian Mummer by whom it was first brewed. 
It was brewed chiefly from malt made from wheat in- 
stead of barley. Pope writes of it : — 

The clamorous crowd is hush'd with mugs of mum, 
Till all, tuned equal, send a general hum. 

* MagncB BritannicB Notitia, 1710. 
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This foreign drink was rivalled by Dorset beer.* 
Lastly, we hear still of Metheglin. Pepys (1666) 
describes his dinmg with the king's servants from meat 
that came from his Majesty's table, 'with most brave 
drink, cooled in ice; and I, drinking no wine, had 
metheglin, for the king's own drinking, which did please 
me mightilye.' It was an article of excise. 

A good deal has been made of what is termed the 
Weaction in morals after the republican spell. For in- 
stance, Mr. Samuelson says {Hist of Drink) : — 

These extreme measures of repression on the part of the Puritans 
led to the result which might be anticipated. They gave courage 
to those who were anxious for the return of royalty, and reconciled 
many to its reinstatement who would otherwise have struggled for 
the maintenance of republican institutions ; and when Charles II. 
was once more safely enthroned, there followed a reaction in morals 
which has left to that period the unenviable notoriety of being the 
most corrupt and dissolute in the whole history of our country. 

One would almost imagine from this, and kindred 
statements, that vice was unknown to the Protector and 
his adherents; whereas it is matter of history that 
Cromwell's early life was dissolute and disorderly, and 
that he consumed in gaming, drinking, debauchery, and 
country riots, the more early years of his youth.^ The 
Eoundheads liked ale as well as the Cavaliers. Does 
not Pepys tell of Monk's troops (Feb. 13, 1659) :— * The 
city is very open-handed to the soldiers ; they are most 
of them drunk all day ' ? Surely, then, bias must have 
possessed Lord Macaulay when he would have us believe 
that * in the Puritan camp no drunkenness was seen.' 
Some prefer the evidence of a contemporary. 

It is possible to contrast the Courts of the two 

* Boberts : Social Hist, Southern Counties, > Hume. 

Q 
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Charleses, and the contrast is terrible ; but was no one 
responsible besides Charles II. for his wandering life, 
when he herded with inferiors ? If he was a creature 
of frailty and vice, he was also a creature of circum- 
stance. 

Thus much prefaced, let it be freely admitted that 
drunkenness prevailed in every rank of society, and that 
the king set the example. Mr. Samuelson adduces trom 
Evelyn, as an instance, a supper given by the Duke of 
Buckingham when the Prince of Orange was over on a 
visit, on which occasion the king made the prince drink 
hard (though he could not have required much mak- 
ing), under the influence of which, the Dutchman broke 
the windows of the chambers of the maids of honour, 
with other mischiefs. 

Nor does the famous story in the Spectator impress 
us with his bias towards temperance. The king had 
been dining with the Lord Mayor at Guildhall, where 
his cups did not prevent his observing that conviviality 
had occasioned familiarity ; whereupon, with an abrupt 
farewell, he left the banquet. The mayor pursued the 
monarch, overtook him in the courtyard, and swore that 
he should not go till they had * drunk t' other bottle ! ' 
The airy monarch looked kindly at him over his shoulder, 
and, with a smile and graceful air, repeated the line of 
the old song : — 

And the man that is drunk is as great as a king I 

and immediately turned back and complied with his 
host's bidding. 

But the veil is more thoroughly lifted by Pepys, 
who notes : — 

September 23, 1667.— With Sir H. Chohnly to Westminster ; 
who by the way told me how merry the King and Duke of York 
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and Court were the other day, when they were abroad a-hunting. 
They came to Sir G. Cartaret's house at Cranboume, and there 
were entertained and all made drunk ; and, being all drunk, Armerer 
did come to the king, and swore to him * By God, sir,* says he, * you 
are not so kind to the Duke of York of late as you used to be.* 
* Not I ? * says the king. * Why so ? ' * Why,* says he, * if you are, 
let us drink his health.* * Why let us,* says the king. Then he 
fell on his knees and drank it ; and having done, the king began to 
drink it. * Nay, sir,' says Armerer, * by God, you must do it on 
your knees ! * So he did, and then all the company : and having 
done it, all fell a-crying for joy, being all maudlin and kissing one 
another, the king the Duke of York, and the Duke of York the king ; 
and in such a maudlin pickle as never people were : and so passed 
the day. 

Again he writes (1661) : — 

At Court things are in very ill condition, there being so much 
emulacion, poverty, and the vices of drinking, swearing, *and loose 
amours, that I know not what will be the end of it but confusion. 

Two of the notables about Court have already been 
alluded to. Eochester — that is, John Wilmot, Earl of 
Eochester — in the language of Dr. Johnson, * blazed out 
his youth and his health in lavish voluptuousness,' dying 
at the age of thirty-three. Some lines of his favour 
the notion that the origin of the term toasting, as given 
in the Tatler, may be the correct one. They are : — 

Make it so large that, fill*d with sack 

Up to the swelling brim, 
Vast toasts on the deHcious lake, 

Like ships at sea, may swim. 

A confirmation of the same may be derived from a 
verse of Warton : — 

My sober evening let the tankard bless, 
With toast embrown'd, and fragrant nutmeg fraught, 
While the rich draught, with oft-repeated whiflGs, 
Tobacco mild improves. 

q2 
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Of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the criticism 
of Dryden must suffice — lines well known : — 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts and nothing long. 
But in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 
Then all for women, paintings, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Another drinking notoriety was Charles Sackville, 
Earl of Dorset {n. 1637, ob. 1684). 

One of his frolics [says Dr. Johnson] has by the industry of 
Wood come down to posterity. SackvHle, who was then Lord 
Buckhurst, with Sir Charles Sedley and Sir Thomas Ogle, got drunk 
at the Cock in Bow Street, by Covent Garden, and going into the 
balcony utterly disgraced themselves. The public indignation was 
awakened; the crowd attempted to force the door, and being re- 
pulsed drove in the performers with stones, and broke the windows 
of the house. For this misdemeanour they were indicted, and 
Sedley was fined five hundred pounds : what was the sentence of 
the others is not known. Sedley employed KiUigrew and another 
to procure a remission from the king ; but (mark the friendship of 
the dissolute) they begged the fine for themselves, and exacted it to 
the last groat. 

Lord Macaulay, in his History of England, chap. vi. 
has the following description of the same disgraceful 
event : — 

The morals of Sedley were such as even in that age gave great 
scandal. He on one occasion, after a wild revel, exhibited himself 
without a shred of clothing in the balcony of a tavern near Covent 
Garden, and harangued the people who were passing in language so 
indecent and profane that he was driven in by a shower of brickbats, 
was prosecuted for a misdemeanour, was sentenced to a heavy fine, 
and was reprimanded by the Court of King's Bench in the most- 
cutting terms. 

It is perfectly clear that the higher motives for re- 
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straint were lacking, though expediency acted as a curb 
upon occasions. The following passage from Evelyn's 
Diary will serve as an illustration : — 

October 30, 1682. — I was invited to dine with Mons. Lionberg, 
the Swedish Resident, who made a magnificent entertainment, it 
being the birthday of his king. There dined the Duke of Albe- 
marle, D. of Hamilton, Earle of Bathe, E. of Aylesbury, Lord Arran, 
Lord Castlehaven, the sonn of him who was executed 50 yeares 
before, and several greate persons. I was exceeding afraide of 
drinking (it being a Dutch feast), but the Duke of Albema/rle, being 
that night to wadte on his Majestic, cxccssc was prohibited ; and 
to prevent all, I stole away and left the company as soone as we 
rose from table. 

[ItaUcs not in the original.] 

From the same author we find that the same vice 
beset women of rank. The Duchess of Mazarine, he 
observes, is reported to have hastened her death by 
intemperate drinking of strong spirits. 

The Lower House of Parliament seems to have been 
infected with the moral distemper. Evelyn writes : — 

December 19, 1666. — Among other things Sir R. Ford did make 
me understand how the House of Commons is a beast not to be 
understood, it being impossible to know beforehand the success 
almost of any small plain thing. . . . He did tell me, and so did 
Sir W. Batten, how Sir Allen Brodericke and Sir Allen Apsly did 
come drunk the other day into the House, and did both speak for 
half an hour together, and could not be either laughed, or puUed, or 
bid to sit down and hold their peace, to the great contempt of the 
king's servants and cause; which I am grieved at with all my 
heart. 

(What made this worse was that Sir Allen Brodericke 
was an official — Surveyor-General in Ireland to his 
Majesty.) 

But there was a vast amount of drinking that is 
really intemperance, though it passes under another 
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name. Very apposite are the words of a contemporary, 
Sir William Temple : — 

Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
envy ; . . . the best guardian of youth, and support of old age ; the 
precept of reason as well as religion ; and physician of the soul as 
well as the body; the tutelar goddess of health, and universal 
medicine of life, that clears the head, and cleanses the blood, that 
eases the stomach, and purges the bowels, that strengthens the 
nerves, enlightens the eyes, and comforts the heart ; in a word, 
that secures and perfects the digestion. ... I do not allow the 
pretence of temperance to all such as are seldom or never drunk, or 
fall into surfeits; for men may lose their health without losing 
their senses, and be intemperate every day, without being drunk 
perhaps once in their lives ; nay, for aught I know, if a man should 
pass the month in a college diet, without excess or variety of meats 
or of drinks, but only the last day give a loose in them both, and so 
far till it comes to serve him for physic rather than food, and he 
utter his stomach as well as his heart, he may perhaps, as to the 
mere considerations of health, do much better than another that 
eats every day ... in plenty and luxury, with great variety of 
meats, and a dozen glasses of wine at a meal, still spurring up appe- 
tite when it would lie down of itself ; flushed every day, but never 
dnmk.* 

It is refreshing in reading Johnson's Lives to come 
upon a poet really free from a suspicion of fondness for 
drink. Such a one was Edmund Waller, born 1605, 
died 1687. Would he have lived so long had he been a 
drink-hard ? Johnson remarks of him : — 

In the first parliament summoned by Charles the Second 
(March 8, 1661) Waller sat for Hastings, in Sussex, and served for 
different places in all the parliaments of that reign. In a time 
when fancy and gaiety were the most powerful recommendations to 
regard, it is not likely that Waller was forgotten. He passed his 
time in the company that was highest both in rank and wit, from 
which even his obstinate sobriety did not exclude him. Though he 
drank water, he was enabled by his fertility of mind to heighten the 

> Works of Sir W. Temple (On the Cure of the Oout)^ vol. iii. 
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mirth of Bacchanalian assemblies ; and Mr. Saville said that ' no 
man in England should keep him company without drinking but 
Ned WaUer.' 

An excellent companion for the poet would have been 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, in whose * Tragical Bistory ' occur 
the lines : — 

PhilUs. Give me some bread. I prithee, father, eat. 

Cruy, Give me brown bread, for that's a pilgrim's meat. 

Phillis, Beach me some wine ; good father, taste of this. 

Chi/y. Give me cold water, that my comfort is. 
I tell you, Lady, your great Lord and I 
Have thought ourselves as happy as a king, 
To drink the water of a christal spring. 

Coffee came into general use in England, according 
to John Evelyn (Diary), about 1667. But he records, 
under date May 1637, that * one Nathaniel Conopios, out 
of Greece, from Cyrill, the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
was the first he ever saw drink coffee.' 

Tea became a fashionable beverage in England soon 
after the marriage of Catharine of Braganza with 
Charles II. It was not exactly introduced by her, as it 
was procurable in London some months, at any rate, 
before her marriage ; for Pepys writes : — * Sept. 28, 1660. 
— I did send for a cup of tea (a China drink), of which 
I never had drank before.' Yet she set the fashion for 
the use of it. Strickland rightly considers that the use 
of these simple luxuries, tea, coffee, and chocolate, had 
gradually a beneficial influence on the manners of all 
classes of society, by forming a counter-charm against 
habits of intoxication. Waller wrote a complimentary 
poem on the queen, commending tea, in which are the 
lines : — 

The best of Queens and best of herbs we owe 
To that bold nation, who the way did show 
To the fair region where the sun doth rise. 
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All sorts of things have been scribbled about it, good, 
bad, and indifferent. The same Waller writes : — 

The Muses* friend, Tea, does our fancy aid, 
Kepress the vapours which the head invade. 
And keeps the palace of the soul serene. 

Young could write, on the other hand : — 

Tea ; how I tremble at thy fatal stream I 

As Lethe, dreadful to the love of fame. 

What devastations on thy banks are seen ! 

What shades of mighty names which once have been I 

A hecatomb of characters suppHes 

Thy painted altars' daily sacrifice. 

In sympathy with Young would be Dr. Parr, in the 
well-known line of gallantry : — 

Nee tea-G\mi possmn vivere, nee sine te. 

or, in mother tongue — 

When failing tea, my soul and body thrive. 
But failing thee, no longer I survive. 

The epigram is still more severe : — 

If wine be poison, so is Tea — but in another shape — 
What matter whether we are kill'd by canister or grape ? 

We stiU plump for tea. 

One word before leaving the drink of the Eestoration. 
Some may be curious to inquire the nature of their cups. 
Pepys, telling of his dining at the Lord Mayor's banquet, 
says : — 

Plenty of wine of all sorts ; but it was very unpleasing that we 
had no napkins nor change of trenchers, and drunk out oif earthen 
pitchers and wooden dishes (cups). 

Chaffers remarks that probably pitchers and large 
pots were usually made of earth and leather, while the 
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eups, or dishes, out of which the Kquor was drunk, were 
of ash; or sometimes, among the more opulent, from 
cups or tankards of silver : — 

His eopboard's head six earthen pitchers graced. 
Beneath them was his trusty tankard placed. 

Ihyden^s Juvenal, 

It may be here mentioned that Dryden immensely 
prided himself on his Bacchanalian song entitled 
Alexander's Feast. He wrote to his publisher, *I am 
glad to hear from all hands that my ode is esteemed 
the best of all my poetry.' Stanza HI. is a sufficient 
specimen : — 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet Musician sung, 
Of Bacchus ever £Eur and ever young : 
The jolly god in triumph comes ; 
Sound the trumpets ; beat the drums ! 

Flush'd with a purple grace 

He shows his honest isuce. 
Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes 
Bacchus, ever £Eur and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain : 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure. 
Drinking is the soldiers' pleasure : 

Bich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Legislation. 

The Wine Acts of Car. II. were those known as 12 
Charles and 22 & 23 Charles. Early in his reign he 
issued that remarkable proclamation, which could not 
but reflect on his favourite companions and strongly 
mark the moral disorders of those depraved times. ^ It 

^ I. Disraeli : Curiosities of Literature, 
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is against * vicious, debauch'd, and profane persons,' who 
are thus described : — 

A sort of men of whom we are sufficiently ashamed, who spend 
their time in taverns, tippling-houses, and debauches, giving no 
other evidence of their affection to us but in drinking our health, 
and inveighing against all others who are not of their own dissolute 
temper ; and who in truth have more discredited our cause by the 
license of their manners and lives, than they could ever advance it 
by their affection or courage. We hope all persons of honour, or in 
place and authority, will so far assist us in discountenancing such 
men, that their discretion and shame wiU persuade them to refonn 
what their conscience would not ; and that the displeasure of good 
men towards them may supply what the laws have not, and, it may 
be, cannot well provide against; there being by the license and 
corruption of the times, and the depraved nature of man, many 
enormities, scandals, and impieties, which laws cannot well provide 
against, which may, by the example and severity of virtuous meriy 
be easily d/iscov/ntenanced a/nd by degrees suppressed, 

Blackstone, speaking of the king's ordinary revenue, 
observes that a seventh branch might also be computed 
to have arisen from wine licences, or the rents payable 
to the Crown by such persons as are licensed to sell wine 
by retail throughout England, except in a few privileged 
places. These were first settled on the Crown by the 
statute 12 Car. II. c. 25, and, together with the heredi- 
tary excise, made up the equivalent in value for the loss 
sustained by the prerogative in the abolition of the 
military tenures, and the, right of pre-emption and pur- 
veyance ; bat this revenue was abolished by 30 Geo. II. 
c. 19, and an annual sum of upwards of 7,000Z. per an- 
num, issuing out of the new stamp duties imposed on 
wine licences, was settled on the Crown in its stead.^ 
The prices of wines were fixed anew. By 12 Car. II. 

* Blackstone : Comment, on the Laws of Eng. 1791. 
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That no merchant, vintner, wine-cooper or other person, selling 
or retailing any wine, shall mingle or utter any Spanish wine 
mingled with any French wine, or Ehenish wine, cyder, perry, 
stummed wine, honey, sugar, syrups of sugar, molasses, or any 
other syrups whatsoever : nor put in any isinglass, brimstone, lime, 
raisins, juice of raisins, water, nor any other liquor nor ingredients, 
nor any clary or other herbs, nor any sort of flesh whatsoever. 

The excise duties on superior beer was Is. 3d. ; on 
inferior, Sd. ; on a hogshead of cider or perry, Is. 3d. ; 
on a gallon of mead, ^d. ; on a gallon of aqua-vitae, Id. ; 
on a gallon of coffee, 4d. ; on a gallon of chocolate or 
tea, 8d. In 1670, brandy had a duty imposed on it of 
8d. a gallon when imported. 

Upon the accession of 

James II. 

after the dinner at Guildhall, their Majesties were beset 
with numerous crowds whose shouts declared their joy. 
When they reached Ludgate, a rank of loyal gentlemen 
stood in a balcony, charged with full glasses, which they 
discharged in such excellent order, that caused all the 
guards to answer them with a huzza ! ^ 

John Evelyn was ordered by the sheriff to assist in 
proclaiming the king. He thus describes the event : — 

I met the Sheriff and commander of the Kentish Troop, with an 
appearance, I suppose, of above 600 horse and innumerable people, 
two of his Majesty's trumpets, and a Sergeant with other officers, 
who, having drawn up the horse in a large field neere the towne, 
march'd thence with swords drawne, to the Market Place, where, 
making a ring after sound of trumpets and silence made, the High 
Sheriff read the proclaiming titles to his Bailiffe, who repeated them 
aloud, and then, after many shouts of the people, his Majesty's 

* London Pageants. Cf. also Sandford's History of the Coronation 
of James II, and his Queen at Westminster. 
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health being drunk in a flint glass of a yard long by the Sheriff, 
commander, officers, and chief gentlemen, they all dispersed and I 
returned. 

Here is an answer to the question, ' What is a yard 
of ale "^^ Before the standard measures were in general 
use, ale was measured out in this ale-yard, which was a 
flint-glass a yard long, of sufficient capacity to admit a 
saccharometer which was a test of its strength and qu^ality. 

Many of the old ceremonies observed at the corona- 
tion banquets of the early kings were revived by James. 
Amongst these, the following usage may be noted. 
After thrice flinging down the gauntlet, the champion 
made his obeisance to the king, who drank to him from 
a gilt bowl, which he then returned with the cover. 
The champion then pledged his Majesty, and rode out 
of the hall, taking bowl and cover as his fee. 

But such ceremonies are not to be taken as any 
indication of a proneness of the king to high living. 
Hard drinking he hated. A contemporary writes that — 

The king, going to Mass, told his attendants he had been 
informed that since his declaring against the disorder of the house- 
hold, some had the impudence to appear drunk in the queen's 
presence .... but he advised them at their peril to observe his 
order, which he would see obeyed.^ 

Much light has been thrown upon the general habits 
of the period by Lord Macaulay, who, in describing the 
English country gentleman of 1688, remarks : — 

His chief serious employment was the care of his property. He 
examined samples of grain, handled pigs, and on market days made 
bargains over a tankard with drovers and hop merchants. His 
chief pleasures were commonly derived from field sports, and fi:om 
an imrefined sensuality. . . . His ta'ble was loaded with coarse 

* Letters of the Herbert Family, 
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plenty, and guests were cordially welcome to it. But as the habit 
of drinking was general in the class to which he belonged, and as 
his fortune did not enable him to intoxicate large assemblies daily 
with claret or canary, strong beer was the ordinary beverage. The 
quantity of beer consumed in those days was indeed enormous, for 
beer then was to the middle and lower classes not only all that beer 
now is, but all that wine, tea, and ardent spirits now are ; it was 
only at great houses, or on great occasions, that foreign drink was 
placed on the board. The ladies of the house, whose business it 
had commonly been to cook the repast, retired as soon as the 
dishes had been devoured, and left the gentlemen to their ale and 
tobacco. The coarse jollity of the afternoon was often prolonged 
till the revellers were laid under the table. 

Mr. Lecky observes : — 

Among the poor .... the popular beverage was still ale or beer, 
THE USE OF WHICH — especially before the art of noxious adulteration 
was brought to its present perfection — has always been more common 
THAN THE ABUSE. The Consumption appears to have been amazing. It 
was computed in 1688 that no less than 12,400,000 barrels were 
brewed in England in a single year, though the entire population pro- 
bably Httle exceeded 5,000,000. In 1695, with a somewhat heavier 
excise, it sank to 11,350,000 barrels, but even then almost a third 
part of the arable land of the kingdom was devoted to barley. 

More bluntly, of course, than Macaulay, did that 
scourge of iniquity, Jeremy Collier, express himself. 
Satirising dinner invitations, he writes : — 

If the invitation was sent in a letter, and the truth spoken out, 
it must run in the tenor following : * Sir, if you please to do me the 
favour to dine with me, I shall do my best to drink you out of 
your limbs and senses, to make you say a hundred silly things, 
and play the fool to purpose, if ever you did it in your life. And 
before we part you shall be well prepared to tumble off your horse, 
to disoblige your coach, and make your family sick at the sight of 
you. And aU this for an opportunity of showing with how much 
friendship and respect I am your humble servant,' 

That the delights of the table were the one thing 
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needful is well illiistrated by a cross-examination re- 
corded by Mr. Jeaffireson * : — 

* Yon know Lord Barrymore ? ' Dr. Beanfort was asked by the 
lords of the Privy ConnciL * Tntimately, most intimately,* replied 
the Doctor. ' Ton are continnally with him ? * nrged the questioner. 
<We dine together ahnost daily when his lordship is in town.* 
' What do yon talk abont ? ' * Eating and drinking.* * And what 
else ? ' ' Oh, my lord, we never talk of anything except eating and 
drinking, drinking and eating.' 

The habit of toasting had much to do with the ex- 
cesses then so common. At the birth of the male heir 
to the throne, claret was drunk at the expense of the 
Crown, and endless glasses broken in drinking the health 
of their Majesties and the Prince Stuart at the Edin- 
burgh town cross. Even the malcontent city of York 
drank deep potations. 

Ehyming toasts were then in fashion. A Court 
gossip writes to Lady Bachel Eussell : — * I know not 
whether you have heard a health that goes about, which 
is new to me just now, so I send it you : — 

The King God bless, 
And each princess. 
The Church no less. 
Which we profess, 
As did Queen Bess. 

No doubt great abuses attended this habit of health- 
drinking, or we should not find Dekker, Thomas Hall, 
and, indeed, the moralists almost to a man, inveighing 
against the custom. It was only a few years before this 
reign that the Lord Chief Justice, Sir Matthew Hale, 
left the injunction to his grandchildren : — 

I will not have you begin or pledge any health, for it is become 



A Book about the Table, 1875. 
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one of the greatest artifices of drinking and occasions of quarrelling 
in the kingdom. If you pledge one health you oblige yourself to 
pledge another, and a third, and so onward, and if you pledge as 
many as will be drank, you must be debauched and drunk. If they 
will needs know the reason of your refusal, it is a £Eur answer — that 
your grandfather who brought you up, fi:om whom under God you 
have the estate you enjoy or expect, left this in command with you 
that you should never begin or pledge a health. 

What a contrast does Justice Hale present to the 
merciless Judge Jeffries, whose habitual intemperance 
may account for his actions. Nor should it be forgotten 
that Sir Henry Bellasyse, whose widow the king was so 
anxious to marry, was killed in a duel whilst in a state 
of intoxication. 

A very important reminder is to be found in an Act 
of 1685, to the effect that — 

The ancient true and principal use of ale-houses was for the 
lodging of wayfaring people, and for the supply of the wants of 
such as were not able by greater quantities to make their pro- 
visions of victuals, and not for entertainment and harbouring of 
lewd and idle people, to spend their time and money in a lewd and 
drunken manner. 

An event which occurred in this short reign im- 
mortalised a roadside inn. The Revolution House, at 
Whittington, obtained its name from the accidental 
meeting of the Earl of Danby, the Earl of Devonshire, 
Lord Delamere, and Mr. John D*Arcy, one morning in 
1688, on Whittington Moor, near Chatsworth, to consult 
about the Eevolution, then in agitation. A shower of 
rain happening to fall, they removed to the village for 
shelter, and finished their conversation at a public-house 
called The Cock and PynoO 

* A view of the house is given in Pegge's Curialia Miscellanea^ 
London, 1818. Cf. also Oent. Mag.y Suppl. to vol. Ixxx. part ii. 
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A fashionable spirit in this and the following reign 
was Jamaica Rum. When the Duke of Monmouth was 
being brought to London as a prisoner, in 1685, he took 
for a bad cold, at Bomsey, while staying on his saddle, 
a hot glass of rum and eggs. Hot coffee would probably 
have done him more good. We have already noticed 
that it came into use in Charles n.'s time. Sir Anthony 
Shirley described it as made of a seed which, though 
nothing toothsome, was wholesome. Pope went further, 
writing in his Rape of the Lock — 

Coffee, which makes the politician wise, 

And see through all things with his half-shut eyes. 

Upon the accession of 

William III. 

the usual pageant was observed in London. The con- 
duits ran with wine. The same reception greeted the 
king shortly after at Oxford. The drinking habits of 
the monarch are well known, though Evelyn speaks 
of him as naturally averse to drink. After the death 
of the queen, he became more addicted to his favourite 
drink, Hollands gin. The banqueting-house at Hamp- 
ton Court, which was used by him as a drinking and 
smoking room, has been described as a royal gin-temple. 
Enemies he had in abundance, and so intense wds their 
hatred, that, in their hours of debauch, they drank to 
the health of Sorrel, meaning the horse that fell with 
the king, and, under the appellation of the ' little gentle- 
man in velvet,' toasted the mole that raised the hill over 
which the horse had stumbled.^ Let us hope that it was 
the same hostility that accused the queen of fondness for 

> Smollett, Hist, of Eng. 

B 
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drink. However this may be, it is certain that her 
physicians warned her most plainly against a strong 
spirituous cordial to which she resorted in large doses 
when ill. 

From highest to lowest intemperance raged in the 
reign of William and Mary. De Foe remarks : — 

If the history of this well-bred vice was to be written, it would 
plainly appear that it began among the gentry, and from them was 
handed down to the poorer sort, who still love to be like their 
betters. After the Restoration, when the king's health became the 
distinction between a Cavalier and Roundhead, drunkenness began 
to reign. The gentry caressed the beastly vice at such a rate that 
no servant was thought proper unless he could bear a quantity of 
wine ; and to this day, when you speak well of a man, you say he is 
an honest, drunken fellow — as if his drunkenness was a reconmciend- 
ation to his honesty. Nay, so feur has this custom prevailed, that 
the top of a gentlemanly entertainment has been to make his 
friend drunk, and the friend is so much reconciled to it that he 
takes it as the effect of his kindness. The further perfection of this 
vice among the gentry appears in the way of their expressing their 
joy for any public blessing. * Jack,' said a gentleman of very high 
quality, when, after the debate in the House of Lords, King Willisjn 
was voted into the vacant throne, * Jack, go home to your lady, and 
tell her we have got a Protestant king and queen, and go make a 
bonfire as big as a house, and bid the butler make ye all drunk, 
ye dog.' ^ 

• 

From highest to lowest, we repeat, intemperance 
raged. Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, writing upon the 
curse and terrorism of mendicancy, complains that many 
thousands of beggars * meet together in the mountains, 
where they feast and riot for many days ; and at country 
weddings, markets, burials, and the like public occasions, 
they are to be seen, both men and women, perpetually 
drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting together.' * 

» Poor Man's Plea, 1698. 

* Second Discourse on the Affairs of Scotland, 1698. 
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The dissoluteness of the time found its expression, 
not only upon the stage, but among the actors them- 
selves. Terribly significant is the following note by 
Derrick on a play written by Higden, to whom Dryden 
wrote a poetical epistle : — 

This gentleman (Henry Higden, Esq.) brought a comedy on the 
stage in 1693, called The Wanry Widow, or Sir Noisy Pa/rrot, 
which was damned, and he complains hardly of the ill-usage ; 
for the bear-garden critics treated it with cat-calls. It is printed 
and dedicated to the courtly Earl of Dorset ; Sir Charles Sedley 
wrote the prologue, and it was ushered into the world with several 
copies of verses. The audience were dismissed at the end of the 
third act, the author having contrived so much dripking of punch 
in the play, that the actors all got drunk, and were unable to 
finish it.^ 

Even the offices of religion enjoyed no immunity. 
Apart from the annual item of * communion wine,' a by 
no means uncommon charge upon the parish was * wine 
for the vestry.' A dignitary of the Church, evidently of 
the Mapes and Still species, thought it not beneath the 
dignity of his office to compose the bibulous epigram : — 

Si bene commemini, causse sunt quinque bibendi ; 
Hospitis adventus ; praesens sitis ; atque fatura ; 
Et vini bonitas ; et quselibet altera causa.^ 

which has been rendered into English : — 

If all be true that I do think, 

There are five reasons we should drink : 

Good wine, a fi:iend, or being dry. 

Or lest we should be by-and-by, 

Or any other reason why. 

Plenty of voices were raised against the current vice. 
By far the most powerful warning was uttered by the 

* Giles Jacob : Poetical Begister, 1723. 

2 Dr. Henry Aldrich (Dean of Christ Church), 1700. 

b2 
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Bev. Dr. William Assheton, Fellow of Brasenose,^ who 
opens his discourse thus fearlessly : — 

Their Majesties, being sensible that as Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, so sin is a reproach to any people ; and being desirous to 
reform the lives and manners of all their subjects, have commanded 
the clergy to Preach frequently against those particular sins and 
vices which are most prevailing in this realm — viz. against Blas- 
phemy, Swearing, Cursing, Perjury, Drunkenness, and Prophanation 
of the Lord's day. 

He reminds that the Act of Parliament calls the sin of 
drunkenness ' odious and loathsom.' He urges : — 

The known ends of drink are these : the digestion of our meat, 
chearfiilness and refreshment of our spirits, and the preserving of 
health. And whilst it contributes to those ends, so far Drinking is 
regular and moderate ; but when it destroys them, 'tis irregular and 
sinful. When therefore wine or any other drink is taken in such 
excess that by overloading nature it hinders digestion, drowns and 
suffocates the spirits, disorders the faculties, hinders the free use of 
reason, and thereby makes men unfit for business, and indisposeth 
them either for civil or religious duties, then its use is irregular and 
immoderate, and consequently sinful. 

He refers to Isaiah v. 11, 22, Prov. xxiii. 29, Luke 
xxi. 34, Bom. xiii. 13. He dilates on the sad conse- 
quence of excess to soul, body, estate, and good name. 
He asks : — 

What sin is so heinous which a man intoxicated may not 
commit ? The reason is plainly this : Errcunti termmua nulliis. 
An intemperate man is imder no conduct : he is neither under 
God's keeping, nor his own. He hath quenched God's Spirit, 
whilst he ioflamed his own. 

And again : — 

When fancy is rampant, and sensual inclinations are let loose, 
you little know what advantage the devil can make of such a 
juncture. . . . Wine, if immoderately taken, is very Poyson, which, 

> A Discoturse against Drunkenness^ Lend. 1692. 
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though it destroys not immediately, yet kills as sure as the rankest 
dose that was ever presented by Italian hand. 

A medical writer, Dr. Eichard Carr, inveigBed, not 
only against strong drink, but against tobacco, milk, and 
nurses ! ^ And something may even be learnt from the 
once famous Tom Brown, classed by Thackeray with 
Thomas D'Urfey and Ned Ward, a writer of libels and 
ribaldry, but a man of humour and learning, from 
whose Laconics many a useful maxim may be culled. 
The following extract is not unworthy of Joseph 
HaU:— 

If your friend is in want, don't carry him to the tavern, where 
yon treat yourself as well as him, and entail a thirst and headache 
upon him next morning. To treat a poor wretch with a bottle of 
Burgundy, or £dl his snuff-box, is like giving a pair of lace rufQes 
to a man that has never a shirt on his back. Put something into 
his pocket. 

Before estimating the causes of the prevalent declen- 
sion of morals, it will be necessary to examine the legis- 
lation at the close of this seventeenth century, with 
which it was intimately associated. 

Partly through hostility to France, and partly to 
encourage the home distilleries, the Government of the 
Eevolution, in 1689, prohibited the importation of spirits 
from all foreign countries, and threw open the distillery 
trade, on payment of certain duties, to all its subjects. 
These measures laid the foundation of the great exten- 
sion of the EngUsh manufacture of spirits.^ Any person 
was permitted to set up a distillery, on giving ten days' 
notice to the excise. The consequence of this was a 
general thriving of the distillery business, with a corre- 

^ EpistolcB MedicmaleSt Lond. 1691. 

^ Lecky : England m the Eighteenth Century, vol. i* 
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spending deterioration of the people. Indeed, legis- 
lative modification was soon found to be absolutely 
necessary to counteract the influence of these baneful 
measures upon health, sobriety, and public order. 

We scarcely wonder that the king enthusiastically 
encouraged the new distilleries, although the measure 
was a reversal of all previous policy. From the Norman 
period downwards, the laws of the land had prohibited 
the conversion of malt into spirit, except a trifling 
quantity for medicinal uses. Elizabeth had so strictly 
enforced this statute as to treat an infringement of it as 
a moral offence. 

A change so disastrous could not escape condemna- 
tion. The discursive Whiston, in his autobiographical 
Memoirs, laments : — 

An Act of Parliament has abrogated a very good law for dis- 
couraging the poor from drinking gin ; nay, they have in reality 
encouraged men to drunkenness, and to the murder of themselves 
by such drinking. Judge Hale earnestly supported the restrictive 
law, and opposed its abrogation, declaring that millions of persons 
woulid kill themselves by these fatal liquors.^ 

By the 5th & 6th of William and Mary, the duties 
were raised in 1694 to 4s. 9d. on strong, and Is. 3d. on 
table beer. In 1695, the Commons resolved that a sum 
not exceeding 515,000Z. should be granted for the sup- 
port of the civil list for the ensuing year, to be raised 
by a malt tax, and additional duties upon mum, sweets, 
cyder, and perry. In 1691, owing to the tension with 
France, further supplies were raised by impositions 
which included in their number a duty of sixpence a 
bushel on malt, and a further duty on mum, cyder, and 
perry. 

* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mr, William Whdston, Lend. 
1749. 
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twice as much liquor is consumed as by the Dutch, who sip and 
prate) ; and in some places it is esteemed a piece of wit to make a 
man drunk, for which purpose some swilling insipid buffoon is 
always at hand.^ 

An observant Frenchman, M. Misson, who in 1698 
published his observations on England and the English, 
referred particularly to the custom of toasting — a custom 
(as he declared) almost abolished amongst French people 
of any distinction. He noticed that, with ourselves, to 
have drunk at table without making it the occasion of a 
toast would have been considered an act of gross dis-. 
courtesy. The mode of observing the ceremony was 
that the person whose health was drunk remained per- 
fectly motionless from the moment his name was uttered 
until the conclusion of the health. Or, as Misson sar- 
castically describes it : — 

If he is in the act of taking something from a dish, he must 
suddenly stop, return his fork or spoon to its place, and wait, 
without stirring more than a stone, until the other has drunk . . . ; 
after which an mcUnabo^ at the risk of dipping his periwig in the 
gravy in his plate. I confess that when a foreigner first sees these 
manners he thinks them laughable. Nothing appears so droll as 
to see a man who is in the act of chewing a morsel which he has 
in his mouth, or doing anything else, who suddenly takes a serious 
air, when a person of some respectability drinks to his health, looks 
fixedly at his person, and becomes as motionless as if a universal 
paralysis had seized him.^ 

It is questionable if Misson was strictly correct in 

stating that health-drinking had gone out in good 

French society. Not long before this, Pepys had made 

this entry in his Diary : — 

To the Rhenish wine-house, where Mr. Moore showed me the 
French manner when a health is drunk to bow to luTn that drunk 

* M&moires d^Angleterre, 1698. A translation by Ozell was pubhshed, 
London, 1719. 

* HisL of Eng., chap. xzi. 
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to you, and then apply yourself to h\m whose lady's health is 
drank, and then the person that you drink to— which I never knew 
before ; but it seems it is now the fetshion. 

On a sort of progress through the country that 
William in. made in 1695, he was entertained, among 
^ other places, at Warwick Castle, by Lord Brook. ' Guy's 
Tower was illuminated. A cistern containing a hundred 
and twenty gallons of punch was emptied to his Majesty's 
health.' ' 

A good specimen of the convivial songs of the Jaco- 
bites at this time is to be found in Sir Walter Scott's 
collection. It is entitled : — 

Three Healths. 

To ane king and no king, ane tmcle and father. 

To Vii'tt^ that's all these, yet allowed to be neither ; 

Gome, rank round about, and hurrah to our standard ; 

If you'll know what I mean, here's a health to our landlord f 

To ane queen and no queen, ane mmt and no mother, 
Gome, boys, let us cheerfully drink off another ; 
And now, to be honest, we'll stick by our fedth, 
And stand by our landlord as long as we've breath. 

To ane prince and no prince, ane son and no bastard, 
Beshrew them that say it ! a lie that is fostered ! 
God bless them all three ; we'll conclude with this one. 
It's a health to our landlord, his wife, and his son. 

To our monarch's return one more we'll advance. 

We've a king that's in Flanders, another in France ; 

Then about with the health, let him come, let him come, then. 

Send the one into England, and both are at home then.^ 

And, lastly, the Clubs. Such was their influence 
that Doran even wrote : — * The Clubs . . . were the 

* Hist, of Eng^t chap. xxi. 

2 The expressions UncUj Aunt^ refer to the relationship between the 
exiled king and queen, and William III. 
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chief causes that manners were as depraved as they 
were.' ^ But it must be remembered that they were 
effect as well as cause. The Calves' Head Club was 
probably as bad as any. Out of a calf s skull filled with 
wine, the company drank * to the pious memory of those 
worthy patriots who killed the tyrant.' An anniversary 
anthem was sung. That for the year 1697 concludes 
thus : — 

Advance the emblem of the action, 

Fill the calf s skull fall of wine ; 
Drinking ne'er was coimted faction, 

Men and gods adore the wine. 
To the heroes gone before us, 

Let's renew the flowing bowl ; 
While the lustre of their glories 

Shines like stars &om pole to pole^^ 

Another famous club was supposed to obtain its 
name from the custom of pledging favourites after dinner. 
Thus, Arbuthnot writes : — 

Whence deathless Kit-kat took his name, 

Few critics can unriddle ; 
Some say from pastry-cook it came. 

And some from Gat and Fiddle. 

From no trim beaus its name it boasts. 

Grey statesmen or green wits, 
But from this pell-mell pack of toasts 

Of old Gats and young Kits. 

In the year 1703, which was the second year of 

Queen Anne, 

the famous Methnen treaty was formed; war between 
England and France again driving us to Portuguese 
vintages. And thus was cancelled one of the effects of 

» Table Traits, 1864. « Cited in Timbs, History of Clubs. 
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the Peace of Eyswick, which allowed the reopening of 
trade with France. It was during this short open-trade 
period that Farquhar produced his aptly named tragedy, 
Love and a Bottle. In this comedy we are for the first 
time introduced to champagne as a vin movsseuxy or 
sparkling wine. In act ii. scene 2, the lodgings of 
Mockmode, a country squire, are represented; he is 
conversing with his landlady. Widow Bullfinch : — 

Mock, But what's most modish for beverage now? For I 
suppose the fashion of that always alters with the clothes. 

Bull/, The tailors are the best judges of that ; but Champaign, 
I suppose. 

Mock. Is Champaign a tailor ? Methinks it were a fitter name 
for a wig-maker. I think they call my wig a campaign. 

Bull/. You're clear out, sir — clear out. Champaign is a fine 
liquor, which all great beaux drink to make 'em witty. 

Mock. Witty! Oh, by the universe, I must be witty! I'll 
drink nothing else; I never was witty in my life. Here, Club, 
bring us a bottle of what d'ye call it — the witty liquor. 

The widow having retired, Club, Mockmode's servant, 
re-enters with a bottle and glasses. 

Mock. Is that the witty liquor ? Come, fill the glasses. . . . 
But Where's the wit now. Club ? Have you foimd it ? 

Chib. Egad, master, I think 'tis a very good jest. 

Mock. What? 

Club. Why, drinking, you'll find, master, that this same gentle- 
man in the stranv doublet^ the same will o' the wisp, is a wit at the 
bottom. Here, here, master, how it jmna and qmhhlea im the 
glass I 

Mock. By the universe, now I have it ; the wit lies in the 
jingling. Hear how the glasses rhyme to one another.^ 

Evident allusion is here to the effervescence of cham- 
pagne. 

In his Constant Couple, we have : — 

* See Vizetelly, History of Champagne. 
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Malice ne'er spoke in generous Champaign. 

But champagne, we have said, suffered like other 
French wines from the War of Succession and the 
Methuen treaty. By this treaty we were bound to 
receive Portuguese wines in exchange for our woollen 
goods, and to deduct from the duty on importation one- 
third of the rate levied on French wines. The new 
demand led to an extension of Portuguese vineyards. 
The demand continued to increase; the supply was 
forthcoming, but too often with an article grossly mixed 
and adulterated. Counterfeits poured into this country, 
especially from Guernsey, and home manufactures of 
spurious wine abounded. Mr. Cyrus Bedding, an ac- 
knowledged authority, in his treatise on French wines, 
inveighs against what he considers the short-sighted 
policy of our ministers in this reign. He says : — 

We have only done now what wiser heads offered us nearly 150 
years ago. M. de Torcy, in vain, proposed an open trade, the 
advantages of which (now obvious enough to every man of common 
sense) were scouted by the Government here, and the proposition 
opposed, not only by the Parliament, but by that suffrage satirically 
denominated, if not profanely, the vox populi, vox Dei, It was 
almost an axiom in the last century, in relation to trade, that the 
success or ruin of our commerce continually inclined for or against 
us, as the trade of France with England was shut or open. Well 
and justly did the late Lord Liverpool remark that the trade of 
England had flourished in spite of our legislation. When France pro- 
posed, in 1713-14, that a tariff should be made in England similar to 
that of France and England in 1664, Lord Bolingbroke treated the 
proposal with disdain. This tariff was simply that the duties and pro- 
hibitions in both countries should be reciprocal. The duty to be paid 
on both sides was five per cent. After so much of two centuries 
has elapsed since, we can hardly do otherwise than admit that our 
ideas of the true principles of trade continued to be erroneous too 
long, that the offer of de Torcy was a just offer, and that any can 
still be found obtuse enough to deny this fact shows that there 
must be exceptions even to the common run of vulgar intellect. 
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Of the manners of the time w<; iiavr iilititMlittM 
sources of information. An iixteroHtiu^ir (lnwutiUoii )» 
giyen by Grose of the little country ta^unf of ti\^mi 
8002. a year in Queen Anne's dayw : 

He never played at cards but at ChrmUutM, wUt*n u ttktuUy |»H«>|i 
was produced from the mantel-piece, iim <;hu*f t\nn^. Iliu >ii*«* 
rouad, was generally ale, except at tlus seaiMiJi, Uu tiU.it »tt ISMVputln'*, 
or some other gala days, when he would nuiSw u li«/wi uf m(»*im|i 
brandy-punch, garnished with a toast «uid liubiuiK 1^* t^t** 

comer of his hall, by the fireside, stood a Uuiy,^- vv<i«i<li>n l-i^o «^*«mi •! 
chair with a cushion, and within the clumiw^y <;oiiii<* wfif *< •'•m*)iU- 
of seats. Here at Christmas he eutertaii-ui^i ^utr- U^uu-niif. fifiH4'*Hlilt<»( 
round a glowing fire. ... In the UMfautJJxu Uu^. yftmn »tl «*U ^firt^ 
in continual circnlatkin.' 

But Christmas was not what it tit^l !«('«>»*. H 
struggled, almost in vain, to oM^n/nin- Wa «hi*l» H l*«.«( 
sustained during the Commoijw<:«i)t)i. J'nvMti- liot*|»J 
tahty and festivities were f<:5<;^->v<-jini/, l/ut Ui* i/mj/.i-miiU 
and masks in the royal houbt^iioiJ u-iMi iii' iln )iui« of 
Court had received a death'U'^w. At Hh il'^w^ of U*m 
century, a revelf which would ou<j<^ Jiuvt l;«t'M mi/,m**1*j*J 
as routine, was thought worthy \/) \^ nAAfnUA \u u 4liiijf> 
Evelyn notes a riotous Chjri«tiuato *tt tJu Im^'^ Tp*i*pl« 
as late as 1697. 

Such a falling off formed a ^/Hmnj^m Iw^/iMiit <;f th« 
poets: — 

Gone vm those goid^ju dw^yts of yon-, 

When ChrisUowB wwb «i lii^ij di*y ; 
'Whose sports we iiow s^iaU lii**^ *i^ UMff*it 

Tis turned into (iood k't'^y-' 

To the same effect : - 

1691. 
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Black jacks to every man 
Were filled with wine and beer ; 

No pewter pot nor can 
In those days did appear. 

Good cheer in a nobleman's house 

Was counted a seemly show ; 
We wanted no brawn nor souse, 

When this old cap was new.^ 

Perhaps the most sensible festivities of this period 
were certain annual feasts in London for natives of the 
several counties. The London Gazette, for May 30 to 
June 8, 1700, advertises * the annual feast for gentle- 
men of the county of Huntingdon.' Another number 
announces *the anniversary feast for the gentlemen, 
natives of the county of Kent.' On such occasions, 
bygone times would be recounted, mutual friends dis- 
cussed, and the absent not forgotten in a toast. 

Burton ale was celebrated at least as early as 1712. 
So remarks a writer who had probably found in the 
Spectator, No. 383, the remark: — *We concluded our 
walk with a glass of Burton ale, and a slice of hung 
beef.' Had he forgotten that the author of Ivanhoe 
carries back the fame of Burton ale to a date before the 
time of Eichard I. ? And the accuracy of Sir Walter is 
remarkable, for, in 1295, Matilda, daughter of Nicholas 
de Shobenhale, * released to the Abbot and Convent of 
Burton-on- Trent that service and custody of their abbey 
gate, together with the custody and annual rent thereto 
belonging, and all the tenements within and without the 
town of Burton which came to her by inheritance from 
Walter de Scobenhale. . . . For which release they 
granted her daily for life two white loaves from the 

* Timers Alteration^ cited in Sandy's Christmas-Tide. 
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monastery, two gallons of conventual beer, or cicer, if 
they drank it, and one penny ; also seven gallons of beer 
for the men,' &c. These ales were brewed on the abbey 
premises, where probably the abbots had their own 
maltings: as it was a common covenant in leases of 
mills, where were abbey property, for the malt of the 
lords of the manor to be ground free.^ 

It is truly sad to contemplate the stream of talent 
which was polluted at this time by unrestrained indul- 
gence in strong drink. The infernal compounds which 
were substituted for the light wines of a previous age 
played infinite havoc, not only with the Mohocks of 
aristocracy, but with the giants of intellect. Of the 
Court itself, Macaulay writes : — 

All places where he could have his three courses and his three 
bottles were aHke to Prince George of Denmark, the husband of 
Queen Anne.' 

Of Harley, Earl of Oxford, who was successively 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Secretary of State, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord High Treasurer, 
and who will always be remembered as the collector of 
the Harleian Manuscripts, the same author, Macaulay, 
writes, that he was in the habit of * flustering himself 
daily with claret, which was hardly considered as a fault 
by his contemporaries.' ^ 

Among the reasons given by the queen to the cabinet 
for dismissing her Lord Treasurer, she alleges that he 
neglected all business, was seldom to be understood; 
that when he did explain himself, she could not depend 
upon the truth of what he said ; that he never came to 

* Cf. Molineux, Burton-on-Trent. 
' HisL of Eng., chap, xviii. 

* Ibid, chap. xx. 
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her at the time she appointed: that he often came 
drunk. * 

Notorious as a drunkard in high places was Lord 
Mohun, who was twice tried for committing murder 
whilst in a state of intoxication. The duel between this 
lord and the Duke of Hamilton — the wives of whom 
were sisters at variance — is spoken of as probably the 
last of the kind where the seconds were expected to en- 
gage as well as the principals, and fight to the death. 

There is a wide discrepancy between the writings 
and the reputed actions of Joseph Addison. He was 
fond of wine, and indulged in it. His contemporary, 
Swift, acknowledges the weakness. Dr. Johnson does 
not conceal it. Macaulay laments the fact, Thackeray 
glories in it.^ His biographer, Miss Aikin, is almost 
singular in trying to defend him from the imputation. 
She refers to the tone and temper, the correctness of 
taste and judgment, of his writings in proof of his 
sobriety, and doubts whether a man stained with the 
vice of intoxication would have dared to write the essay 
on drunkenness in the Spectator [No. 569] . But the 
facts leave no room for doubt. He was from his youth 
a great man for toasts. Verses are extant, in honour of 
King WiUiam, from which we learn that it was his 
custom to toast that king in bumpers of wine. In a 
letter written at the age of 31 (1703), * to Mr. Wyche, 
his Majesty's Eesident at Hambourg,' he says : — 

My hand, at present, begins to grow steady enough for a letter, 
80 the properest use I can put it to is to thank ye honest gentleman 
that set it a-shaking. ... As your company made our stay at 



1 See the letter of Erasmus Lewis to Swift, dated Whitehall, July 
27. 1714. 

* English Humourists^ 1858. 
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This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the body, and fortune 
of the person who is devoted to it. In regard to the mind, it first 
of all discovers every flaw in it. The sober man, by the strength 
of reason, may keep under and subdue every vice or folly to which 
he is most inclined ; but wine makes every latent seed sprout up 
in the soul, and shew itself ; it gives fury to the passions, and force 
to those objects which are apt to produce them. Wine heightens 
indifference into love, love into jealousy, and jealousy into madness. 
It often turns the good-natured man into an idiot, and the choleric 
into an assassin. It gives bitterness to resentment, it makes vanity 
insupportable, and displays every little spot of the soul in its 
utmost deformity. 

And more to the same effect. But a passage of his, 
to be found elsewhere, is far more terribly telling : — 

Death, the King of Terrors, was determined to choose a Prime 
Minister ; and his pale courtiers, th^ ghastly train of diseases, were 
all summoned to attend, when each preferred his claim to the 
honour of this illustrious office. Fever urged the numbers he had 
destroyed ; Cold Palsy set forth his pretensions by shaking all his 
limbs; Gout hobbled up and alleged his great power of racking 
every joint ; and Asthma's inability to speak was a strong though 
silent argument in favor of his claim ; Stone and Colic pleaded 
their violence ; Plague his rapid progress in destruction ; and Con- 
sumption, though slow, insisted that he was sure. In the midst of 
this contention the court was disturbed with the noise of music, 
dancing, feasting, and revelry : when immediately entered a lady, 
with a bold lascivious air and flushed countenance. She was 
attended, on the one hand, by a troop of bacchanals, and on the 
other by a train of wanton youths and damsels who danced half 
naked to the softest musical instruments. Her name was Intem- 
perance. She waved her hand, and thus addressed the crowd of 
diseases : — * Give way, ye sickly band of pretenders, nor dare to 
vie with my superior merits in the service of this monarch ; am 
I not your Queen ? Do ye not receive your power of shortening 
human life almost wholly from me ? Who then so fit as myself 
for this important office ? ' The grisly monarch grinned a smile 
of approbation, placed her on his right hand, and she immediately 
became his principal favourite and Prime Minister. 
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pressed of adulteration of good wine, either with inferior 
wines or water, the penalty on discovery being the loss of 
their whole stock. 

And besyde the samin sic wynes as are sould in commoun 
tavemis ar commounHe mixt with auld corrapt wines and with 
watter, to the greit appeir and danger and seikness of the byaris 
and greit perrell of the saulis of the sellaris. 

In the seventeenth century Sir William Hawkins 
writes : — 

Since the Spanish sacks have been common in onr taverns, 
which for conservation are mingled with the lime in the making, 
our nation complains of calentures, stone, dropsy, and infinite 
other distempers not heard of before this wine came into conmion 
use. 

Henderson observes that according to the Custom 
House Books of Oporto, for the year 1812, 135 pipes 
and 20 hogsheads of wine were shipped for Guernsey. 
In the same year, there were landed at the London 
Docks alone 2,646 pipes and 162 hogsheads from that 
island, reported to be port wine. 

The subject of adulteration is much too large to 
attempt to do any justice thereto; it must suffice to 
draw attention to one or two specimens. The autho- 
rities shall be disinterested. 

The following receipt for Port is from a wine guide : — 

Take of good cider 4 gallons ; of the juice of red beet, 2 quarts ; 
logwood, 4 oz. ; rhatany root brewed, J a pound ; first infuse the 
logwood and rhatany root in brandy and a gallon of cider for a 
week ; then strain off the liquor, and mix the other ingredients ; 
keep in a cask for a month, when it will be fit to bottle. 

In the Mechanics' Magazine is given the chemical 
analysis of a bottle of cheap Port : — 

Spirits of wine, 3 oz. ; cider, 14 oz. ; sugar, 1 J oz. ; alum, 
2 scruples ; tartaric acid, 1 scruple ; strong decoction of logwood, 
4 oz. 
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Mr. C3rnis Bedding, in his work on Modern Win^s^ lets 
us into the secrets of cheap Sherry : — It * is mingled 
with Cape wine and cheap brandy, the washings of 
brandy casks, sugar candy, bitter almonds, &e. The 
colom:, if too great, is taken oat by the addition of a 
small quantity of lamb's blood ; it is then passed off for 
best sherry.' 

Professor Mulder, in his Chemistry of Wine, tells 
that during the process of wine-clearing such aids as 
albumen, blood, cream, gypsum, marble, nutgalls, lime, 
salt, gum-arabic, sulphuric acid, &c., are fomished. 

The scientific writer Dunovan, in his Domestic 
Economy y makes us acquainted with a few of the drugs 
with which beer is doctored. 

It is absolntely frightfdl to contemplate the list of poisons and 
drags with which malt Uqnors have heen (as it is technically and 
descriptively called) doctored, Opimn, henbane, coccnlns indicns, 
and Bohemian rosemary, which is said to produce a quick and 
raving intoxication, supplied the place of alcohol; aloes, quassia, 
gentian, sweet-scented flag, wormwood, horehoxmd, and bitter 
oranges, fdlfilled the duties of hops ; liquorice, treacle, and mucilage 
of flax seed, stood for attenuated malt sugar. Capsicum, ginger, 
and cinnamon, or rather cassia-buds, afforded to the exhausted 
drink the pungency of carbonic acid. Burnt flour, sugar, or 
treacle, communicated a peculiar taste, which porter-drinkers 
generally fiEuicy. Preparations of flsh, assisted, in cases of obsti- 
nacy, with oil of vitriol, procured transparency. Besides these, the 
brewer had to supply himself with lime, potash, salt, and a variety 
of other substances, which are of no other use, than in serving the 
office of more valuable materials, and defrauding the customer. 

But the subject is, like the frauds practised, without 
a limit ; references can only be subjoined.^ 

* Cf. Wine and Spirit Adulterations Umnasked, The chapter on 
* Sophistication of Wines ' in Bedding's Modem Wines, The Vintncr^a 
and Licensed Victiuiller^s Guide^ by a Practical Man. Art of Brcwitig 
(Library of Useful Knowledge). Alex. Morrice, Practical Treatise oil 
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The principal writer in the Tatler, that censor 
morum, Eichard Steele, was a prominent figure in the 
convivial circle. Wine and extravagance were his bane. 
He loved drink and was fond of acknowledging it. The 
author of the Christian Hero wrote his devotional 
treatise in drink and in debt. The arrival of a hamper 
of wine could interrupt his moments of tenderest grief. 
The emotions were forgotten as he sent for his friends, 
who join him in drinking * two bottles apiece, with 
great benefit to themselves, and not separating till two 
o'clock in the morning.' 

A story told of him by Dr. Hoadley is characteristic 
of the man : — 

My father, when Bishop of Bangor, was, by invitation, present 
at one of the Whig meetings, held at the Trumpet in Shoe Lane, 
when Sir Bichard, in his zeal, rather exposed himself, having the 
double duty of the day upon him, as weU to celebrate the immortal 
memory of King William, it being the 4th November, as to drink 
his friend Addison up to conversation pitch, whose phlegmatic 
constitution was hardly warmed for society by that time. Steele 
was not fit for it. Two remarkable circumstances happened. 
John Sly, the hatter of facetious memory, was in the house ; and 
John, pretty mellow, took it into his head to come into the company 
on his knees, with a tankard of ale in his hand to drink off to the 
immortal Tnem^ory, and to return in the same manner. Steele, 
sitting next my father, whispered him — Do la/ugh. It is hum,a/n/ity 
to laugh. Sir Bichard, in the evening, being too much in the same 
condition, was put into a chair, and sent home. Nothing would 
serve him but being carried to the Bishop of Bangor's, late as it 
was. However, the chairmen carried him home, and got him 
upstairs, when his great complaisance would wait on them down- 
stairs, which he did, and then was got quietly to bed. 

Brewing. Samuel Child, Every Man his own Brewer, Edward Lons- 
dale Bennet, Practical Notes on Wine. Professor G. Mulder, Chemistry 
of Wine, Others may be found by reference to the chapter, * BibUo- 
graphy.* 
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One of his own letters to Mrs. Scurlock reveals the 
man : — 

I have been in very good company, where your health, tinder 
the character of the woman I loved best, has been often drunk ; so 
that I may say that I am dead drunk for your sake, which is more 
than I <Ue for you, 

Matthew Prior, the poet, demands a notice. Whether 
he was the son of a vintner or a joiner is a moot point. 
He was certainly nephew to Samuel Prior, landlord ^of 
the Bummer Tavern at Charing Cross, at which house, 
in 1685, was held the annual feast of the nobility and 
gentry living in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
By this uncle he was brought up and sent to West- 
minster School, after which he was employed, it is said, 
at his uncle's as server. Taken up by Lord Dorset, his 
career was remarkable, as author, as secretary to succes- 
sive embassies, as member of Parliament, as favourite of 
the king. Dr. Johnson remarks that a survey of Prior's 
life and writings may exemplify a sentence which he 
doubtless understood well when he read Horace at his 
uncle's : — 

The vessel long retains the scent which it first receives. 

Mrs. Barbauld informs us, that having spent the 
evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift, he 
would go to Long Acre and there drink a bottle of ale 
with a common soldier and his wife. Thus does the dog 
return to his vomit. Swift has left us a lively picture 
of manners in his descriptive breakfast with my Lady 
Smart at 11 a.m. Lord Smart, who was absent at the 
levee, returns to dinner at 3 p.m. to receive the guests. 
Seven of them dined, and were joined by a country 
baronet, who had no appetite, having already eaten a 
beefsteak and drunk two mugs of ale, besides a tankard 
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of March beer when he got up in the morning. They 
drank claret, which the host said should always be drunk 
after fish, and my Lord Smart particularly recommended 
some cider to my Lord Sparkish. When the host called 
for wine, he nodded to one or other of his guests, and 
said, * Tom Neverout, my service to you.' After the 
first course came pudding. Wine and small beer were 
drunk during this second course. . . . After the puddings 
came the third course. . . . Beer and wine were freely 
imbibed during this course, the gentlemen always 
pledging somebody with every glass which they drank. 
. . . After the goose, some of the gentlemen took a 
dram of brandy. Dinner ended. Lord Smart bade 
the butler bring up the great tankard full of October to 
Sir John. The great tankard was passed from hand 
to hand and mouth to mouth ; but when pressed by the 
noble host upon the gallant Tom Neverout, he said, 
* No faith, my lord, I like your wine, and won't put a 
churl upon a gentleman. Your honour's claret is good 
enough for me.' The cloth removed, a bottle of Bur- 
gundy was set down, of which the ladies were invited 
to partake before they went to tea. When they left, 
fresh bottles were brought, the * dead men ' — meaning 
the empty bottles — removed, and *D' you hear, John? 
bring clean glasses,' my Lord Smart said. On which 
the Colonel said, * I'll keep my glass ; for wine is the 
best liquor to wash glasses in.' 

It was at this time that the works were published of 
one who was at once the creature and exponent of the 
times, Edward (better known as Ned) Ward. Campbell 
observes that * his works give a complete picture of the 
mind of a vulgar but acute cockney. His sentiment is 
the pleasure of eating and drinking.' ^ Ward possessed 

* Essay on English Poetry, 
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two qualifications for his depiction of manners ; he was 
a tavern-keeper, and a poet. At any rate his doggerel 
secured him notice in the Dunciad. His Secret History 
of Clubs is the authority for that kind of life at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. His London Spy 
describes the coffee-houses of the day : — * In we went 
(says he), where a parcel of muddling muckworms were 
as busy as so many rats in an old cheese-loft ; some 
going; some coming; some scribbling, some talking, 
some drinking, some smoking, others jangling ; and the 
whole room stinking of tobacco, like a Dutch scoot or a 
boatswain's cabin.' 

Some of the famous taverns are also described in this 
work, such as the 'Angel' in Fenchurch Street, * where the 
vintner, like a double-dealing citizen, condescended as well 
to draw carman's comfort, as the consolatory juice of the 
vine.' The ' Eose,' in the Poultry, has gained a reputa- 
tion : — * There in a snug room, warmed with brash and 
faggot, over a quart of good claret, we laughed over our 
night's adventure.' 

Convivial life at the Universities may find its illus- 
tration in the person of Bentley. 

The following is told about Lord Cartaret and Bentley, 
in Monk's Life of Bentley, vol. ii. p. 324 (2nd edit. 1833). 

Lord Cartaret was a great scholar, and, being an old 
Westminster boy, especially fond of Terence, which Dr. 
Bentley had edited. Kippis relates this anecdote, in the 
Biographia Britannica, vol. ii. p. 280 : — 

Dr. Bentley, when he came to town, was accustomed, in his 
visits to Lord Cartaret, sometimes to spend the evenings with his 
lordship. One day old Lady Granville reproached her son with 
keeping the country clergyman, who was with him the night before, 
till he was intoxicated. Lord Cartaret denied the charge; upon 
which the lady replied that the clergyman could not have sung in 
so ridiculous a manner unless he had been in liquor. The truth of 
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the case was, that the singing thus mistaken by her ladyship was 
Dr. Bentley's endeavour to instruct and entertain his noble friend 
by reciting Terence according to the true cantilena of the ancients. 

Kippis, however, ought not to have called Lord Carta- 
ret's mother Lady Granville, as her son was the first 
Lord Granville, to which title he was not yet appointed. 
She was the Dowager Lady Cartaret. 

Bentley himself * is stated to have been an admirer 
of good port wine, while he thought contemptuously of 
claret, which, he said, " would be port if it could." ' * 

We infer also that Bentley did not despise ale. At 
any rate a great quantity was drunk at the lodge of the 
Master. 

In 1710, when the Fellows appealed against Bentley 
to the Visitor of Trinity, the Bishop of Ely, this was one 
of the counts : — 

"Why have you for many years last past wasted the College 
Bread, Ale, Beer, Coals, Wood, Turfe, Sedge, Charcoal, Linnen, 
Pewter, Com, Flower (sic), Brawn, and Bran, &c. ? * 

In a single year — 1708 — the expense of ale and small beer was 
no less at Trinity Lodge than 107Z. 165.^ 

The Fellows greatly protested against all this. And 
Dr. King, an old opponent of Bentley's, made great stock 
of the immense consumption of bread, beer, and fuel in 
Bentley's lodge : — 

He wrote a piece of humour, entitled * Horace in Trinity College.' 
The fiction supposes Horace, in fulfilment of his well-known pro- 
phecy, Visami Britannos hospitihua feros, to visit Britain and take 
up his abode in the Master's lodge of Trinity College, where he gets 
immensely fiat (JEjncuri de grege porcus) by the good cheer main- 
tained at the expense of the society. . . . Perhaps the most laugh- 

* Monk's LifBf vol. ii. p. 401. * Jebb's Bentley^ p. 105. 

' Monk, Life of Bentley, i. 264. 
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able matter in the piece is the representation of a medal, bearing on 
one side a figure of Horace, with a cup of audit ale in one hand, 
some college rolls in the other, and an inuneasurable rotundity of 
person ; and on the reverse E Promptua/r. Col. Trin, Ca/nt, 

What the excellent bishop describes as 'an immeasur- 
able rotundity of person ' seems to have been far from 
uncommon in the Universities in these high days. We 
read in a note in Monk's book, vol. ii. p. 394 : — 

The portly appearance of the three esquire-beadles at that day 
[about 1739] did much credit to university cheer. They are 
described by Christopher Smart, in a copy of Latin verses, by the 
following periphrasis : — 

* Pinguia tergeminorum abdomina Bedellorum.* 

We have certainly in Pope's Dundad also an allusion 
to Bentley's love of port (book iv.) in the following 
lines : — 

As many quit the streams ^ that murmuring fall, 
To lull the sons of Margaret and Clare-hall, 
Where Bentley late tempestuous wont to sport 
In troubled waters, but now sleeps in port.* 

Pope always seemed to have disliked Bentley. But 
these lines, and, still more, Pope's note, rather imply that 
Bentley liked his port. 

But everybody was not a bon-vivant. Many were in 
the world, but not of it. What a contrast to the authors 
quoted was John Philips, the author of Cyder, a Poem.' 
And it is a poem worth reading. Johnson calls it a 

* The river Cam. 

• Viz. * now retired into harbour, after the tempests that had long 
agitated his society.* So Scriblerus, But the learned Scipio Maffei 
understands it of a certain wine called Port from Oporto^ a city of Portu- 
gal, of which this professor invited him to drink abundantly. Soip. 
Maff. de compotationihtis Academicis, 

» London, 1708. 
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Georgic after the manner of Virgil, nor does it suffer 
from the comparison. The advice contained in it is 
excellent. It praises use, it condemns abuse. It well 
serves temperance. Thus in book ii., after praising 
Nature for her annual gifts, which tend to the exhilara- 
tion of languid minds, he continues : — 

Within 

The golden Mecm confined : beyond, there's naught 

Of health, or pleasure. Therefore, when thy Heart 

Dilates with fervent joys, and eager soul 

Prompts to persue the sparkling glass, be sure 

'Tis time to shun it ; if thou wilt prolong 

Dire compotation, forthwith Eeason quits 

Her Empire to Confusion, and Misrule, 

And vain Debates ; then twenty Tongues at once 

Conspire in senseless Jargon, naught is heard 

But din, and various clamour, and mad Bant : 

Distrust, and Jealousie to these succeed. 

And anger-kindling Taunt, the certain Bane 

Of well-knit Fellowship. Now horrid Frays 

Commence, the brimming glasses now are hurled 

With dire intent ; Bottles with Bottles clash 

In rude Encoimter. 

* • • * • 

Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 
The turbulent Mirth of Wine ; nor all the kinds 
Of Maladies, that lead to Death's grim cave. 
Wrought by Intemperance : joint-racking Gout, 
Intestine stone, and pining Atrophy, 
Chill, even when the sun with July Heats 
Frys the scorch' d soil ; and Dropsy all afloat, 
Yet craving Liquids. 

When a poet could thus write, there is no wonder that 
divines should have used still stronger language. John 
Disney, in a powerful treatise,^ agitates for the execution 

» View of Ancient Laws against Immorality and Prophaneness, 
1729. 
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Another law enacted in this reign allowed French 
wines and other liquors to be imported in neutral bot- 
toms. Without this expedient it was believed that the 
revenue would have been insuflBicient to maintain the 
government. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HANOVEEIAN PERIOD. 

A CHANGE of dynasty brought with it no amelioration 
of manners. The fatal permission to set up distilleries 
which was granted after the Revolution of 1688 and 
which was not withdrawn by William, was encouraged 
by the Legislature in the reign of the first George. The 
consequence was natural : distilleries multiplied, and drink 
was sold so cheap that unrestrained indulgence prevailed 
The condition of things has been ably recorded by Mr* 
Lecky.* It was not till about 1724 that the passion for 
gin-drinking infected the masses of the population and 
spread with the violence of an epidemic. 

Small as is the place which this hct occupies in Emdiflh 
history, it was probably, if we consider all the consequences that 
have flowed from it, the most momentous in that of the ei^teenth 
century — incomparably more so than any event in the purelv 
political or military annals of the country. The average of British 
spirits distilled, which is said to have been only 527,000 gallona in 
16B4, had risen in 1727 to 3,601,000. Physicians declared that in 
excessive gin-drinking a new and terrible source of mortality bad 
been opened for the poor. The grand jury of Middlesex dedaied 
that much the greater part of the poverty, the murders, the robberies 
of London, might be traced to this single cause. Betailers of an 
were accustomed to hang out painted boards announcing that 
customers could be made drunk for a penny, dead drank fiur 

> England in the EighUenih Century^ L 479. 
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pence, and have straw for nothing ; and cellars strewn with straw 
were accordingly provided, into which those who had hecome 
insensible were dragged, and where they remained till they had 
sufficiently recovered to renew their orgies. 

What preventive measures had soon to be taken, we 
shall learn later on. But the home distilleries were not 
the only bane. In consequence of the heavy duty to 
which foreign spirits were subjected, the smuggling trade 
began to be brisk. Eum, brandy, and hoUands were 
brought over from the Channel Islands in small barrels, 
and were either landed at once or sunk in rafts to be 
taken up when convenient. The smuggling trade threw 
into the country immense quantities of spirits. Indeed 
ale and beer were almost superseded by spirits and water, 
or * grog,' as it then began to be called. 

The origin of the term * grog ' may interest, and is 
as follows : — The British sailors had always been accus- 
tomed to drink their allowance of brandy or rum clear, 
till Admiral Vernon ordered those under his command 
to mix it with water. The innovation gave offence to the 
sailors, and for a time rendered the commander unpopular. 
The admiral at that time wore a grogram coat, for which 
reason they nicknamed him * Old Grog ' — hence by degrees 
the mixed liquor that he ordered obtained universally 
the name of * grog.' 

The brewing of porter began about the year 1722. It 
is a drink which chiefly differs from beer by being made 
with higher dried malt. It was then the common prac- 
tice in taverns to call for a pot of half-and-half, meaning 
half ale and half twopenny, or sometimes an equal 
portion of ale, beer, and twopenny, which was called 
three threads. To avoid the trouble of drawing these 
liquors from their respective casks, a person named 
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Harwood formed the plan of brewing a drink that would 
at once yield the flavour of these combined ingredients. 
He effected his object, calling the beverage * entire,' or 
entire butty because it was taken from one butt or vessel. 
And inasmuch as it was purchased by porters and such 
like persons, it became ever afterwards distinguished by 
the name of porter. 

The drink called saloop came into vogue at this time. 
Eeide's coffee-house, in Fleet Street, was one of the first 
houses in which it was sold. Called also salep, and 
Salop ; it was a greasy-looking beverage, sold much on 
stalls in the early morning. It was prepared from a 
powder made of the root of the Orchis mascula, and from 
the green-winged meadow orchis. Salep was long im- 
ported from the Levant, till it was discovered that our 
native plants could supply it, specially the early purple 
orchis. It used, like porter, to be a favourite drink of 
porters, coal-heavers, &c. It is said to contain more 
nutritious matter in proportion to its bulk than any 
other known root : an ounce of salep was thought to be 
support for a man for a day. It is still much used in 
the East. In Hindoostanee it is called salab-ee-misree, 
in Persian sahleb. In the present century it has been 
superseded by coffee-barrows ; but Charles Lamb has left 
some account of this drinkable, which he says was of all 
preparations the most grateful to the stomachs of young 
chimney-sweeps.* 

Ales commonly became known by the name of the 
district that produced them — e.g. Dorset beer, Oxford 
ale. Thus, John Byrom writes : — 

May 18, 1725. — I found the effect of last night's drinking that 

* See Pratt : Flowering Plants, vol. v. Also, Larwood : History of 
Signboards, 

T 
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ibolifih Dcrwet^ windi was |deasuit enoos^ bat did not wX all agree 
with me, fat it made me toj stupid all day.^ 

Oxford Ale was the sabject of a pan^yric written by 
Warton in 1720 — and a panegyric from sneh a man 
would be, in the opinion of many, a boon of immortality. 

The drinking at this time has already been spoken of 
as an epidemic. Wine was necessary on aD occasions. 
The marriage ceremony was incomplete without it, as is 
abmidantly evident from contemporary verse. More 
than one ridiculed the notion so prevalent, that 

Wine must seal the marriage-bands. 

But the Church had long since sanctioned a beUef in 
its speU. The Sarum Missal had taught that the bridal 
cup must be blessed by the priest : — 

Post missam, panis et Tinnm, vel alind bonmn potabile, in 
vascnlo proferator. 

And so the hallowing of wine and sops was usual from 
the court to the cottage. 

Burials were imperfect without the cup. M. Misson, 
in his Observations, notes : — 

Bntler, the keeper of the Crown and Sceptre Tavern in St. 
Martin's Lane, told me that there was a tnn of red port drunk at 
his wife's burial, besides mulled white wine. — No men ever go to 
women's burials, nor women to men's, so that there were none but 
women at the drinking of Butler's wine. Such women in England 
will hold it out with the men, when they have a bottle before them, 
as well as upon the other occasion, and battle infinitely better than 
they. 

The number of public-houses was excessive. In 1725 
a report from a committee of Middlesex magistrates 
stated that at that period there were in the metropolis, 
exclusive of the City of London and Southwark, 6,187 

* John Byrom's Journal^ published by the Chetham Society. 
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houses and shops wherein * geneva, or other strong 
waters,' were sold by retail. The population was then 
about 700,000. In some cases every seventh house was 
employed in the sale of intoxicants. 

We get a life-like picture of the times from Daniel 
Defoe; and if it be objected that his writing is fic- 
tion, we reply with Thackeray that the fiction carries a 
greater amount of truth in solution than the volume 
which purports to be all true. On the subject of drink 
amongst women, and drink as a medicine, what can be 
more touching than the following from his Life of Colonel 
Jack ? — 

The hero. Colonel Jack, is giving an account of his 
third wife : — 

I was infinitely satisfied with my wife, who was, indeed, the 
best-hmnoured woman in the world, and a most accomplished 
beautiful creature — indeed, perfectly weU bred, and had not one ill 
quality about her ; and this happiness continued without the least 
interruption for about six years. But I at last had a disappoint- 
ment of the worst sort even here. She caught cold, and grew very 
sickly. In being so continually ill and out of order, she very mii- 
happily got a habit of drinking cordials and hot liquors. 

Drink, like the devil, when it gets hold of any one, though but 
a little, goes on by little and little to their destruction ; so in my 
wife, her stomach being weak and faint, she first took this cor- 
dial, then that — till, in short, she could not live without them ; and 
from a drop to a sup, from a sup to a dram, from a dram to a glass, 
and so on to two, tiU at last she took, in short, to what we call 
drinking. 

As I likened drink to the devil in its gradual possession of the 
habits and person, so it is yet more like the devil in its encroach- 
ment on us, where it gets hold of our senses. In short, my beauti- 
ful, good-humoured, modest, weU-bred wife, grew a beast, a slave 
to strong liquor, and would be drunk at her own table, nay, in her 
own closet by herself, tiU she lost her beauty, her shape, her 
manners, and at last her virtue. 

Oh ! the power of intemperance I And how it encroaches on 

t2 
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the best disposition in the world ; how it comes upon us gradually 
and insensibly, and what dismal effects it works upon our morals, 
changing the most virtuous, regular, well-instructed, and well- 
inclined tempers into worse than brutal! Never was a woman 
more virtuous, sober, modest, and chaste, than my wife. She never 
so much as desired to driok anything strong. It was with the 
greatest entreaty that I could prevail with her to drink a glass or 
two of wine, and rarely, if ever, above one or two at a time ; even 
in company she had no inclination to it. Not an inmiodest word 
ever came out of her mouth, nor would she suffer it in any one else 
in her hearing without resentment. 

But during her illness and weakness, her nurse pressed her, 
whenever she found herself faint, and a sinking of her spirits, to 
take this cordial, and that dram, till it became necessary to keep 
her ahve, and gradually increased to a habit, so that it was no 
longer her physic but her food. Her appetite sunk and went quite 
away, and she ate little or nothing, but she came at last to a dread- 
ful height, that, as I have said, she would be drunk in her dressing- 
room before eleven o'clock in the morning, and, in short, at last 
was never sober. 

Let any one judge of my case now ; I, that for six years thought 
myself the happiest man alive, was now the most miserable dis- 
tracted creature. As to my wife, I loved her well and pitied her 
heartily. I almost locked her up, and set people over her to take 
care of her ; but her health was ruined, and in about a year and a 
half she died. 

Eightly did the poet Gay in his Court of Death make 
Death give the palm to intemperance amongst the claim- 
ant diseases : — 

Merit was ever modest known. 
What, no physician speak his right I 
None here I but fees their toil requite. 
Let then Intemperance take the wand, 
Who fills with gold their zealous hand : 
You, Fever, Gout, and all the rest — 
Whom wary men as foes detest — 
Forego your claims. No more pretend ; 
Intemperance is esteemed a £riend ; 
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He shares their mirth, their social joys, 
And as a courted guest destroys. 
The charge on him must justly fall, 
Who finds employment for you all. 

Amongst the many who shortened their days through 
excess, must be mentioned the name of Thomas Parnell. 
Dr. Johnson, in his Lives of the Poets, observes : — 

Pope represents him as flailing into intemporanoo of wine after 
Queen Anne's death, in consequence of diHappointed ambition. 
That in his later life he was too much of a lovor of the bottle ia 
not denied ; but I have heard it imputed to a cauMO more likely to 
obtain forgiveness from mankind, the untimoly doath of a dAfling 
son ; or, as others tell, the loss of his wife, who died 1712. 

The latter is probably the true solution. lie had married 
a woman of great beauty. Miss Anne Minchin, who died 
soon after that event, and grief probably preyed upon 
his fitful spirits, and led him into intemperance. He 
died before he was forty. Well for him had he imi- 
tated the character drawn in his exquisite poem 2'he 
Hermit : — 

The great vain man who fared on costly food, 
Whose life was too luxurious to bo good ; 
Who made his ivory stands with i^oblots shine, 
And forced his guests to morning draughts of wine ; 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost, 
And still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 

The most advanced exponent of the conviviality of 
the time was William Congreve, at one time commis- 
sioner of wine licences. His comedies are steeped in 
vice. Congreve's comic feast (says Thackeray) flares 
with lights, and round the table, emptying their flaming 
bowls of drink, and exchanging the wildest jests and 
ribaldry, sit men and women, waited on by rascally 
valets and attendants — ^perhaps the very worst company 
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in the world. To him (says the same author) the world 
seemed to have no moral at all. His ghastly doctrine 
seemed to be that we should eat, drink, and be merry 
when we can, and go to the deuce (if there be one) when 
the time comes ! 

The experience of the self-made Franklin is very 
suggestive as to the drinking habits of working men in 
London 160 years ago. For from the habits of printers 
one may infer the habits of other craftsmen. 

When the famous Dr. Franklin was a printer's boy 
in England — he came to England in 1724 or 1725 — he 
found all his companions in the printing ofiSce drank 
five pints of porter daily at their work, and one of them 
even six. He was himself a water-drinker, but could 
not get any of them to see his argument * that bread 
contained more materials of strength than beer, and 
that it was only corn in the beer that produced the 
strength in the liquid.' 

Now, as it is quite clear that, if these printing 
'prentices drank five pints of porter at their work, they 
would have extra drink out of work hours, we have in 
this anecdote an appalling picture of the drinking in. 
England 160 years ago. What working man now 
averages five pints per diem ? * 

A useful little work was published in 1725, entitled 
The Pvhlick'House'keeper's Monitor. The author prefaces, 
that the reigning vices of the age make it a duty to con- 
sider and use any practicable methods to put a stop to 
*that deluge of Impiety which overflows almost this 
whole nation.' He complains that there are too many of 
these houses which enjoy * a legal allowance,' that many 

* For the condition of the working olasses, and the pauperism of the 
time, see Defoe's Owing Alms no Charity, 
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ought to be suppressed, but that it is persistently urged 

that they are beneficial to the Publick; that they raise the 
Bevenues of the Crown, and must therefore be supported in Com- 
plaisance to the Government. So far have Political Motives in 
this, as well as many other cases, got the better of religious ones ; 
the Almighty must be serv'd last, if at aU : And too many of the 
Substitutes of an Earthly Power, are apt to forget whose Vicegerent 
he is, and consequently fi'om whom originally they derive their 
Authority, which would discover to them to whom they principally 
owe their Duty. 

For indeed the same Argument, which prevails for the allowing 
of so many publick Houses, must, and, I fear, too often does prevail 
for the Neglect of a careful Inspection into the Management of 
them, and for a Connivance at the many Irregularities committed 
in them ; 'twould be a Means of sinking the Publick Revenues, if 
they were strictly confin'd to the Observance of those Laws, which 
were made for good Purposes. And what does all this amount to, 
but that CcBsar must have his Due, with a non ohatcmte that the 
Almighty is defrauded ? 

He then proceeds to discuss the legitimate uses of 
taverns : — 

The First Use of Publick-Houses is, to refi*esh hungry or weary 
Travellers ; to receive those, whose Time or Strength permits them 
not to go farther, and to furnish them with such Lodging and Pro- 
vision, that being recruited, they may be the better able to proceed 
in their Journey. 

But such houses are too numerous : 

Instead of their being too few, there are upon most Roads 
abundantly too many Houses of Reception ; so many, that they 
not only destroy one another's lawful and honest Maintenance, but 
lie like so many Snares in the way of Travellers. There are but 
few Parts of this Kingdom, if any, where Market-Towns are not 
near enough together, to serve all the Ends and Piirposes of Publick 
Houses ; and I may say, there are but few, if any, Market-Towns, 
which are not greatly over-stock'd with them. However, as to the 
Usefulness of them in general, let it suffice to observe, that where 
they stand conveniently situated, and are wisely and honestly 
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managed, they ore undoubtedly a very great Advantage to a 
Nation. 

Another use, he tells us, is to receive and provide for 
those who live in the same place and who are not house- 
keepers themselves, but who, being sojourners, journey- 
men, or servants, find it a great conveniency to repair to 
such houses for their meals. 

Then again they are useful (he urges) to receive 
persons who meet together 

upon making Contracts or Bargains in the Way of Commerce ; and 
whether this be done at conmion and ordinary Times, or at the 
more pnblick and stated Seasons of Fairs and Markets ; or lastly, 
whether the pnblick Business of the Nation, or the more private 
AfiBeiirs of Lordships, Parishes, &c., do require the Meeting together 
of many Persons ; so that the most convenient Places for these are 
generally esteemed such Houses as I am treating of. However, 
this may be affirm'd of them all in general, that the Design of 
them is to be useful ; and that their Usefulness consists in their 
being duly and regularly kept, according to the several Laws of the 
Nation, provided for that purpose, and founded upon the necessities 
and Conveniences of the People. 

He proceeds to lay down stated rules to be observed 
by such persons as keep taverns. He urges upon them 
first of all, personal sobriety, a strict regard to chastity, 
a scrupulous regard to honesty, that every one have 
goods, in quantity and quahty, according to the value of 
their money. He exposes fearlessly the injustice of the 

high Bents, to which Publick-Houses are generally advanced, so as 
very often to exceed double the Bents of private ones of the same 
real Goodness. This tempts the Land-lords of Houses to let them 
for that Purpose ; and this tempts, and, as they will probably urge, 
obliges the Tenants, by some Means or other, to make more than 
ordinary Gains upon their Guests; but surely neither of them 
consider what they are about ; how they jointly conspire to carry 
on a Trade of Iniquity, and are Partakers of each other's Sins. He 
that lets his House for a publick one, only because he can thereby 
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advance his Bent, is not aware how deeply he is concem'd in all 
the Wickedness that is consequent thereupon ; and he who gives 
above the just Value of an House upon the same Account, does not 
regard how many Tricks and Frauds, what Impositions and Ex- 
tortions, what Allowance of Wickedness and Debauchery, what a 
continued Scene of Iniquity, in short, he will be tempted to go 
through, in Order to discharge so heavy a burthen of expences, and 
yet to maintain himself and his fajnily. 

Secondly, he urges that the landlord should avoid 
and decline every thing that may encourage intemper- 
ance. 

The World is indeed sufficiently inclined to Sensuality of all 
Sorts, and Multitudes do frequent PubHck-Houses, especially with a 
previous Purpose and Design of committing Excess. But even 
those, who design it not, are often betray' d into it by the Arts and 
Contrivances of them, who are to be Gainers by it, by drawing 
them on from one Quantity to another, by helping 'em to Com- 
panions that will set forward Intemperance, or by doing it them- 
selves ; but especially by giving Credit to those of the meaner Sort, 
who must otherwise be sober upon Necessity. 

'Tis surprizing to observe, what Scores a Sot shall be allow'd to 
contract at some Houses for Liquor, who would not be trusted for 
half the Sum by any of his Neighbours, to provide Bread for his 
Family ; one, who thus reduces them to a Necessity of begging, 
stealing, or perishing, whilst he riotously consumes what might 
preserve them from aU ; but this he finds Means to do, through the 
Encouragement of those who have so little love for their neighbours 
that they care not how many famihes they starve to support their 
own. 

The little book is thoroughly worthy to be reprinted. 
Would that every one engaged in * the trade ' would lay 
its maxims to heart ! 

About this time was published a guide-book, under 
the title of Vade-mecum of Malt-worms, containing a list 
of all the ale-houses in London, &c. Some of these, says 
Wright, in his Caricature History of the Georges, under 
the name of mug-houses, became the resort of small 
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societies or clubs of poKtical partisans. Some of these 
were the scenes of terrible party turbulence. 

But we cannot leave the first Hanoverian reign with- 
out noticing another treatise much needed — quite as much 
— viz. that of Dr. Peter Browne, Bishop of Cork, who in 
1716 wrote A Discourse of Drinking Healths, 

By this time the abuse of the practice of toasting had 
become a national disgrace. 

The way in which anything or anybody that one 
drank a health to, came to be called a toast has baffled 
derivation hunters of all degrees, and we are no wiser 
to-day than we were in 1709, when Isaac Bickerstafife, 
in the twenty-fourth number of the newly-established 
Tatler, attempted to settle the matter by saying how, at 
Bath, in the time of Charles II., a celebrated beauty 
happened to be in the Cross-Bath, and out of the crowd 
of her admirers who were in the room, one of them took 
from her bath a cup of the water in which the lady 
was standing and drank her health to the company. 
Another of her admirers who was present, being half in- 
toxicated, instead of pledging or drinking in response to 
the sentiment, announced his attention of jumping into 
the water and carrymg off the bather, swearing that 
though he liked not the liquor, yet he would have the 
toast. He was opposed in his resolution, yet this whim 
gave foundation to the present honour which is due to 
the lady we mention in our hquor, who has ever since 
been called a toast. It is far more likely that, as Ellis 
observes, the use of the word on this occasion was a con- 
sequence of its previous employment for a like purpose, 
and not the cause of its being adopted. It is probable 
that toast came to be used in the sense it is stated to 
have been by the bath gallant, gradually, at first mean- 
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ing a mere material relish or improvement to a glass 
of liquor, and afterwards getting to be applied to the 

* sentimental relish,' or, as Sheridan truly calls it, the 

* excuse for the glass.' Toasted bread formed a favourite 
addition to EngHsh drinks so early as the sixteenth 
century, and in the cups of sack and punch, brown 
toasts frequently floated at the top. In Wyther's 
Abuses Stript and JVhipt (published 1613) mention is 
made, as has been already noticed, of a draught * that 
must be spiced with a nut-browne tost.' 

Hall states that there were some who drank healths 
upon their knees ; some put their own blood into 
their drink and then drank a health to the king. So 
that the young Hectors not only cultivated habits of 
barbarity, but also linked themselves with blasphemy. 
But there was one other way of drinking healths still 
to be told, a piece of unparalleled tomfoolery — that of 
toasting a lady in some nauseous decoction. When this 
fashion was popular, two students at Oxford were each 
enamoured of the reigning belle of that sober University, 
and, as a test of the relative depth of their devotion, they 
applied themselves to toasting her in the manner we have 
mentioned. One, determined to prove that his love did 
not stick at trifles, took a spoonful of soot, mixed it with 
his wine, and drank off the mixture. His companion, 
determined not to be outdone, brought from his closet a 
phial of ink, which he drank, exclaiming, * lo triumphe 
and Miss Molly.' These crackbrained young men also 
esteemed it a great privilege to get possession of any 
great beauty's shoe, in order that they might ladle wine 
out of a bowl down their throats with it, the while they 
drank to the * lady of little worth ' or the * light-heeled 
mistress ' who had been its former wearer. 
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Is there any wonder that Dr. Peter Browne spoke 
out? He strongly condemned the practice on theo- 
logical, moral, and common-sense grounds, of opinion 
that it had its origin in Pagan usages, though he is 
vague as to the particular custom out of which it arose. 
He classifies the various acceptations of a health under 
six heads : — (1) When a curse or imprecation is in- 
tended upon the person drinking, or (2) upon any other 
person; (3) when one drinks in honourable remem- 
brance of absent living friends; or (4) by way of 
wishing others health and prosperity ; or (5) in token 
of our respect and goodwill to another, or approbation 
of any affair ; and (6) as an outward indication of our 
loyalty. All such health-drinking, the learned prelate 
urges, is incompatible with the duty of good Christians, 
whom he exhorts to suppress the practice. He also cites 
an interesting formula used by the Jews in drinking, 
which is the first instance, to my knowledge, of a curse 
being intended instead of an expression of goodwill ; the 
words, upon the authority of Buxtorf, meaning, in their 
ordinary signification, * much good may it do you ; ' but 
the utterer thereof, by a kind of mental reservation or 
adaptation, imphed a curse — nay, as many curses as the 
letters stand for, viz. 165.^ 

* In 1713, Dr. Browne, Bishop of Cork, delivered a discourse to the 
clergy of his diocese, against drinking in remembrance of the dead, 
which he published in pamphlet form. This was followed by a second 
pamphlet, wherein he refuted charges that his critics had made, to the 
effect that he was actuated by a spirit of hostility to the memory of 
William III., it being well known that the Bishop was an extreme Tory, 
and he had laid particular stress on the prevalent custom of drinking to 
the ' Immortal Memory of William III.' This again excited consider- 
able adverse criticism ; and in 1716 Dr. Browne launched forth a some- 
what exhaustive Discourse of Drinking Healths. But though he handles 
his theme very ably, the tract is no more than a concise epitome of the 
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From incidental notices we discover how very excep- 
tional was the absence of toasts. Thus, in a description 
of home life at Badminton, we read : — 

If the gentlemen chose a glass of wine the civil offers were made 
to go down into the vaults, which were very large and sumptuous, 
or servants, at a sign given, attended with salvers, &c., and many a 
brisk went round about ; but no sitting at table with tobacco and 
healths, as the common use is.^ 

But the full extent of the unbridled excess of the 
period can best be estimated from a survey of the legis- 
lative enactments of the reign of the second George. 
They are worthy of careful consideration. 

In the second year of this reign such a duty was 
placed upon spirits as to be nearly tantamount to a pro- 
hibition of their retail sale. A duty of 201. was imposed 
on the spirit retail licence, which for the first time was 
ordered to be renewed annually. Moreover, dealers 
in spirits were placed under the same regulations as 
Publicans, in respect to Licences. This Act, after re- 
citing the inconveniences arising from persons being 
licensed to keep inns and common ale-houses by justices 
living at a distance, who were not truly informed as to 
the need of such inns, or the character of the persons 
licensed, provides that no licence to keep an inn, ale- 
house, or victualling-house, or to retail strong waters, 

arguments and authorities used by the Puritan writers of the previous 
century. It has been stated that the bishop did not make many converts 
by his brochures : that, on the contrary, the custom of drinking to 
William's ' immortal memory ' increased, and that to the original form 
of the toast was tacked on a scurrilous expression indicative of the 
extreme contempt in which the author of the diatribes was held.^ 
* Roger North's Life of Lord-Keeper Guildford, 



' The writer has made use of his own little work entitled The HUtory of Toouting. 
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should be granted, but at a general meeting of justices of 
the division. This Act failed to answer the purpose of 
its promoters. Hawkers went about the streets selling 
coloured spirits under feigned names; so in the sixth 
year of the same reign the Act was repealed, and in its 
place an Act was passed (1732) which imposed a penalty 
of 101. upon the retail sale of spirits, except sold in 
dwelling-houses. By this masterpiece of wisdom (!) every 
householder was potentially converted into a publican ; 
nor did they fail to avail themselves of the permission. 
Intemperance spread like a plague. 

When matters had reached a pitch absolutely intoler- 
able, a petition was presented to Parliament (Feb. 20, 
1736) from the magistrates of Middlesex assembled at 
quarter sessions. In this petition it was stated : — 

That the drinking of Geneva, and other distilled liquors, had 
for some years past greatly increased : 

That the constant and excessive use thereof had destroyed 
thousands of his Majesty's subjects : 

That great numbers of others were by its use rendered unfit for 
nsefiil labor, debauched in morals, and drawn into all manner of 
vice and wickedness : 

That those pernicious liquors were not only sold by distillers 
and geneva-shop-keepers, but by many persons in inferior trades, 
by which means journeymen apprentices and servants were drawn 
in to taste and by degrees to like, approve, and inamoderately to 
drink thereof : 

That the public weKare and safety, as well as the trade of the 
nation, would be greatly affected by it : 

That the practice was dangerous to the health, strength, peace, 
and morals ; and tended greatly to diminish the labour and industry 
of his Majesty's subjects.* 

Upon the petition being referred to a committee of 
the entire House, it was resolved : — 

* Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 173. 
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That the low price of spirituous liquors is the principal induce- 
mcnt to the excessive and pernicious use thereof. 

That in order to prevent this excessive and pernicious use, a 
^Mcouragement be given thereto by a duty to be laid on spirits 
Mid by retail. 

That the selling of such liquors be restrained to persons keeping 
public brandy-shops, victualling-houses, coffee-houses, ale-houses, 
nmholders, and to such Surgeons and Apothecaries as shall make 
^^96 of it by wa/y of medicine only,^ 

The Government were at last in earnest : a bill was 
introduced, the intention of which was to strike a fatal 
Wow, to annihilate the gm trattic. But the blow was 
too sudden. A rebound was almost inevitable. The 
Gin Act, which has rendered the yoar 178G famous in the 
aiuials of history, was introduced into and carried through 
Parliament by Sir Joseph Jekyll. It runs thus :— 

whereas the excessive drinking of spirituous liquors by the 
common people tends not only to the destruction of their health 
and the debauching of their morals, but to the public ruin : 

For remedy thereof— 

Be it enacted, that from September 29th no person shall 
presume, by themselves or any others employed by them, to sell or 
retail any brandy, rum, arrack, usquebaugh, geneva, aqua vitas, or 
any other distilled spirituous liquors, mixed or unmixed, in any less 
quantity than two gallons, without first taking out a licence for 
*nat purpose within ten days at least before they sell or retail the 
same ; for which they shall pay down 50Z., to be renewed ten days 
before the year expires, paying the like sum, and in case of neglect 
to forfeit lOOZ., such licenses to be taken out within the limits of 
the penny post at the chief office of Excise, London, and at the 
next office of Excise for the country. And be it enacted that for all 
such spirituous liquors as any retailers shall be possessed of on or 
after September 29th, 1736, there shall be paid a duty of 20a. per 
gaUon, and so in proportion for a greater or lesser quantity above 
all other duties charged on the same. 

The collecting the rates by this Act imposed to be under the 

^ English Commons Journal, xxii. 
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management of the commissioners and officers of Excise by aU the 
Excise laws now in force (except otherwise provided by this Act), 
and all moneys arising by the said duties or licenses for sale thereof 
shall be paid into the receipt of his Majesty's Exchequer distinctly 
from other branches of the pubHc revenue ; one moiety of the fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures to be paid to his Majesty and successors, 
the other to the person who shall inform on any one for the same. 

The Act was virtually prohibitive. But the people 
were too far gone to bear it. It was ineffectual to check 
even the progress of intemperance. The vices of the 
populace rendered them desperate. The Act, says Dr. 
Lees, produced vast excitement. 

The populace of London, Bristol, Norwich, and other 
towns, honoured what they called the * death of Madame 
Gin ' with formal * funeral ' processions, whereat many 
of her devoted admirers, male and female, got * gloriously 
drunk.' The distillers took out wine licences, offered 
gin — spiced and wined — for sale, under a new name ; 
while drams were sold in the brandy- shops, under the 
quaint appellations of * Sangree,' * Tom Eow,' * Cuckold's 
Comfort,' * Parliament Gin,' ' The Last Shift,' * Ladies' 
Delight,' * King Theodore of Corsica,' * Cholic-and-Gripe- 
Waters,' &c. Lord Cholmondeley said, on the part of the 
Government, that the law exposed them to rebellion, and 
that they had information of its being designed ; but by 
parading the troops in the dangerous locality, they had 
probably prevented riot and bloodshed. In March 1738 
a proclamation was passed to enforce the Act and to 
protect the efforts of the officers of justice. 

The consumption of spirits in England and Wales 
rose from 13,500,000 gallons in 1734, to 19,000,000 in 
1742, and there were within the bills of mortality more 
than 20,000 houses and shops in which gin was sold by 
retail. As might be expected, informers became objects 
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of popular hatred, and were hunted through the streets. 
Of course, the more respectable traffickers abandoned 
the proscribed business, which fell into the hands of 
reckless and disreputable men, who set at nought the 
provisions of the law. * Within two years of the passing 
of the Act,' says the historian, though 12,000 persons 
had been convicted of offences against it, * it had become 
odious and contemptible ; and policy, as well as humanity, 
forced the commissioners of excise to mitigate its penalties. 
The House of Lords soon rang with impetuous 
debate ; and the Act was doomed to modification. In 
1743, the Lords read a Bill for repealing certain Duties 
on Spirituous Liquors and on Licences for retailing the 
same. In the debate, Lord Hervey remarked : — 

As it is the quality of this malignant liquor to corrupt the mind, 
it likewise destroys the body. . . . Drunkenness not only corrupts 
men by taking away those restraints by which they are withheld 
from the perpetration of villanies, but by superadding the tempta- 
tions of poverty — temptations not • easily resisted even by those 
whose eyes are open to the consequences of their actions, but which 
will certainly prevail over those whose apprehensions are laid 
asleep, and who never extend their views beyond the gratification 
of the present moment. . . . Instead, therefore, of promoting a 
practice so evidently detrimental to society, let us oppose it with 
the most vigorous efforts ; let us begin our opposition by opposing 
this bill, and then consider whether the execution of the former 
law shall be enforced, or whether another more ejfficamous cam, he 
formed, . . . No man, unacquainted with the motives by which 
senatorial debates are too often influenced, would suspect that after 
the pernicious quahties of this liquor, and the general inclination 
among the people to the immoderate use of it, it could be after- 
wards enquired. Whether this universal thirst for poison ought to 
he encouraged by the legislatu/re ? 

Lord Lonsdale said — La every part of this great metropolis, 
whoever shall pass along the streets, will find wretchedness 
stretched upon the pavement, insensible and motionless, and only 

U 
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removed by the charity of passengers from the danger of being 
crushed by carriages or trampled by horses, or strangled with filth 
in the common sewers ; and others, less helpless perhaps, but more 
dangerous, who have drv/nk too much to fear punishm^ent, but not 
enough to hinder them from provoking it, , , , No man can pass 
a single hour in pubHc places without meeting such objects, or 
hearing such expressions as disgrace human nature, — such as cannot 
be looked upon without horror, or heard without indignation, and 
which there is no possibility of removing or preventing, whilst 
THIS HATEFUL LIQUOR IS PUBLICLY SOLD. . . . Thesc Hquors not 
only infatuate the mind, but poison the body ; they not only fill 
Qur streets with madmen and our prisons with criminals, but our 
hospitals with cripples. ... Nor does the use of spirits, my lords, 
only irhpoverish the pubHc by lessening the mmaber of useftd and 
laborious hands, but by cutting oflF those recruits by which its 
natural and inevitable losses are to be suppHed. The use of dis- 
tilled liquors impairs the fecundity of the human race, and hinders 
that increase which Providence has ordained for the support of the 
world. Those women who riot in this poisonous debauchery are 
quickly disabled from bearing children, or, what is still more 
destructive to general happiness, produce children diseased from 
their birth, and who, therefore, are an additional burden, and must 
be supported through a miserable Ufe by that labour which they 
cannot share, and must be protected by that community of which 
they cannot contribute to the defence.^ 

Notwithstanding volleys of violent opposition, espe- 
cially from the Bishops, the Bill was carried : sixty per 
cent, of the House voting in its favour. The law was 
again relaxed. Parliament was overwhelmed with peti- 
tions which were the expression of a disappointed philan- 
thropy. 

The petitions of the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London, 
state, * that the common and habitual use of spirituous liquors by 
the lower ranks of people, prevails to such a degree, that it destroys 
the health, strength, am,d industry of the poor of both sexes and 
all ages, inflames them with rage a/nd barbarity, and occasiort^ 

> Selected from the speeches cited in the valuable Prize Essay of 
Dr. Lees. 
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frequent robberies and murders in the streets of the Metropolis,* 
The petition from the Minister and Churchwardens of St. Martin's, 
"Westminster, recites that in consequence of the low price of 
spirits, their use has become excessive — ' the substance of the 
people is wasted — idleness and disorder have taken the place of 
industry — and robberies and murders are committed under their 
influence.' The petition from Bristol states, * that the bad effects 
of spirituous liquors have become apparent in the destruction of 
the habits of the people — corrupting their morals, and rendering 
them incapable of manly employments ' — reducing them to poverty, 
and ha/rdening them to the commission of crimes of the utmost 
enormity. That of the Merchants adds — * commerce was injured.' 
These crowds of petitions almost universally affirm that the great 
increase in the number of Gin-shops, and the low price of the 
article^ were the causes of its excessive use amongst the lower 
orders. 

On these representations, the House again resolved *That it 
was necessary to regulate the sale of spirits by retail.' Measures 
were adopted for the suppression of smuggling, and the celebrated 
Tippling Act was passed.^ 

By this Act, no persons could recover for the price 
of spirits sold in less quantities than 20s. at one time. 

But just in proportion as spirits were rendered legally 
inaccessible, appetite was diverted into the channel of 
beer. The rent was made possibly worse. Hitherto it 
had been necessary to impose restrictions upon the article 
sold; now the vendor must furnish guarantees. The 
26th of the same George, after declaring former laws to 
be defective and insufficient, required the justices, when 
they granted licences, to take the recognisances of the 
persons licensed in lOZ., and two sureties of 6Z., for good 
conduct, with other restrictions. 

The page of events at this time is eminently instruc- 
tive. A government cannot be far in advance of the 
people whom it governs. Extreme repression has been 

* Selected from the speeches cited in the valuable Prize Essay of 
Dr. Lees. 
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and ever will be evaded. In the present instance, not 
only was a demand for beer created, but resort was had 
to any and every expedient to glut the appetite upon 
the favourite spirit. The clandestine sale of gin was 
the natural consequence. The gaols groaned under the 
burden of atonement for unpaid penalties. Within two 
years of the passing of the Gin Act some twelve thou- 
sand persons had been punished for its violation. The 
measure proved a failure, for (as Smollett observes) though 
no licence was obtained, and no duty paid, the liquor 
continued to be sold in all corners of the streets ; in- 
formers were intimidated by the threats of the people, 
and the justices of the peace, either from indolence or 
corruption, neglected to put the law into execution. 

It is important to compare the consumption of low 
wines (weak spirits) and spirits, before and after the 
passing of the Act. The total consumption for England 
and Wales in 1733 was 11,282,890 gallons; and in 
1742 the consumption was 19,897,300 gallons. No 
wonder that the Act was repealed. Had the Govern- 
ment imposed a graduated scale of duty upon spirits, a 
scale ever sliding upwards, their price might have been 
raised by almost insensible stages, till the means of pur- 
chase would have been well-nigh precluded. 

But in other directions a wiser legislation found 
favour. Distillation from grain, malt, or flour was 
prohibited, and when it was proposed in Parliament to 
relax this measure, abundant were the petitions for its 
retention. It was therefore resolved that the law should 
be in force tiU December 1759 : and the success of the 
measure is established from the fact that the consump- 
tion of spirits in England and Wales fell, from the nine- 
teen millions of 1742, to an annual average of about 
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four millions during the interval between the years 1760 
and 1782. 

Much is said in the present day of female intemper- 
ance. The Lords' Committee had aroused public atten- 
tion to the subject. But it was rife enough in the period 
under discussion. A poet of the century makes no secret 
of the proclivity.* 

Britannia this upas-tree bought of Mynheer, 
Eemoved it through Holland and planted it here ; 
'Tis now a stock plant of the genus wolfs bane, 
And one of them blossoms in Marybone Lane. 

The House that surrounds it stands first in the row, 
Two doors at right angles swing open below ; 
And the children of misery daily steal in, 
And the poison they draw they denominate Gin, 

There enter the prude, and the reprobate boy. 
The mother of grief and the daughter of joy, 
The serving-maid slim, and the serving-man stout. 
They quickly steal in, and they slowly reel out. 

The following incident related in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1748, points to a terrible condition of 
things : — 

At a christening at Beddington in Surrey, the nurse was so 
intoxicated that after she had undress' d the child, instead of laying 
it in the cradle, she put it behind a large fire, which burnt it to 
death in a few minutes. She was examin'd before a magistrate, 
and said she was quite stupid and senseless, so that she took the 
child for a log of wood ; on which she was discharged ! 1 

Nor was any class of society exempt from the im- 
putation ; but the curtain need not be drawn. 

And what a stream of ability and learning was pol- 
luted by those mischievous compounds ! Men of letters, 

> James Smith : The TJpas in Marybone Lane, 
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tragedians, statesmen, fell — ignobly fell — before the in- 
sidious destroyer. 

Bolingbroke, when in office, sat up whole nights drinking, and 
in the morning, having bound a wet napkin round his forehead and 
his eyes, to drive away the effects of his intemperance, he hastened 
without sleep to his official business.^ 

Lord stair, in a letter to Horace Walpole, writes : — 

Poor Harry (Bolingbroke) is turned out from being Secretary of 
State. . . . They call him knave and traitor. ... I believe aU poor 
Harry's fault was that he could not play his part with a grave 
enough face. ... He got drunk now and then. 

Lord Cartaret, afterwards Earl Granville, was a great 
scholar, and a man of invariable high spirits. 

The period of his ascendency was known by the name of the 
DrunTcen Administration ; and the expression was not altogether 
figurative. His habits were extremely convivial ; and champagne 
probably lent its aid to keep him in that state of joyous excitement 
in which his life was passed. . . . Driven from office, he retired 
laughing to his books and his bottle. ... lU as he had been used, 
he did not seem, says Horace Walpole, to have any resentment, or 
indeed any feeling except thirst.^ 

Macaulay implies that Cartaret occasionally varied 
his champagne for * a daily half gallon of Burgundy.' 

William Pulteney, created *Earl of Bath' on the 
resignation of Walpole, has been generally reckoned 
amongst the men of the bottle. Indeed, Mr. Lecky 
remarks (i. 478) that he * is said to have shortened his 
life by drinking.' But how can this be ? He lived to 
the fairly respectable age of 82. Has he not been con- 
founded with some namesake ? For what says this 
same author in another volume ? — * Lord Bath, the old 

' Mrs. Delany's Correspondence , vi. 158 (cited by Lecky). 

2 Macaulay's Essay on Walpole*s Letters to Sir Horace Mann. 
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rival of Walpole, subscribed liberally to the orphanage 
of Georgia, and was a frequent and apparently devout 
attendant at Whitefield's Chapel in Tottenham Court 
Eoad.' In fact in his old age he became a Methodist. 
Was such a man likely to be a hard drinker ? 

Of Walpole, Mr. Lecky remarks, that when he was a 
young man, his father was accustomed to pour into his 
glass a double portion of wine, saying, * Come, Eobert, 
you shall drink twice while I drink once ; for I will not 
permit the son in his sober senses to be witness of the 
intoxication of his father.' 

It speaks volumes for the son of such a father, that 
when Mr. Chute gibed him for stupidity, which he set 
down to * temperance diet,' Walpole protested, saying, * I 
have such lamentable proofs every day of the stupefying 
qualities of beef, ale, and wine, that I have contracted a 
most religious veneration for your spiritual nourriture.' 

Methodism, drinking, and gambling, were all on the 
increase. So says Walpole. Of the first, he sarcastically 
says, — *It increases as fast as any religious nonsense 
did.' Of the second he remarks, — ' Drinking is at the 
highest wine-mark.' But people were gluttons as well 
as drunkards. 

The aristocracy of letters were infected, no less than 
that of rank. Truly did Chesterfield observe, that wine 
and wassail have taken more strong places than gun or 
steel. Jonathan Swift is generally regarded as a free 
liver, though probably the company he kept is often 
answerable for the imputation. The following notices 
must serve as material for judgment. Dr. King states 
that about three years before his death, he observed that 
he was affected by the wine which he drank after dinner ; 
next day, on his complaining of his health, he took the 
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liberty to tell him he had drunk too much wine. Swift 
was startled, and replied that he always regarded him- 
self as a very temperate man, and never exceeded the 
quantity his physician prescribed. But, according to 
King, his physician never drank less than two bottles of 
claret after dinner. But King was a water-drinker.^ 
Scott says of Swift's entertainments that they were 
economical, * although his guests, so far as conviviality 
was consistent with decorum, were welcomed with excel- 
lent wine. Swift, who used to declare he was never in- 
toxicated in his life, had nevertheless lived intimately 
with those at whose tables wine was liberally consumed, 
and he was not himself averse to the moderate use of it.' 
The same author adds that Dr. King said that Swift 
drank about a pint of claret after dinner, which the 
doctor considered too much. 

On the other hand his satirists accused him of ex- 
cess. One of them says, ' He was heard to make some 
self-denying promises in prayer, that, for the time to 
come, he would stint himself to two or three bottles in 
an evening.' ^ Again, the Archbishop of Cashel seems 
to have known his weak point. In a letter, inviting him 
on a visit, and giving him minute instructions as to the 
route, he baits him by the intelligence that he would 
pass a parson's cabin where was a private cellar of which 
the parson kept the key, in which was always a hogs- 
head of the best wine that could be got, in bottles well- 
corked, upon their side.^ 

His poems often betrayed the flavour of the bottle. 
Witness his Country Quarter Sessions, which begins: — 

* Scott : Memoirs of Swift, 

2 A Treatise upon the Modes, 1715. 

' See Thackeray ; English Humourists*. 
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Three or four parsons full of October, 

Three or four squires between drunk and sober. 

Again, in his Baucis and Philemon ; Goody Baucis in 
bestirring herself to provide the hermit's hospitality — 

Then stepp'd aside to fetch 'em drink, 
Fill'd a large jug up to the brink, 
And saw it fairly twice go round. 

Somerville, the author of The Chase, was no doubt, 
fond of the bottle, as we see very clearly from the letter 
of his friend Shenstone after his death : — 

Our old friend Somerville is dead ! I did not imagine I could 
have been so sorry as I find myself on this occasion. — Sublatum 
qucerimus, I can now excuse all his foibles ; impute them to age, 
and to distress of circumstances : the last of these considerations 
wrings my very soul to think on. For a man of high spirit, con- 
scious of having (at least in one production) generally pleased the 
world, to be plagued and threatened by wretches that are low in 
every sense ; to he forced to drink himself into pmns of the hod/y, 
in order to get rid of the pains of the mindy is a misery. 

James Quin the tragedian was a bon vivant. After 
being engaged at Drury Lane Theatre, a tavern brawl 
involved him in law proceedings, and he was obliged for 
a time to leave the country. His epitaph, by Garrick, 
depicts the man : — 

A plague on Egypt's arts I I say ; 
Embalm the dead, on senseless clay 

Kich wines and spices waste I 
Like sturgeon, or like brawn, shall I, 
Bound in a precious pickle, lie, 

Which I shall never taste. 

Let me embalm this flesh of mine 
With turtle fat and Bordeaux wine, 

And spoil th' Egyptian trade. 
Than Humphry's Duke more happy I ; 
Embalm' d alive, old Quin shall die, 

A mummy ready made. 
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Eichatd Savage lived a very profligate life. Johnson 
says that * in no time of his life was it any part of his 
character to be the first of the company that desired to 
separate.' It was when inebriated that he killed one Mr. 
James Sinclair, 1727., and was within an ace of being 
hanged for the same. Lord Tyrconnel, who had been 
very kind to him, and suddenly dropped him, gives a 
very bad account of his drinking habits. 

He affirmed that it was the constant practice of Mr. Savage to 
enter a tavern with any company that proposed it, drink the most 
expensive wines with great profusion, and when the reckoning was 
demanded, be without money : if, as it often happened, his company 
were wiUing to defray his part, the affair ended without any ill con- 
sequences ; but if they were refractory, and expected that the wine 
should be paid for by him that drank it, his method of composition 
was to take them with him to his own apartment, assume the 
government of the house, and order the butler in an imperious 
manner to set the best wine in the cellar before his company, who 
often drank till they forgot the respect due to the house in which 
they were entertained, indulged themselves in the utmost extrava- 
gance of merriment, practised the most licentious frolics, and com- 
mitted all the outrages of drunkenness. 

No wonder Lord Tyrconnel dropped him. Even Savage 
himself admitted that Lord Tyrconnel * often exhorted 
him to regulate his method of life, and not to spend all 
his nights in taverns, and that he appeared desirous that 
he would pass those hours with him, which he so freely 
bestowed upon others.' The poor fellow eventually, hav- 
ing estranged all his friends by his petulance as well as 
his bad habits, got deplorably poor, and * wandered about 
the town, slighted and neglected, in quest of a dinner, 
which he did not always obtain.' It was at this period 
that we read the extraordinary account of him, that * he 
was not able to bear the smell of meat till the action of 
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his stomach was restored by a cordial.' On one occa- 
sion in great distress at Bristol, * he received a remit- 
tance of five pounds from London, with which he pro- 
vided himself a decent coat, and determined to go to 
London, but unhappily spent his money at a favourite 
tavern.' 

The tale goes on, * Thus was he again confined to 
Bristol, where he was every day hunted by bailiffs. In 
this exigence he once more found a friend, who' sheltered 
him in his house, though at the usual inconveniences 
with which his company was attended ; for he could 
neither be persuaded to go to bed in the night nor to 
rise in the day.' 

But if many were the victims of excess, many too 
were the champions of restraint ; and, first of all, we 
turn to Dr. Samuel Johnson. In his early life he drank 
wine ; let him testify for himself. 

In an interesting conversation with an old college 
friend, one Edwards, held April 17, 1778, he made a 
remark which Sir Wilfrid Lawson would hail : — 

Edwards, How do you live, sir ? For my part, I must have 
my regular meals and a glass of good wine. I find I require it. 

Johnson, I now drink no wine, sir. Early in life I drank wine ; 
for many years I drank none. I then for some years drank a good 
deal. . . . 

Edwards : I am grown old : I am sixty-five. 

Johnson : I shall be sixty-eight next birthday. Come, sir, 

DRINK WATER, AND PUT IN FOR A HUNDRED. 

When he first came to London, at the age of 29, he 
abstained entirely {teste Boswell) from fermented liquors, 
* a practice to which he rigidly conformed for many years 
together at different periods of his life.' Upon this point 
Croker has a suggestive note, apropos of the effect of drink 
on hypochondria : — 
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At this time his abstinence from wiae may perhaps be attributed 
to poverty, but in his subsequent life he was restrained from that 
indulgence by, as it appears, moral, or rather medical, considerations. 
He found by experience that wine, though it dissipated for a moment, 
yet eventually aggravated the hereditary disease under which he 
suflFered ; and perhaps it may have been owing to a long course of 
abstinence that his mental health seems to have been better in the 
latter than in the earlier portion of his life. He says, in his Prayers 
and Meditations (August 17, 1767), * By abstinence from wine and 
suppers I obtained sudden and great relief, and had freedom of 
miad restored to me ; which I have wanted for all this year, without 
being able to find any means of obtaiuiug it.' These remarks are 
important, because depression of spirits is too often treated on a 
contrary system, from ignorance of or inattention to what may he 
its real cause. 

Dr. Johnson was very often chiefly indebted to tea 
for his literary afflatus. * The quantities which he drank 
of the infusion of that fragrant leaf,' says Boswell, * at 
all hours were so great, that his nerves must have been 
uncommonly strong, not to have been extremely relaxed 
by such an intemperate use of it.' In his defence of Tea 
against Mr. Jonas Hanway, Johnson describes himself as 

* a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, who has for 
many years diluted his meals with only the infusion of 
this fascinating plant; whose kettle has scarcely time to 
cool ; who with tea amuses the evening, with tea solaces 
the midnights, and with tea welcomes the morning.' 
This last phrase his friend, Tom Tyers, happily parodied, 

* te veniente die— ie decedente.' 

Boswell often pauses to descant upon 

Dr. Johnson's Temperance. 

September 16, 1773. — Last night much care was taken of Dr. 
Johnson, who was still distressed by his cold. He had hitherto 
most strangely slept without a nightcap. Miss Macleod made him 
a large flannel one, and he was prevailed with to drink a little 
brandy when he was going to bed. He has great virtue in not 
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drinking wine or any fermented liquor because, as he acknowledged 
to lis, he could not do it in moderation. Lady Macleod would 
hardly believe him, and said, ' I am sure, sir, you would not carry 
it too far.' — Johnson. ' Nay, madam, it carried me. I took the 
opportunity of a long illness to leave it off. It was then prescribed 
to me not to drink wine ; and, having broken off the habit, I have 
never returned to it.' 

Again, says Boswell : — 

A.D. 1776. — Finding him still persevering in his abstinence 
from wine, I ventured to speak to him of it. — Johnson, Sir, I have 
no objection to a man's drinking wine, if. he can do it in modera- 
tion. I found myself apt to go into excess in it, and therefore, after 
having been for some time without it on account of illness, I 
thought it better not to return to it. Every man is to judge for 
himself, according to the effects which he experiences. One of the 
fathers tells us he found fasting made him so peevish that he did 
not practise it. 

Dr. B. W. Eichardson's ideas about the harm done 
to constitutions by excessive palpitation of the heart 
(especially under the action of alcohol) seem to have had 
shadows cast before. Boswell's hero rather pooh-poohed 
the idea, in a conversation after dinner at Thrale's, 
April 10, 1776 :— 

Johnson mentioned Dr. Barry's System of Physic. * He was a 
man,' said he, ' who had acquired a high reputation in Dublin, came 
over to England, and brought his reputation with him. His notion 

WAS, THAT PULSATION OCCASIONS DEATH BY ATTRITION, AND THAT 
THEREFORE THE WAY TO PRESERVE LIFE IS TO RETARD PULSATION. 

But we know that pulsation is strongest in infants, and that we 
increase in growth while it operates in its regular course; so it 
cannot weU be the cause of destruction.' 

This Barry became a Baronet — Sir Edward Barry ^ 
Bart. * He published, in 1775, a curious work on the 
Wines of the Ancients.' 

It should not be forgotten that when Dr. Johnson 
did drink, he drank heavily. On April 7, 1778, he said 
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he had drunk three bottles of port at a time without being 
the worse for it. * University College has witnessed 
this.' He could practise abstinence, but not temperance. 
Boswell's own ideas upon drinking are worth 
recording : — 

I observed [says he of himself, April 12, 1776] that wine did 
some people harm, by inflaming, confusing, and irritating their 
minds ; but that the experience of mankind had declared in favour 
of moderate drinking. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds on the same occasion expressed 
similar ideas. He argued that * a moderate glass enlivened 
the mind, by giving a proper circulation to the blood.' 

Probably Reynolds had studied the Familiar Letters 
of the Historiographer-Eoyal, Howell, who, as before 
noticed, thought that * good wine makes good blood.' 

Johnson lived to see, as he believed, a change for the 
better, in the direction of temperance. 

Anno Domini 1773. — We talked of change of manners. Dr. 
Johnson observed that our drinking less than our ancestors was 
owing to the change from ale to wine. * I remember,' said he, 
* when aU the decent people in Lichfield got drunk every night, and 
were not the worse thought of. Ale was cheap, so you pressed 
strongly. "When a man must bring a bottle of wine, he is not in 
such haste.' [Johnson was sixty-four at the time.] 

It seems strange that Johnson's influence over his 
minion's habits was so slight. At any rate the follow- 
ing anecdote points to this conclusion : — 

Lord Eldon teUs us, in his " Anecdote Book,' that at an assize in 
Lancaster about the year 1782, Jenamy Boswell, the biographer of 
Dr. Johnson, was found dead drunk and stretched upon the pave- 
ment. His merry colleagues, of whom the sage Lord Eldon was 
one, subscribed among them a guinea at supper, which they sent 
next morning to Boswell, with instructions to move in Court for the 
writ of * Quare adhsesit pavimento.' In vain did the perplexed and 
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bibtdons barrister apply to all the attorneys of his acquaintance for 
information as to the nature of the writ for which he was instructed 
to move, and great was the astonishment of the Judge when the 
application was made to him. At last one of the Bar, amidst the 
laughter of the Court, exclaimed, * My Lord, Mr. Boswell adhffisit 
pavimento last night. There was no moving him for some time. 
At length he was carried to bed, and has been dreaming of what 
happened to himself.' 

It is unfortunate that Johnson should have been 
guilty of the lapsus lingiue for which Bacchanalians have 
often claimed him as their hero, and by which careful 
historians have been misled. Mr. Mallet, speaking of 
the Icelanders of the middle ages, tells that * after they 
had finished eating their boiled horseflesh, they gener- 
ally sat swilling their ale out of capacious drinking-horns 
and Kstening to the lay of a skald, or the tale of a Saga- 
man, until they were most of them in that happy state 
of mind, when, according to Johnson, man is alone 
capable of enjoying the passing moment of his fleet- 
ing existence.' He refers doubtless to a saying of the 
savant recorded by his biographer. Johnson bcdng asked 
whether a man was not sometimes happy in the nionient 
that was present, answered, * Never but when Iw in drunk/ 
Most Johnsonians would readily admit that tliiM wan a 
lapsus, a sally of the moment, not hm (hWU^mU^ judg- 
ment, such as is obtainable from a set work liko lifw in- 
comparable Rasselas. There we read : * U\U^u\\n^muv4}^ 
though it may fire the spirits for an hour, will iruik^i llfo 
short or miserable.' 

Oliver Goldsmith, in Th^. Ih'Mf hm mnn^ purifif^nt 
observations upon ale-h/niMi : — 

Ale-houses are ever an (fccfmifm of (h}tniwhttry nn/l *»</'M^h, nnfl 
either in a religious or political 1i^»t if, wmiM )th nur hUthhni ifdhtf^nh 
to have the greatest part of ihem tmjfprMmil Th/^y n\uiiiU\ hh \tul, 
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under laws of not continuing open beyond a certain hour, and har- 
bouring only proper persons. These rules, it may be said, will 
diminish the necessary taxes ; but this is false reasoning, since what 
was consumed in debauchery abroad would, if such a regulation 
took place, be more justly and perhaps more equitably for the 
workman's family spent at home : and this, cheaper to them and 
without loss of time. On the other hand, our ale-houses, being ever 
open, interrupt business. 

This same delightful author wrote that convivial 
satire entitled The Three Pigeons, which he put into the 
mouth of Tony Lumpkin in She Stoops to Conquer^ of 
which the following is a part : — 

Let schoolmasters puzzle their brain 
With grammar, and nonsense, and learning ; 

Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 
Gives genua a better discerning. 

When Methodist preachers come down, 

A-preaching that drinking is sinful, 
I'll wager the rascals a crown. 

They always preach best with a skin-ftdl. 

Then come, put the jorum about, 

And let us be merry and clever ; 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout, 

Here's the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever ! 

Shenstone, another contemporary poet, though he 
spent so large a portion of his time in adorning The 
Leasowes, till he had made it a kind of rural paradise, 
could also rave about ihQ freedom of an inn — 

'Tis here with boundless power I reign. 

And every health which I begin 
Converts dull port to bright champagne ; 

Such freedom crowns it at an inn. 

Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round. 
Where'er his stages may have been. 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 
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And the same spirit breathes again in the Deserted 
Village of Goldsmith. The village ale-house is clearly 
included among the * simple blessings of the lowly train.' 
Yet there is nothing to condemn in the sentiments there 
expressed, and we may echo the words of Sir Walter 
Scott : — 

The wreath of Goldsmith is unsullied ; he wrote to exalt virtue 
and expose vice ; and he accomplished his task in a manner which 
raises him to the highest raiik among British authors. 

But we pass on to notice the man who did more 
than any one of his time to expose vice, and in particular 
the vice of intemperance. And this is not surprising 
when we consider the remarkable manner in which his 
genius for painting discovered itself. 

Going out one Sunday with some companions to High- 
gate, they went into an inn, where they had not been 
long, before a quarrel arose between some persons in the 
same room. One of the disputants struck the other on 
the head with a quart pot, which cut him badly, and the 
blood ran down his face freely. This, with the contor- 
tions of his countenance, afforded a striking object to 
Hogarth, who drew out his pencil and sketched the 
scene. 

It will be sufficient for the present purpose to note 
the part which drink plays in his Marriage a la Mode, 
the Rakers Progress, and in two miscellaneous Plates.- 
In the first mentioned, Counsellor Silvertongue begins 
his vile work of ensnaring the Viscoimtess by offering her 
a glass of Ught wine at an interval between the dances^ 
Plate ii. represents the Viscoimt returning home the day 
after the entertainment. His appearance denotes that 
he has been involved in some drunken fray. Plate vi. 
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depicts * sin when it is finished/ the suicide of the be- 
guiled Viscountess by means of laudanum. 

Plate iii. of the Rake's Progress illustrates the * orgie 
at the Eose Tavern.' Young Eakewell is lavishly ex- 
pending his money in plying with drink the caressing 
courtesans. He himself becomes intoxicated, and is of 
course robbed of his watch and jewellery ; one of the 
wretched women, in a fit of rage, sets fire to a map of the 
world, swearing that she will burn the entire globe and 
herself with it. The reflections of the morrow can be 
easUy imagined. 

In Gin Lane, the artist portrays a loathsome neigh- 
bourhood, the presiding genius of which is gin. To pro- 
cure it no means are left imtried. Every article of 
domestic comfort, even to the meanest shred of raiment, 
is carried to the pawnbroker for the wherewithal to pur- 
chase gin. The influence of this fire-water is everywhere 
apparent ; in the ruined dwellings, in the sickly looks, 
in the emaciated frames, trembling limbs, carious teeth, 
livid lips, and sunken eyes. The very children in that 
region are habituated from the cradle to love gin. The 
one house that thrives is that of the pawnbroker. The 
details are agonising ! a child ravenous, gnawing a bare 
bone, which a dog, equally the victim of famine, is snatch- 
ing from him. A woman is seen pouring a dram down 
the throat of an infant. In a ruined house, the corpse 
of a hanging suicide is displayed. A drunken object is 
drawn, in female shape, whose legs have broken out in 
horrible ulcers, and who is taking snuff, regardless of 
her child slipping from her arms into the low area of the 
gin vault. Gin too has killed the female whom we see 
two men placing in a sheU by order of the beadle, while 
the orphan child is being conveyed to the Union. 
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Well did the Eeverend James Townley underwrite : — 

Gin, cursed fiend ! with fiiry fraught, 

Makes humcm race a prey ; 
It enters by a deadly draught 

And steals our life away. 

Virtue and Truth, driv'n to despair, 

Its rage compels to fly ; 
But cherishes, with hellish care, 

Theft, Murder, Perjury. 

Damn'd cup I that on the vitals preys. 

That liquid fire contains, 
"Which madness to the heart conveys. 

And rolls it through the veins. 

The general design of the Plate Beer Street is to ex- 
pose the deadly habit of gin-drinking, and to teach that 
if man must drink strong liquors, beer is far the best to 
indulge in. 

Edward Young, courtier, poet, rector, a general genius, 
satirised tea and wine as abused by the women of his 
day. After bemoaning the hecatomb sacrificed upon the 
altar of tea, he exclaims : — 

But this inhuman triumph shall decline, 

And thy revolting Naiads caU for wine ; 

Spirits no longer shall serve imder thee. 

But reign in thy own cup, exploded Tea I 

Citronia's nose declares thy ruin nigh ; 

And who dares give Citronia's nose the lie ? 

The ladies long at men of drink exclaimed, 

And what impaired both health and virtue blamed. 

At length, to rescue man, the generous lass 

Stole from her consort the pernicious glass, 

As glorious as the British Queen renown'd 

"Who suck'd the poison from her husband's wound. 

Another champion of temperance was John Armstrong, 

x2 
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who wrote in 1744 The Art of Preserving Health. But 
he was no ascetic, for he writes : — 

When yon smooth 
The brows of care, indulge your festive vein 
In cups by well-informed experience found 
The least your bane, and only with your Mends. 

The effects of a surfeit of drink he has most ably 
drawn: — 

But most too passive, when the blood runs low, 
Too weakly indolent to strive with pain, 
And bravely by resisting conquer fate. 
Try Circe's arts ; and in the tempting bowl 
Of poisoned nectar sweet oblivion swill. 
Struck by the powerful charm, the gloom dissolves 
In empty air ; Elysium opens round, 
A pleasing frenzy buoys the lightened soul. 
And sanguine hopes dispel your fleeting care ; 
And what was difficult, and what was dire. 
Yields to your prowess and superior stars : 
The happiest you of all that e'er were mad. 
Or are, or shall be, could this folly last. 
But soon your heaven is gone : a heavier gloom 
Shuts o'er your head ; and, as the thxmdering stream, 
Swollen o'er its banks with sudden mountain rain, 
Sinks from its tumult to a silent brook. 
So, when the frantic raptures in your breast 
Subside, you languish into mortal man ; 
You sleep, and waking find yourself undone, 
For, prodigal of life, in one rash night 
You lavished more than might support three days. 
A heavy morning comes ; your cares return 
With tenfold rage. An anxious stomach well 
May be endured ; so may the throbbing head ; 
But such a dim delirium, such a dream, 
Involves you ; such a dastardly despair 
Unmans your soul, as maddening Pentheus felt. 
When, baited round Cithaeron's cruel sides, 
fie saw two suns, and double Thebes ascend. 
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How does this remind of the rich fool in the parable ! 
The earlier lines of irony seem almost taken in idea 
from some sentiments of Hafiz, the favourite poet of the 
Persians. 

I am [says he] neither a judge nor a priest, nor a censor, nor a 
lawyer ; why should I forbid the use of wine ? 

Do not be vexed at the trifles of the world ; drink, for it is folly 
for a wise man to be afflicted. . . . 

The only friends who are free from care are a goblet of wine and 
a book of odes. 

Give me wine I wine that shall subdue the strongest : that I 
may for a time forget the cares and troubles of the world. 

Armstrong joined in the general growl at the substi- 
tution of port for the lighter French wine. 

In describing a man's sensations on awaking he 
says : — 

You curse the sluggish port, you curse the wretch, 
The felon, with unnatural mixture, first 
"Who dared to violate the virgin wine. 

Again, when speaking of wholesome wine, he 
praises : — 

The gay, serene, good-natured Burgundy, 
Or the fresh fragrant vintage of the Rhine. 

Again, he describes Burgundy as the drink for gentle- 
men, and port as an abomination : — 

The man to well-bred Burgundy brought up, 
Will start the smack of Methuen in the cup. 

What Armstrong said one hundred and thirty years ago I 
entreat my medical brethren to believe now. I repeat it : if you 
want to prescribe spirits, do so ; if you want to give vnne, give 
pure wine. One bottle of good Burgundy will give twice the 
flavour and half the spirit that port does.^ 

* Robert Druitt, Report on Cheap Wines, 
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In 1735 was published A Friendly Admonition to the 
Drinkers of Brandy and other Distilled Spiritiums Ldquors. 
The author laments that man has found means to extract 
from what God intended for his refreshment, a most 
pernicious and intoxicating liquor. Singularly does this 
anonymous writer anticipate the results of modem in- 
quiries. He tells us that distilled liquors coagtUate and 
thicken the blood, contract and narrow the blood-vessels, as 
has been proved by experiments pvrposely made. 

Whence [says he] we may evidently see the reason why those 
liquors do so frequently cause Obstructions and Stoppages in the 
Liver; whence the Jaundice, Dropsy, and many other £a.tal 
Diseases : It is in like manner also that they destroy and bum up 
the Lungs too : Hence also it is, that by frequently contracting and 
shrivelling, and then soon after relaxing, they weaken and wear out 
the Substance and Coats of the Stomach, on which they more 
inunediately prey, every time they are drank : Hence, I say, it is, 
that these spirituous Liquors rarely fail to destroy the Appetite and 
Digestion of those who habituate themselves to them; for by 
drjdng up, and spoiling the Nerves, they make them insensible ; 
they destroy also many of the very fine Blood- Vessels, especially 
where their Fibres are most tender, as in the Brain ; whereby they 
spoil the Memory and intellectual Faculties : And by thus inflaming 
the Blood, and disordering the Blood Vessels and Nerves, they 
vitiate and deprave the Natural Temper. 

When first drank, they seem to comfort the Stomach, by con- 
tracting its too relaxed and flabby Fibres, and also to warm the 
Blood ; but as the Warmth which they give, on mixing with the 
Blood, soon goes off, as it is in fact found to do, when we mix 
Brandy with Blood; so also the spirituous Part of the Brandy 
being soon dissolved, and soaking into the watery Humours of the 
Body, it can no longer contract and warm the Substance and Coats 
of the Stomach and other Farts; which therefore as soon relax- 
ing, the unhappy persons are thereby in a little time reduced to 
a cold, languid, and dispirited state, which gives them so much 
imeasiness that they are impatient to get out of it by Supplies of the 
fiame deadly Liquor, which, instead of curing, daily increases their 
Disease more Qud more. 
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But the worst is not yet told. 

As when immediately put into the Veins of an Animal they 
cause sudden Death, so when drank in a large Quantity at once, 
they coagulate and thicken the Blood to such a degree as to hill 
instantly : And when they are not drank in such Quantities as to 
kill inunediately, but are daily used, then, besides many other 
Diseases, they are apt to breed Polypuses, or fleshy Substances in 
the Heart, by thickening the Blood there ; which Poh/puses, as 
they grow larger and larger, do, by hindering and retarding the 
Motion of the Blood through the Heart, thereby farther contribute 
to the Faintness and Dispiritedness of those unhappy Persons, and 
at length, by totally stopping the Course of the Blood, do as effectu- 
ally kill, as if a Dart had been struck thro' the Liver. 

And again, speaking of these same spirituous liquors, 
he adds : — 

Some may indeed be more palatable than others, but they are 
all in a manner equally pernicious amd dam,gerou8y that a/re of a/n, 
equal Strength ; and those most desi/ructi/ve and deadly, which a/re 
the strongest, that is, which have most Spirit in them, "Which 
Spirit being of a very harsh, fiery, and acrimonious Nature, as it 
is found to seize on and harden raw Flesh put into it ; so does it 
greatly injure the Stomach, Bowels, Liver, and all other Parts of 
human Bodies, especially the Nerves ; which being the immediate 
and principal Instruments of Life and Action, hence it is, that it so 
remarkably enfeebles the habitual Drinkers of it ; and also depraves 
the Memory, by hardening and spoiling the Substance of the Brain, 
which is the Seat of Life, and this is an Inconvenience which the 
great Drinkers of Pv/nch ofben find, as well as the lyrami Drinkers. 

Fifteen years later (1751) a Scotchman, James Burgh 
(cousin to the historian Kobertson), wrote A warning to 
Dram-Drinkers. Would that it had been effectual ! 

At this time cider seems to have risen to the dignity 
of civic feasts. At a feast held Nov. 5th, 1787, at an iim, 
the following are the charges ; — 
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£ s. d. 

Ordinaries 1 10 

Wine 2 6 

Beer, Cider, Ale 8 10 

Candles and tobacco 3 6 

Beer, gunners and drununers . . .034 

For firing 16 

Sugar, lemons, and glasses . . . . 14 
Wine after the bill delivered . . .060 
Beer firing, tobacco 1 10 

6 15 

No bill for feast or treat at any place . . . was found 
to have any mention of cider as used at table, and 
charged for with beer and ale before this one.^ 

In 1746 A Bowl of Punch appears as a novelty in the 
bill of a corporation dinner. When Coade was Mayor in 
1737, sixteen bowls of pimch were drunk at a corporation 
banquet. 

Whitsun-ales were still in force. In the postscript of 
a letter from a minister to his parishioners in the Deanery 
of Stow, Gloucestershire, 1736, the author writes : — 

What I have now been desiring you to consider as touching the 
evil and pernicious consequences of WMtatm-alea among us, doth 
also obtain against Dovers Meeting . . . and also against Mid- 
summer Ales and Mead-momings; and likewise against the ordinary 
violations of those festival seasons commonly called Wakes, 

In the year 1735 occurred a scene which fairly gives 
colour to the Secret History of the Calves' Head Club. 
The following accoimt is given in the letters of L'Abbe 
Le Blanc : — 

Some young men of quality chose to abandon themselves to the 
debauchery of drinking healths on the 30th of January, a day 
appointed by the Chiu'ch of England for a general fast, to expiate 
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the murder of Charles I., whom they honour as a martyr. As soon 
as they were heated with wine, they began to sing. This gave 
great offence to the people, who stopped before the tavern, and gave 
them abusive language. One of these rash young men put his head 
out of the window and drank to the memory of the army which de- 
throned this king, and to the rebels which cut off his head upon a 
scaffold. The stones inunediately flew &om all parts, the fariouB 
populace broke the windows of the house, and would have set fire 
to it.. 

The Chapter Coffee-house was opened at this time, 
famous for punch, pamphlets, and newspapers, Buchan, 
of Domestic Medicine fame, was an habitue ; so was Dr. 
Gower. 

These eminent physicians sat and prescribed for the 
maladies of their mates. Chapter punch ; * If one won't 
do, call for a second.' But clubs, whatever they may 
have been, are anything but unfavourable to temperance 
now. The worst that can be honestly thought of them 
is — that they may minister to selfishness. 

Thus are clubs an exception to the usual tendency 
of the moral law of gravitation — downwards. What is 
there in common, save the name, between the Athenaeum 
of to-day, and the Roxburghe of the beginning of the 
century ? 

The entertainments of the latter have found their 
way into print under the title * Roxburghe Revels ; or. An 
Account of the Annual Display, culinary and festivous, 
interspersed incidentally with matters of Moment or 
Merryment.' ^ 

George III. was an example of moderation. One of 
his biographers, Edward Holt, observes : — 

Exercise, air, and Uttle diet were the grand fundamentals in the 

^ By Joseph Haslewood. 
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King's idea of health and sprightliness : his Majesty fed chiefly oa 
vegetables and drank little wine. The Queen was what many 
private gentlewomen styled whimsically abstemious. 

The story is told that at Worcester, the mayor, knowing 
that the King never took drink before dinner, asked him 
if he would be pleased to take a jelly, when the King 
replied : * I do not recollect drinking a glass of wine 
before dinner in my life, yet upon this pleasing occa- 
sion I will venture.' A glass of rich old Mountain was 
served, when his Majesty immediately drank * Prosperity 
to the Corporation and Citizens of Worcester.' This 
occurred in the twenty-eighth year of the King's reign 
(1788). The rigid rule was still observed by his Majesty, 
as we learn from an incident which occurred twelve 
years later. One morning, when visiting as usual his 
stables, the King heard the following conversation be- 
tween the grooms : * I don't care what you say, Eobert, 
but every one agrees that the man a.t the Three Tuns 
makes the best purl in Windsor.' * Purl, purl ! ' said the 
King, quickly. * Eobert, what's purl ? ' This was ex- 
plained to be warm beer with a glass of gin, &c. His 
Majesty listened attentively, and turning round, said: *I 
dare say, very good drink, but too strong for the morn- 
ing ; never drink in a morning.' 

In the description of the King's visit to Whitbread's 
brewery, we learn incidentally the large scale on which 
even then the wholesale trade was conducted — e.g. in 
the great store were three thousand and seven barrels of 
beer. The stone cistern, into which he entered, held 
four thousand barrels of beer. The royal party were 
offered some of Whitbread's entire. 

The King drank and responded to toasts. Thus, at 
a dinner of The Knights, we read that towards the end of 
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the first course, a large gilt cup was brought to the 
Sovereign by the cup-bearer. The King drank to the 
knights, who, being at his Majesty's command, informed 
of the same by Garter, stood up uncovered, pledged the 
Xing, and then sat down. 

At the jubilee, the commemoration of the fiftieth 
year of the King's reign, the mayor at the banquet gave 
* The King, God bless him, and long may he reign over 
a free and united people,' which was drunk with three 
times three. 

The general habits of the time formed a striking 
contrast to the personal example of the King. In the 
recently issued elaborate lAfe of George IV., by Percy 
Fitzgerald, we get a picture into the social manners and 
customs prevailing about 1787 : — 

*now the men of busmess and the great orators of the House of 
Commons contrive to reconcile it with their exertions I cannot 
conceive/ writes that most charming of pubHc men, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, to his wife. * Men of all ages drink abominably. Fox (a 
Prime Minister) drinks what I should call a great deal, though he 
is not reckoned to do so by his companions ; Sheridan (M.P. and 
dramatist, and withal the bosom friend of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV.) excessively ; and Grey (Viscount Howick) 
more than any of them. But it is in a much more gentlemanly 
way than our Scotch drunkards, and is always accompanied with 
lively clever conversation on subjects of importance. Pitt (a 
Prime Minister), I am told, drinks as much as anybody.' 

The same observer. Sir Gilbert Elliot (1787), describes a scene 
at W. Crewe's, where three young men of fashion, Mr. Orlando 
Bridgman, Mr. Charles Greville, of the Picnic Club, and Mr. 
Gifford were so drunk, * as to puzzle the whole assembly.' The 
last was a young gentleman lately come out, of a good .estate of 
about five thousand pounds a year, the whole of which he is in the 
act of spending in one or two years at least (125,000Z.), and this 
without a grain of sense, without any fun to himself or entertainment 
to others. 
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He never uttered a word, though as drunk as the other two, who 
were both riotous, and began at last to talk so plain, that Lady 
Francis and Lady Valentine fled from the side table to ours, and 
Mrs. Sheridan would have followed them, but did not escape till 
her arms were black and blue, and her apron torn off. 

Pitt, the model young minister, broke down in the house in 
the following year, owing to a debauch the night before at Lord 
Buckingham's, when, in company with Dundas and the Duke of 
Gordon, he took too much wine. 

Indeed, the maimers and customs of the times (1780-1830) 
might be called a * precious school * for the young princes (Prince 
of Wales, Dukes of York, Cumberland, and Kent), and there was 
no public opinion to check these vices. 

The lawlessness that was abroad reached even to the yoxmg, 
who disdained the control of their parents. 

To the same effect writes Dr. Doran : — 

Any one who wiU take the trouble to go carefully through the 
columns of the ill-printed newspapers of the last century, will find 
that drunkenness, dissoluteness, and the sword hanging on every 
fool's thigh ready to do his bidding, were the characteristics of the 
period. People got drunk at dinners, and then slew one another, 
or in some other way broke the law. 

The taverns were crowded with morning drinkers. 
On the site occupied by the Bank of England, four inns 
used to stand ; one of them was called The Crown. Sir 
John Hawkins, in his History of Musick, mentions that 
it was not unusual to draw a butt (120 gallons) in half- 
pints in the xsourse of a single morning. 

The drinking at the Universities was terrible. 

Henry Gunning, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge 
(a descendant of the Bishop of Ely, who wrote the 
prayer for the Church Militant), had great opportunities 
of judging of the Cambridge of his day, for he was born 
1768 in a Cambridgeshire vicarage, went up to Cam- 
bridge at an early age, was made Esquire Bedell 1789, 
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and continued in that capacity till bis death early in 
1854. In his charming Reminiscences of the University, 
Town, and County of Cambridge, from the year 1780, he 
observes : — 

Drunkenness was the besetting sin of the period when I came 
to college. I need scarcely add that many other vices followed in 
its train. 

Again, speaking of a college friend : — 

I do not rememfber ever to have seen him guilty of drunkenness, 
at that time almost universal. 

Again (pp. 147-148) : — 

For many years during Rev. Charles Simeon's ministry (I 
speak from my own personal knowledge) Trinity Church and the 
streets leading to it were the scenes of the most disgraceful tumults. 
On one occasion an undergraduate, who had been apprehended by 
Simeon, was compelled to read a public apology in the church. 
Mr. Simeon made a prefetory address : * We have long borne during 
pubUc worship with the most indecent conduct from those whose 
situation in life should have made them sensible of the heinousness 
of such offences ; we have seen persons coming into this place in a 
state of intoxication ; we have seen them walking about the aisles, 
notwithstanding there are persons appointed to show them into 
seats ; we have seen them coming in and going out without the 
slightest reverence or decorum; we have seen them insulting 
modest persons, both in and after divine service ; in short, the de- 
votions of the congregation have been disturbed by almost every 
species of ill conduct.' 

About 1788, Gunning was for some time a tutor in 
Herefordshire ; there he observed that immense quanti- 
ties of cider were drunk : — 

In years when apples were abundant, the labourers in husbandry 
were allowed to drink as much cider as they thought proper. It 
was no unusual thing for a man to put his lips to a wooden bottle 
containing four quarts, and not remove them until he had emptied 
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it. I have myself witnessed this exploit ; but I never venttired to' 
miention a circumstance apparently so incredible, until I read 
Marshall's History of HerefordaMre, in which he relates the same 
fact. 

George Pryme (6. 1781, oUit 1868) in \nB Autohiogra' 
phic Recollections f 1870, fully confirms Gunning's picture 
of Cambridge: — 

When I first went to Cambridge [in 1799] the habit of hard 
drinking was almost as prevalent there as it was in country 
society. . . . 

* Buzzing,' unknown in the present day, was then universal. 
"When the decanter came round to any one, if it was nearly emptied, 
the next in succession could require him to finish it ; but if the 
quantity left exceeded the bumper, the challenger was obliged to 
drink the remainder and also a bumper out of the next fi:esh bottle. 
There was throughout these parties an endeavour to make each 
other drunk, and a pride in being able to resist the effects of the 
wine. 

This Pryme was a person of distinction ; sometime 
Fellow of Trinity, first Professor of Political Economy 
in Cambridge University, and thrice M.P. for the Borough. 
Moreover he was no teetotaller ; though a moderate 
man, he had full belief in the medicinal virtue of brandy. 
And he had reason ; for he says : — 

In the winter of 1788-9 I was attacked by a severe fever, and 
was attended by Dr. Storer of Nottingham, the most eminent 
physician in that part of the country. After prescribing every 
medicine that he could think of as suitable to the case, he called 
one evening on my mother bufc declined seeing me, as he said 
everything had been tried, and thai; giving more medicine was only 
harassing me in vain. He however asked a few questions about 
me, and was told that I had repeatedly begged for brandy. He 
mixed some in a wine-glass with water, which I eagerly drank and 
asked for more ; he then mixed a second glass. The next forenoon 
he called to inquire if I was still alive, and was told that I had had 
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a good night and was much better. He saw me, and from that 
time I steadily recovered. 

The habits of a University are very fair tests of the 
habits of the more affluent, and upper middle classes 
of the nation. Outside this for the most part is the 
great class generally known as tradesmen. Probably 
nothing has contributed so much to the deterioration of 
this class, as the almost invariable habit of spending the 
evening in some hotel or tavern. It is still common in 
Germany. It is much to be hoped that it is dying out 
in England. Charles Knight, in his Passages of a Work- 
ing Life, seems to speak of it as universally the case 
early in the present century. He speaks of the trades- 
men as habitually 

Sallying forth to spend their long evenings in their accustomed 
chairs at the ale-house, which had become their second home. 
Some had a notion that they secured custom to the shop by a con- 
stant round among the numerous hostelries. I knew a most 
worthy man, occupying a large house which his forefathers had 
occupied from the time of Queen Anne, who, when he gave up the 
business to his son, who, recently married, preferred his own fireside, 
told the innovator that he would infaUibly be ruined if he did not 
go out to make friends over his evening glass. 

But does not every grade in society sensibly or insen- 
sibly take its cue from that immediately above it ? And 
what were those who should have set a virtuous example 
doing? How much have such men to answer for, as 
Byron, Porson, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Smart, Lamb, and 
Churchill ! 

Of the first named, it has been observed that when 
he was not impairing a naturally delicate constitution 
with drastic medicines and protracted fasts, he would 
sometimes eat and drink excessively. And this was 
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especially the case in fits of mortification. Everyone 
will remember the circumstance of the Edinburgh Review 
proscribing Byron's early production, Hours of Idleness. 
Though he affected indifference, and spoke of the critique 
as a paper bullet of the brain, yet he afterwards acknow- 
ledged that he tried to drown his irritation on the day he 
read it with three bottles of claret after dinner. His 
excesses of all kinds, in his continental life, are matters 
of history. They are usually considered to have con- 
tributed to terminate his fever fatally. This recalls his 
clever lines : — 

On a Ca/rrier who died of Drunkenness, 

John Adams lies here, of the parish of Southwell : 
A ca/rrier who carried his can to his mouth well ; 
He ca/rried so much, and he carried so fast, 
He could carry no more, so was carried at last ; 
For the liquor he drank being too much for one, 
He could not carry off, so he's now ca/rrion, 

Charles Churchill, the author of the Rosciad, was a 
sad drunkard. The caricature drawn of him by Hogarth 
will be remembered. A number of them had met as 
usual at their whist club in the Bedford Arms parlour. 
There it was that Churchill insulted Hogarth, called him 
a * very shallow fellow,' and afterwards in writing derided 
the man, his productions, and his belongings. Hogarth 
revenged the sneer. He converted an old copper-plate 
into a palimpsest, on which he drew a caricature of 
Churchill as a growling bear with the ragged canonicals 
of a parson (for such the poet had been), a pot of porter 
by his side, and a ragged staff in his paw, each knot 
inscribed * lye.' 

Theodore Hook was a highly convivial man. In a 
memoir of this once popular man^ it is stated that the 
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disorder under which he long laboured arose from a 
diseased state of the liver and stomach, brought on 
partly by anxiety, but chiefly, it is to be feared, by that 
habit of over indulgence at table, the curse of colonial 
life. (At the instance of the Prince Eegent he had 
obtained a Government appointment in the Mauritius.) 

A stanza of his own composition reveals in brief the 
man: — 

Then now I'm resolved at all sorrows to blink — 
Since winking's the tippy I'U tip 'em the wink, 
I'll never get dnmk when I cannot get drink, 

Nor ever let misery bore me. 
I sneer at the Fates, and I laugh at their spite, 
I sit down contented to sit up all night, 
And when my time comes, from the world take my flight, 

For— my father did so before me.^ 

The name of Charles Lamb will naturally suggest 
itself. Of him one would fain observe silence in this 
connection. He must at any rate speak for himself : * A 
small eater but not drinker.' He acknowledges a partiality 
for the production of the juniper. This would probably 
prepossess Hazlitt, who observes in his Thoughts and 
Maxims : * We like a convivial character better than an 
abstemious one, because the idea of conviviality in the 
first instance is pleasanter than that of sobriety.' Lamb 
considered it a great qualification in his father that he 
made punch better than any man of his degree in Eng- 
land. C. Lamb was a schoolfellow of S. T. Coleridge, 
and something more — a friend, not of a day, but of a 
life. Severed during the University career of the Lake 
poet, the friendship was maintained by occasional visits 
of the latter to town, where at the Salutation and Cat, they 
supped, heard the midnight chimes, and possibly heard 

^ From The Fortress, a drama, 1807. 

Y 
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the clock strike one seyeral timeSy in the little smoky 
room now historical. More than twenty years passed, 
and Lamb is found dedicating his works, then first col* 
lected, to the same old friend. Meantime, countless 
letters pass between them ; on Lamb's part the lower 
side of the convivial blending too freely with the literary. 
Does he anticipate a visit to his friend ? The joy is 
infinitely heightened by the prospect of the tavern and 
the * egg-hot.' Nor does he blush to confess * I am writ- 
ing at random, and half tipsy.' 

Li his The Old Familiar Faces, he writes : — 

I have been laughing, I have been caronsing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom-cronies, 
All, all are gone, the old familiar fietces. 

Eeference need not be made to that terribly tragical 
dissertation in his incomparable Essays ofElia, entitled 
The Confessions of a Drunkard, The passage which 
begins : * The waters have gone over me, but out of the 
dark depths could I be heard, I would cry out to all 
those who have set foot on that perilous flood,' is familiar 
to most lovers of literature. But whether the dismal 
language is the mirror of his own experience, may remain 
a moot point. However, facts contradict the assertion of 
Barry Cornwall, that * much injustice has been done to 
Lamb, by accusing him of excess in drinking,' and 
Hazlitt was perfectly justified in unequivocally stating 
what he had taken scrupulous pains to verify. Thus 
much admitted, we may endorse the sentiment expressed 
BO feelingly : — 

We admire his genius ; we love the kind nature which appears 
in all his writings ; and we cherish his memory as much as if we 
had known him personally.* 

* Maoaulaj, Comic Dramatists of the Restoration. 
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From the social man of letters, we turn to one who 
moved m a far wider circle ; who, in Byron's opinion, 
wrote the best comedy, the best opera, the best farce, the 
best address, and delivered the very best oration ever 
conceived or heard in this country — Eichard Brinsley 
Sheridan. He, like Lamb, can be judged out of his own 
mouth. It was he who with piquant humour declared 
that he could drink with advantage any given quantity of 
wine. Wine, says his biographer, Tom Moore, was one 
of his favourite helps to inspiration : * If the thought 
(he would say) is slow to come, a glass of good wine 
encourages it, and when it does come, a glass of good 
wine rewards it.' To the same effect, Leigh Hunt re- 
marks : * His table songs are always admirable. When 
he was drinking wine he was thoroughly in earnest.' 
Lady Holland, at whose house Sheridan was a constant 
guest, told Moore that he used to take a bottle of wine 
and a book up to bed with him always ; the former alone 
intended for use. He took spirits with his morning tea 
or coffee, and on his way from Holland House to town, 
invariably stopped at the old road-side inn, the Adam and 
Eve, where he ran up a long bill which Lord Holland 
was left the privilege of paying. 

In the very amusing and instructive Reminiscences of 
Captain Gronoiv, speaking of Sheridan's prosperity, the 
author urges : — 

Many of the follies and extravagances that marked the life of 
this gifted but reckless personage must be attributed to the times in 
which he existed. Drinking was the fashion of the day. The 
Prince [Regent], Mr. Pitt, Dundas, the Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
and many others who gave the tone to society, would, if they now 
appeared at an evening party, * as was their custom of an afternoon,' 
be pronounced fit for nothing but bed. A three-bottle man was not 

T 2 
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an nnnsual gaest at a fSeishionable table; and the night was in- 
variably spent in drinking bad port wine to an enormous extent. 

The same writer observes : — 

Drinking and play were more xmiversaUy indulged in then 
[about 1814] than at the present time, and many men still living 
must remember the couple of bottles of port at least which accom- 
panied his dinner in those days. . . . The dinner-party, conomencing 
at seven or eight, frequently did not break up before one in the 
morning. There were then four and even five-bottle men ; and the 
only thing that saved them was drinking very slowly, and out of 
very small glasses. The learned head of the law, Lord Eldon, and 
his brother Lord Stowell, used to say that they had drunk more bad 
port than any two men in England ; indeed, the former was rather 
apt to be overtaken, and to speak occasionally somewhat thicker 
than natural after long and heavy potations. The late Lords 
Panmure, Dufferin, and Blayney, wonderful to relate, were six- 
bottle men at this time ; and I really think that if the good society 
of 1815 could appear before their more moderate descendants, in 
the state they were generally reduced to after dinner, the modems 
would pronounce their ancestors fit for nothing but bed. 

Sheridan's success in life, as well as his attachment 
to party, was mainly owing to his connection with one 
of whom we shall next speak, viz. Charles James Fox. 
A few months after his first appointment to office, "Wal- 
pole went to the House to hear the young orator, and he 
tells us — 

Fox's abilities are amazing at so very early a period, especially 
under the circumstances of such a dissolute life. He was just 
arrived from Newmarket, had sat up drinking all night, and had 
not been in bed. 

More than once is he said to have taken his place in 
the House of Commons in a state of absolute intoxi- 
cation. 

Mr. George Otto Trevelyan, M.P., gives in his Early 
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History of Charles James Fox a very bad picture of the 
drinking habits of great men in England at that period. 

These were the days when the Duke of Grafton, the Premier, 
lived openly with Miss Nancy Parsons. Bighy^ the Paymaster of 
the Forces, had only one merit, that he drank fair. He used 
brandy as the rest of the world used small beer. Lord Weymouth^ 
grandson of Lord Cartaret, had more than his grandfather's capacity 
for liquor, and a fair portion of his abilities. He constantly boozed 
till daylight, even when a Secretary of State. His occasional 
speeches were extolled by his admirers as pretematuraUy sagacious, 
and his severest critics admitted them to be pithy. Walpole made 
the following smart hit at him : * If I paid nobody, and went drunk 
to bed every morning at six, I might expect to be called out of bed 
by two in the afternoon to save the nation, and govern the House 
of Lords by two or three sentences as profound and short as the 
proverbs of Solomon.* * They tell me, Sir John,' said George the 
Third to one of his favourites, * that you love a glass of wine.' 
* Those who have so informed your Majesty,' was the reply, * have 
done me great injustice ; they should have said a bottle.' ' Two of 
the friends of Philip Francis, without any sense of having per- 
formed an exceptional feat, finished between them a gallon and a 
half of Champagne and Burgundy, a debauch which in this unheroie 
age it almost makes one ill to read of.' 

The sobriety of Pitt has been the subject of much 
debate. Mr. Jeafifreson has well said that free Kvers 
delight to attribute their own failings to great people 
who are free from them. Till Lord Stanhope relieved 
Pitt's fame of groundless aspersions of intemperance, it 
suffered from drunken epigrams, and the idle tales of 
pot-loving detractors. Of the former, the following is a 
specimen : — 

On folly every fool his talent tries ; 

It needs some toil to imitate the wise ; 

Though few like Fox can speak — ^like Pitt can thinki 

Yet all like Fox can game — like Pitt can drink. 

Perhaps no form of detraction is so insidious as 
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caricature, and Pitt was its sport. The pencil of 
Gillray was busy in 1788 with a caricature entitled, 
Market Day — Every Man has His Price. The Minis- 
terial supporters are represented as homed cattle 
exposed for sale. The scene is laid in Smithfield. At 
the window of a public-house adjoining appear Pitt and 
Dundas, a jovial pair drinking and smoking. 

Again, when the dearth of 1795 was just beginning, 
a print by the same Gillray represents a convivial scene 
at Pitt's country house. It is entitled, * God save the 
King ! in a bumper; or^ an Evening Scene three times a 
Week at Wimhleton' Pitt is trying to fill his glass from 
the wrong end of the bottle, while his companion, grasp- 
ing pipe and bumper, ejaculates the words, * BiUy, my 
boy—all my joy ! ' 

Still there is an element of truth underlying both 
epigram and burlesque ; but, having admitted this, we 
may assert that his wont formed a contrast to the wild 
habits of many of his contemporaries, and that with 
justice he was favourably compared by the Court with 
the irregularities of Fox and his associates. 

Professor Eichard Porson was at one time a promi- 
nent figure in the Cider Cellars in Covent Garden. It 
was his nightly haunt. It was there that one of his com- 
panions is said to have shouted in his presence, * Dick 
can beat us all ; he can drink all night and spout all 
day.' This sounds bad, but it must be remembered that 
Porson had struggled long on the then miserable pit- 
tance attached to the Greek Professorship at Cambridge, 
40?. a year, and had suddenly obtained the post of head 
librarian of the London Institution, with a salary in- 
creased five-fold. He thus had facilities for indulgence, 
and with them, possibly for a time, the appetite. An 
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habitual drunkard he was not. Like Johnson, he could 
practise abstinence more easily than temperance. He 
lived in days when the leading statesmen and politicians 
were not ashamed of being seen under the influence of 
wine, and though Porson has been vilified for his occa- 
sional intemperance, it may, without much hesitation, 
be affirmed that it was his reforming principles in 
Church and State that btought much of the obloquy 
upon him. 

Thomson, the author of the Seasons, was a convivial 
man. 

Mrs. Hobart, Thomson's housekeeper, often wished Quin dead, 
he made her master drink so. He and Quin used to come some- 
times from the Castle together at four o'clock in a morning, and not 
over sober you may be sure. "When he was writing in his own 
house he frequently sat with a bowl of punch before him, and that 
a good large one too. 

The following anecdote is told of him : — 

Mr. H. of Bangor said he was once asked to dinner by Thomson, 
but could not attend. One of his friends who was there told him 
that there was a general stipulation agreed on by the whole com- 
pany, that there should be no hard drinking. Thomson acquiesced, 
only requiring that each man should drink his bottle. The terms 
were accepted unconditionally, and when the cloth was removed a 
three-quart bottle was set before each of his guests. Thomson had 
much of this kind of agreeable humour. 

His Autumn came out in 1730, in which occur the 
lines : — 

But first the fael'd chinmey blazes wide ; 
The tankards foam ; and the strong table groans 
Beneath the smoking sirloin, stretch' d immense 
From side to side ; in which with desperate knife 
The deep incision make, and talk the while 
Of England's glory, ne'er to be defaced 
While hence they borrow vigour ; or amain 
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Into the pasty plunged at intervals, 

If stomach keen can intervals allow, 

Belating all the glories of the chace. 

Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 

Produce the mighty bowl ; the mighty bowl, 

Swell'd high with fiery juice, steams liberal round 

A potent gale, delicious as the breath 

Of Maia to the love-sick shepherdess 

On violets diffas'd, while soft she hears 

Her panting shepherd stealing to her arms. 

Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn 

Mature and perfect from his dark retreat 

Of thirty years ; and now his honest front 

Flames in the Ught refulgent, not afraid 

Even with the vineyard's best produce to vie. 

• • * * • • 

At last these puling idlenesses laid 
Aside, frequent and full the dry divan 
Close in firm circle ; and set ardent in 
For serious drinking. Nor evs^ion sly, 
Nor sober shift, is to the puking wretch 
Indulg*d apart ; but earnest brimming bowls 
Lave every soul, the table floating round. 
And pavement, fedthless to the fiiddled foot. 

Before their maudlin eyes 
Seen dim and blue the double tapers dance. 
Like the sun wading through the misty sky. 
Then sliding soft, they drop. Confas*d above 
Glasses and bottles, pipes and gazeteers. 
As if the table even itself was drunk. 
Lie a wet broken scene ; and wide below 
Is heaped the social slaughter : where astride 
The lubber Power in filthy triumph sits 
Slumbrous, inclining still from side to side. 
And steeps them drench*d in potent sleep till mom* 
Perhaps some doctor, of tremendous paunch 
Awful and deep, a black abyss of drink, 
OutHves them all ; and from his buried flock 
Betiring, fiill of rumination sad. 
Laments the weakness of these latter times. 
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In Autumn, somewhat later, he sings the praises of 
dder : — 

The piercing cider for the thirsty tongue ; 
Thy native theme and boon inspirer too, 
Phillips, Pomona's bard, the second thou 
Who nobly durst in rhjrme-unfetter'd verse 
"With British freedom sing the British song ; 
How from Silurian vats high-sparkling wines 
Foam in transparent floods ; some strong to cheer 
The wintry revels of the labouring hind ; 
And tasteful some to cool the summer hours. 

Again, we read a few lines later of the autumnal vin- 
tage : — 

Round the raised nations pours the cup of joy : 
The claret smooth, red as the lip we press 
In sparkling fancy while we drain the bowl ; 
The mellow-tasted Burgundy ; and quick 
As is the wit it gives the gay champagne. 

"Wordsworth says of the Seasons: — *Much of it is 
written from himself.' Probably this is true. 

In 1798 was published a collection of the dramatic 
works of John O'Keefe. In the following lines from his 
Poor Soldier occurs a phrase which has become house- 
hold :— 

Dear Tom, this brown jug that now foams with mild ale, 
From which I now drink to sweet Nan of the Vale, 
Was once Toby Filpot's, a thirsty old soul 
As e'er cracked a bottle or fathomed a bowl. 

The allusion is simply to drunken frolics, during 
which glass was broken. Mr. Oldbuck says in the 
Antiquary : — * We never were glass-breakers in this 
house.' 

In 1805 Eobert Bloomfield published his rural poem, 
the Farmer's Boy. It is a very humorous and sugges- 
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tive account of the manners of clod-hopping England 
as engaged about the Harvest-home supper in Suffolk 
and Norfolk, here entitled the Horkey. This has been 
already discussed. Suffice it to add that Bloomfield's 
charming little provincial ballad, entitled, The Horkey^ 
has been recently published by Macmillan, and is abun- 
dantly illustrated. 

But of all the marvellous issues from the press at 
the beginning of the present century, nothing could be 
more monstrous than the publication of a work entitled 
* Ebrietatis Encomium ; or, the Praise of Drunkenness^ 
wherein is authentically and most evidently proved the 
Necessity of Frequently Getting Drunk ; and the Practise 
is most ancient, primitive, and Catholick.' 

The author, not unnaturally, thinks that some 
apology is needed in his preface. He declares that he 
did not undertake the work on account of any zeal he 
had for wine, but only to divert himself (!), and not to 
lose a great many curious* remarks he had made upon 
this most Catholic Uquid. 

Verily, * niUli vitio unquam defuit advocattisJ He 
seems to have hunted up bon-m4)ts, or rather mal-nvots 
from every toping author that was to hand, e.g. he cites 
Seneca {De Tranquillitate) : — * As drunkenness causes 
some distempers, so it is a sovereign remedy for our 
sorrows.' Propertius — * Alas ! so then wine lives longer 
than man, let us then sit down and drink bumpers ; life 
and wine are the same thing.' Horace — * That nectar 
which the blessed vines produce, the height of all our 
joy and wishes here.' La Motte :— 

A Tenvi laissons nous saisir, 
Aux transports d'une douce ivresse : 
Qu'importe si c'est un plaisir, 
Que ce soit folie ou sagesse. 
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These are specimens of the sources from which the 
author, * Boniface Oinophilus' drew.^ 

But we travel to far other soil. 

The poet Cowper [b. 1731, d. 1800J , the intellectual 
ancestor of Wordsworth, has several pictures of his times 
in his writings. 

With a lofty and noble moraUty does he describe 
the truly gay : — 

Whom call we gay ? That honour has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name. 
The innocent are gay — the lark is gay, 
That dries his feathers saturate with dew 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of dayspring overshoot his humble nest. 
The peasant too, a witness of his song, 
Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 
But save me from the gaiety of those 
Whose headaches nail them to a noon-day bed ; 
And save me too from theirs whose haggard eyes 
Flash desperation, and betray their pangs 
For property stripp'd off by cruel chance ; 
From gaiety that fills the bones with pain, 
The mouth with blasphemy, the heart with woe. 

The Tash, Book I., » The Sofa.' 

Noble lines these, breathing much of the spirit of 
Horace's noble ethics : — 

Non possidentem multa vocaveris 
Becte beatum. Kectius occupat 
Nomen beati qui deorum 
Muneribus sapienter uti, 

* It may be mentioned that in the seventeenth century drunkenness 
was prescribed by some physicians. * Quant au profit qui en peut venir 
(i.e. drunkenness), outre les diarrh^es et renyersemens d'estomao qui en 
procMent, et qui font souvent de tr^s-utiles purgations (oe qui est en 
partie cause que quelques m^deoins presorivent ces debauches une fois 
le mois),* &c. &c. (Dialogue par o. Tubero [i.e. Mothe Le Vayer], 6dit. 
Francfort, 1716, 12mo, tome ii. p. 158.) 
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Calletqae dnram pauperiem pati, 
Pej usque leto flagitium timet. 
Non ille pro caris amicis, 
Non patria timidus perire. 

There was not perhaps much need for our poet to 
dread the gout : — 

Oh may I live exempted (while I live 
Guiltless of pamper'd appetite obscene), 
From pangs arthritic, that infest the toe 
Of libertine Excess I 

The Task, Book I., * The So&.' 

Certainly not if the following picture was his usual 
evening condition : — 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 
And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy coliunn, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

The Task, Book IV., * The Winter Evening.' 

Commenting upon the usual misquotation of this 
passage, which provincial newspapers make a point of 
rendering : — * The cup that cheers,' &c., Cuthbert Bede 
adds : — 

The poet of * The Task ' spoke of * cups ; * and, it is very evident, 
from the graphic description of the accompanying urn, that those 
cups were intended to hold a certain beverage that had been intro- 
duced into England about 130 years before ' The Task * was written, 
and which, by those who could afford to purchase it at the high 
price then demanded for it, was known as *Tea.* It might be 
urged, with more ingenuity than plausibility, that, as Cowj)er does 
not mention the contents of the cups, they, together with the hot 
water in the loud-hissing urn, might have been used for some of 
those compounds, familiarly known as ' Cups.' Thus, there were 
' cups * of spiced wine, Claret, Burgundy, GilHfiower sack, Hydromel 
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(which was recommended by Lord Holies to those who abjured 
wine, and was composed of honey, spring- water, and ginger). Cider, 
and many kinds of ale and Beer-cups, distinguished by such extra- 
ordinary names as Humpty-dumpty, Clamber-clown, Old Pharaoh, 
Hugmatee, Stitchback, Cock-ale, Three -threads. Mum, and Ejiock- 
me-down, which last name is particularly suggestive of the probable 
result of the toper's indulgence in a brew of hot ale-cup, in which 
gin was a leading ingredient. 

It is very evident that it could only be a person who was very 
hard-up for an argument, who could think of framing such an accu- 
sation against the abstemious and gentle William Cowper, and who 
could interpret his * cups ' in any other sense than as cups for tea. 
In fact, the whole passage presents to us a tea-table scene ; and, as 
we read it, we can see the comfortable parlour at Olney, the curtains 
closely drawn — ^in that respect very sensibly differing from 

* The half-uncurtain'd window,' 
mentioned in the winter-evening's scene, in Campbell's * Pleasures 
of Hope' — with the bubbling urn, containing, possibly, the tea 
already made, or else ready to contribute its boiling stream to the 
tea-pot. 

But this sort of evening was not the usual evening in 
England in 1785. Much more frequently was the even- 
ing spent in what our poet himself calls * the quenchless 
thirst of ruinous ebriety,' and describes in the following 
lines (Task, lib. iv.) : — 

Pass where we may, through city or through town, 
Village 6r hamlet of this merry land, 
Though lean and beggar'd, every twentieth pace 
Conducts the unguarded nose to such a whiff 
Of stale debauch, forth issuing from the styes 
That Law has hcensed, as makes Temperance reeL 
There sit, involved and lost in curling clouds 
Of Indian fame, and guzzling deep, the boor, 
The lackey, and the groom : the craftsman there 
Takes a Lethean leave of aU his toil ; 
Smith, cobbler, joiner, he that plies the shears, 
And he that kneads the dough ; all aloud alike. 
All learned, and all drunk I the fiddle screams 
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Plaintive and piteous, as it wept and wai]*d 

Its wasted tones and harmony unheard. 

• • • • • «t 

*Tis here they learn 
The road that leads from competence and peace 
To indigence and rapine ; till at last 
Society, grown weary of the load, 
Shakes her encumber' d lap, and casts them ont. 
But censure profits little : vain the attempt 
To advertise in verse a pubUc pest 
That, like the filth with which the peasant feeds 
His hungry acres, stinks and is of use. 
The excise is fatten'd with the rich result 
Of all this riot : and ten thousand casks 
For ever dribbling out their base contents, 
Touch'd by the Midas finger of the State, 
Bleed gold for ministers to sport away. 
Drink and be mad then ; 'tis your country bids ! 
Gloriously drunk obey the important call ! 
Iler cause demands the assistance of your throats 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more. 

Towards the end of the progress of error is the sage 
advice : — 

With caution taste the sweet Circsean cup ; 
Ho t]iat sips often at last drinks it up. 
Habits are soon assumed, but when we strive 
To strip them off 'tis being flayed ahve. 
Call'd to the temple of impure deUght 
He that abstains, and he alone, does right. 

Finally, an admirable moral is contained in the lines : — 

Pleasiure admitted in undue degree 

Enslaves the will, nor leaves the judgment free. 

'Tis not alone the grape's enticing juice 

Unnerves the moral powers, and mars their use ; 

Ambition, avarice, and the lust of fame, 

And woman, lovely woman, does the same. 

Wordsworth was a most abstemious man. He and 
his wife drank water, and ate the simplest fare. When 
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Scott stayed with him at Eydal Mount, he had to hie him 
to the nearest public-house not unfrequently. 

Myers has observed, in his monograph on the poet 
in English Men of Letters : — 

The poet of the Waggoner — who, himself an habitual water* 
drinker, has so glowingly described the glorification which the 
prospect of nature receives in a half-intoxicated brain — may justly 
claim that he can enter into all genuine pleasures, even of an order 
which he declines for himself. With anything that is false or 
artificial he cannot sympathise, nor with such faults as baseness, 
cruelty, rancour, which seem contrary to human nature itself; but 
in dealing with faults of mere weakness he is fsir less strait-laced 
than many less virtuous men. 

His comment on Bums' Tom o' Shanter will perhaps surprise 

some readers who are accustomed to think of him only in his 

didactic attitude. 

Wordsworth's Criticism, 

. . . "Who, but some impenetrable dunce or narrow-minded 

puritan in works of art, ever read without delight the picture which 

Bums has drawn of the convivial exaltation of the rustic adventurer 

Tam o' Shanter? The poet fears not to teU the reader in the 

outset that his hero was a desperate and sottish drunkard, whose 

excesses were as frequent as his opportunities. This reprobate sits 

down to his cups while the storm is roaring, and heaven and earth 

are in confusion ; the night is driven on by song and tumultuous 

noise, laughter and jest thicken as the beverage improves upon the 

palate — conjugal fidelity archly bends to the service of general 

benevolence — selfishness is not absent, but wearing the mask of 

social cordiality; and while these various elements of humanity 

are blended into one proud and happy composition of elated spirits, 

the anger of the tempest without doors only heightens and sets off 

the enjoyment within. I pity him who cannot perceive that in all 

this, though there was no moral purpose, there is a moral effect, 

* Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O'er a' the ills of life victorious.' 

What a lesson do these words convey of charitable indulgence for 
the vicious habits of the principal actor in the scene, and of those 
who resemble him I Men who to the rigidly virtuous are objects 
almost of loathing, and whom therefore they cannot serve I The 
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poet, penetrating the unsightly and disgusting surjhces of thmgSi 
has unveiled with exquisite skill the finer ties of imagination and 
feeling that often hind these heings to practices productive of so 
much unhappiness to themselves, and to those whom it is their 
duty to cherish ; and, as far as he puts the reader into possession of 
this intelligent sympathy, he qualifies him for exercising a salutary 
influence over the minds of those who are thus deplorably enslaved. 

The poet Southey's opinion of the ale-house, versus the 
home, is as true of our own times as his own : — 

For the labouring man the ale-house is too often a place of un- 
mingled evil ; where, while he is single, he squanders the money 
which ought to be laid up as a provision for marriage or old age ; 
and where, if he frequent it after he is married, he commits the &r 
heavier sin of spending, for his own selfish gratification, the earnings 
upon which the woman and children whom he has rendered 
dependent upon him have the strongest of all claims. 

Of the drink itself he writes : — 

But Thalaba took not the draught, 

For right he knew the Prophet had forbidden 

That beverage, the mother of sins ; 

Nor did the urgent guests 

Proffer the second time the liquid fire, 

For in the youth's strong eye they saw 

No movable resolve. 

William Playfair, the famous political economist, 
wrote in 1805 his Enquiry into the Permanent Causes of 
the Decline and Fall of Powerful and Wealthy Nations. 
He has some striking remarks upon the bearing of 
revenue upon the drink trafi&c : — 

When a nation becomes the slave of its revenue, and sacrifices 
everything to that object, abuses that favowr revenue a/re difficult 
to reform ; but surely it would be weU to take some mode to 
prevent the facility with which people get drmnTc, and the tempta- 
tion that is laid to do so. The immense number of public-houses, 
and the way in which they give credit, are undoubtedly, in part, 
eanses of this eviL It would he easy to lessen the nimibert without 
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hurting liberty, and it would be no injustice if publicans were pre- 
vented from legal recovery for beer or spirits consumed in their 
houses, in the same manner that payment cannot be enforced of 
any person under twenty-one years of age, unless for necessaries. 
There could be no hardship in this, and it would produce a great 
reform in the manners of the lower orders. There are only three 
modes of teaching youth the way to well-doing — by precept, by 
example, and by habit at an early age. Precept, without example 
and habit, has but little weight, yet how can a child have either of 
these, if the parents are encouraged and assisted in living a vicious 
life ? Nations and individuals should guard against those vices to 
which they find they have a natural disposition ; and drinking and 
gluttony are the vices to which the common people in this country 
are the most addicted. 

We now pass to some of the political action of the 
reign. In 1763, Sir Francis Dashwood, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, proposed a new tax on cider and perry, 
amounting to ten shillings on the hogshead. Earl 
Stanhope states that the outcry was so vehement that a 
modification of the scheme was all that was granted, 
and four shillings were to be paid by the grower. In 
the Upper House the Bill was also strongly opposed, but 
the Ministry carried the point. Bute incurred much 
odium. People compared the rash disregard of popular 
opinion with which this measure was pushed through 
with the conduct of Sir Eobert Walpole, who had 
bowed to the public demonstrations against his system 
of excise ; and when Bute's resignation was announced 
many ascribed his retreat to the alarm raised by the 
popular indignation. A caricature entitled. The 
Roasted Exciseman ; or, the Jack Boot's exit, represents 
the enraged mob burning the effigy of a Scotchman sus- 
pended on a gallows ; a great worn boot lies on the bon- 
fire, into which a man is throwing an excised cider 
barrel as fuel. 
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The City of London presented a petition agapinst the 
tax at the bar of the House of Commons, but to no 
effect ; and in the cider counties it was found hard 
indeed to enforce the duties imposed. 

One of many lachrymations was Benjamin Heath's 
The Case of the County of Devon, 1763. An address to 
honest Enghsh hearts, being an honest countryman's 
reflections on the cider tax, 1763. Some plain reasons 
for the repeal of the cider tax, dedicated to every man 
who pays taxes, and particularly to the Honourable 

G J , M.P. for Norfolk, &c., 1763. An address 

to the electors, such as are not makers of cider and 
perry, 1787. 

The tax on beer, too, early in the reign, had greatly 
exasperated the mob. The Royal Magazine tells that 
* while their Majesties were at Drury Lane Theatre, to see 
the Winter's Tale, as Garrick was repeating the lines : — 

* For you, my hearts of oak, for your regale, 
Here's good old English stingo, mild and stale,' 

a fellow cried out of the gallery : * At threepence a pot, 
Master Garrick, or confusion to the brewers ! ' 

Imposts on malt were continually brought forward. 
The brewers as well as their clients were wild. Mr. 
Whitbread inveighed on one occasion against the 
Ministers for laying a war tax upon malt. Sheridan, 
who was present, could not resist a shy at the brewer. 
He wrote on a paper the following lines, and handed 
them to Mr. Whitbread across the table : — 

They've raised the price of table drink ; 
"What is the reason, do you think ? 
The tax on maWs the cause I hear — 
But what has malt to do with beer ? 

In 1791, the House of Commons was again induced 
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to consider the question, and a committee came to the 
resolution : * That the number of persons empowered to 
retail spirits should be greatly diminished,' &c. Certain 
Acts were passed, encouraging the rival trade of the 
brewers. Orocers were prohibited from selling drains in 
their shops, &c. The Speaker of the House, in his 
speech at the bar of the Lords, March, 1795, and in an 
address delivered on presenting the Bills of Supply, 
which received the unanimous thanks of the Lower 
House, thus referred to the excellent result of even these 
small measures, and at the same time enunciated a preg- 
nant political truth. After alluding to the increased pro- 
sperity and resources of the country, and to some measures 
for decreasing the sale of spirits, he observes : * Satisfied, 
however, that those resources and that prosperity cannot 
be permanent without an effectual attention to the sobriety of 
the people, their morals and peaceable subordination to the 
laws, they have, by an arrangement of duties which pro- 
mises also an increase of revenue, relieved the brewing 
[trade] from all restriction of taxes, so as to give it a decided 
advantage over the distilling, and thereby discourage the 
too frequent and immoderate use of spirituous liquors, a 
measure which must conduce to sobriety, tranquillity, and con- 
tent, and under which the people, encouraged in regular 
industry, and the consequent acquisition of wealth, must 
feel the blessings,' &c., of good government. 

Under the dark days that followed, from 1795 to 
1800 — days of rebellion at home and revolution abroad 
— this subject was lost sight of, unhappily for the in- 
terests of all. The Acts which had initiated so much 
good, were allowed to expire, discouragement to the use 
of spirits ceased, grocers were again allowed to dispense 

z 2 
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the drug to women and families, and debauchery rioted 
and revelled as before.^ 

In 1796, among the next taxes introduced, was an 
additional duty of twenty pounds per butt on wine. 
Discontent ensued. Pitt's alleged propensity furnished 
the material for satire. Gillray represented him under the 
character of Bacchus, and his friend Dundas under that 
of Silenus, in a caricature entitled The Wine Duty, or 
the Triumph of Bacchus and Silenus, John Bull, with 
empty bottle and empty purse, and with long face, 
addresses his remonstrance : * Pray, Mr. Bacchus, have 
a bit of consideration for old John ; you know as how 
I've emptied my purse already for you, and it's woundedly 
hard to raise the price of a drop of comfort, now that one's 
got no money left for to pay for it ! ' 

Among the taxes of 1799 was one upon beer, which 
would have the effect of raising the price of porter to 
fourpence the pot, and which would most affect the work- 
ing classes. The Tory satirists pretended to sympathise 
most with the Whig Dr. Parr, a great porter drinker. 
Gillray pubUshed a sketch of the supposed Effusions of a 
Pot of Porter, or * ministerial conjurations for supporting 
the war, as lately discovered by Dr. P — r, in the froth 
and fumes of his favourite beverage.' A pot of four- 
penny is placed on a stool, from the froth of which arises 
Pitt, mounted on the white horse, brandishing a flaming 
sword. The Doctor's reverie is a satire on the innumer- 
able mischiefs which popular clamour laid to the charge 
of the Minister : — 

Fourpence a pot for porter I Mercy upon us 1 Ah 1 it's all 
owing to the war, &c. Have not they ruined the harvest ? Have 

not they blighted all the hops ? 

' _^.^.^^^__^_^_— .^^^^ — ^ 

* Lees. Prize Essay, 
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Wine was manufactured in England at this period. 
Sir Kichard Worsley tried the experiment of an English 
vineyard. He planted the most hardy species of vine in 
a rocky soil at St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight, and engaged 
a French vine-dresser. He achieved a success, but only 
temporary. He abandoned the project. A certain Mr. 
Hamilton attempted the same at Painshill, on a soil of 
gravelly sand. His first attempt at red wine failed. He 
then turned his attention to white wine, in which he tells 
Sir E. Barry, the experiment surpassed his most san- 
guine expectations. Many good judges thought it better 
than any champagne they had ever drunk. Such an 
experience was certainly exceptional. 

Faulkner {Antiquities of Kensington) quotes the fol- 
lowing memorandum from the MS. notes of Peter 
CoUinson : — 

October 18, 1765. — I went to see Mr. Roger*s vineyards at 
Parson's Green [at Fulham] , aU of Burgundy grapes, and seemingly 
all perfectly ripe ; I did not see a green, half-ripe grape in all this 
quantity. He does not expect to make less than fourteen hogsheads 
of wine. The branches and fruit are remarkably large, and the 
wine very strong. 

George IV. was born in 1770, and came to the throne 
in 1820. Intemperance, amidst other vices, was a fea- 
ture of his moral career. The surroundings of his birth 
augured ill. Mrs. Draper, who attended the Queen with 
her two first children, was dismissed from her duties in 
consequence of her habitual inebriety. His proclivity 
very nearly cost him dear while yet a youth. At a din- 
ner party at Lord Chesterfield's house at Blackheath, the 
whole company drank to excess, and betook themselves to 
riotous frolic. One of the party let loose a big fierce dog, 
which at once flew at one of the footmen, tore one of his 
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arms terribly, and nearly strangled a horse. The whole 
party now formed themselves into a compact body and 
assailed Tow^zer, who resolutely defended himself, and 
had just caught hold of the skirts of the coat of his Eoyal 
Highness, when one of the party by a blow on the head 
felled the dog to the ground. In the confusion, however, 
the Earl of Chesterfield fell down the steps leading to his 
house, and severely injured the back of his head. The 
Prince, who scarcely knew whether he had been fighting 
a dog or a man, jumped into his phaeton, and there fell 
asleep, leaving the reins to his uncle, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who took him safely to town.^ 

The Prince was a member of the Catch and Glee 
Club at the Thatched House Tavern. He is (says Huish) 
the reputed author of the second verse to the glee of the 
Happy Fellow J *I*11 ne'er,' &c. ; and of the additional 
verse to the song, * By the gaily circliug glass,' which he 
used to sing in his convivial moments with great effect. 
Nothing more distinctly points to the ineradicable nature 
of his diseased habit, than his conduct upon the arrival 
of his bride-elect — Caroline of Brunswick. Lord Malmes- 
bury, the sole witness, tells the story : — 

I . . . introduced the Princess Caroline to him. She very 
properly attempted to kneel to him. He raised her (gracefully 
enoujjjh) and embraced her, said barely one word, turned round, re- 
tired to a distant part of the apartment, and, calling me to him, 
said : * Harris, I am not well ; pray get me a glass of brandy.' I 
said : * Sir, had you not better have a glass of water ? ' upon which 
he, much out of hiunour, said with an oath : ^No\l will go directly 
to the Queen.' 

The remark of the princess to Malmesbury, was : * Mon 
Dieu, est-ce que le Prince est toujours comme cela ? ' 

> Huish, Memoirs of Oeorge IV, 
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Lord Holland has stated that at the wedding the 
Prince had drunk so much brandy, that he could scarcely 
be kept upright between two dukes. The reckless ex- 
travagance of the Prince involved him in pecuniary 
straights : — 

Not a farthing could be raised on the responsibility of any of his 
immediate associates ; the whole of the party were actually in a 
state of the deepest poverty; and Major Hanger, in the history of 
his life, mentions a circumstance in which he, Sheridan, Fox, cm 
illustrious individual^ and a Mr. Berkeley, repaired to a celebrated 
tavern then known by the name of the Staffordshire Arms, where 
after carousing with some dashing Cyprians who were sent for on 
the occasion, the combined resources of the whole of the party 
could not defray the expenses of the evening. On this occasion, 
Sheridan got so intoxicated that he was put to bed, and on awaken- 
ing in the morning, he found himself in the character of a hostage 
for the expenses of the previous night's debauch.* 

It must, however, be admitted, that when once upon 
the throne, he had the rare capability of uniting dignity 
with hUarity. An incident in connection with a public 
toast is worthy of narration. When the Eang visited 
Scotland, a banquet was given by the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh in the Parliament House. The King, in 
returning thanks for the reception given him, said : — 

I take this opportunity, my Lords and Gentlemen, of proposing 
the health of the Lord Provost, Sir "William Arbuthnot, Ba/ronet, 
and the Corporation of Edinburgh. 

Thus did the King confer the baronetcy upon, the pre- 
sident. A complication of disease terminated his reign 
in 1830. 

The PubUc-house Eegulation Act of 1753 was in force 
tUl 1828, when a consolidating Act was passed, with an 
appeal to justices in quarter sessions. 

> Jb. 
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Its chief provisions are : — 

1. Licences to be granted only from year to yecMr, at a special 
session of magistrates ; with power of applicant to appeal to the 
quarter sessions in case of refusal of licence : and the refdsing 
justices not to vote there. 

2. Applicants for hcence to affix notice of their intention of 
applying, on the door of the house, and of the church of the parish 
in which it is situated, for three prior Sundays, and serve a copy on 
one of the overseers and one of the peace officers. 

3. In case of actual or apprehended tumult, two justices may 
direct the pubHcan to close his house : disobedience to be esteemed 
as disorder. 

4. The licence stipulates that the publican shall not adulterate 
his liquors, or allow drunkenness, gaming j or disorder ; that he 
shall not suffer persons of notoriously bad character to assemble 
therein ; and that he shall not, save to tra/oellers, open his house 
during Divine Sendee on Sundays and holy-days. 

5. Heavy and increasing penalties for repeated offences against 
the terms and tenor of the Hcence ; magistrates at sessions being 
empowered to punish an alehouse -keeper, convicted by a jury of a 
third offence, by a fine of lOOZ., or to adjudge the licence to be 
forfeited. 

The Distillery Act of 1825 requires notice. 

By the enactment of 1825, no person can obtain a 
licence for conducting a distillery, unless he occupies a 
tenement of the value of 20Z. a year, pays parish rates, 
and resides within a quarter of a mile of a market town 
containing 500 inhabited houses. Before obtaining a 
licence, the amount of which is lOZ., he must lodge with 
the collector, or other officer of excise, an entry or regis- 
try of his premises, the several apartments and utensils, 
specifying the contents of the vessels and the purposes 
for which they are intended ; and every such room and 
utensil must be properly labelled with its appropriate 
name and object. With the registry must be delivered 
a drawing, or description of the construction, use, and 
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course of every fixed pipe in the distillery, as well as of 
all casks and communications therewith connected. 
Pipes for the conveyance of worts or wash must be 
painted red, those for low wines or feints, blue ; those 
for spirits, white; for water, black. No still can be 
licensed of a less content than 400 gallons, nor can the 
distiller make spirits at the same time from different 
materials. The distiller must give notice of the gravity 
at which he intends to make his wort. These are speci- 
mens only of the conditions imposed. Before this enact- 
ment, distillation was confined to a few capitalists ; but, 
with a view of encouraging a fair competition in the 
trade, and inducing the people to take the spirits directly 
from the distillers, the Act was passed. 

The drink temperature was maintained throughout 
all classes of society. Charles Knight gives an apt 
description of a Christmas in London in 1824 : — 

The out- door aspects of London enjoyment at Christmas were 
not unobserved by me. Honestly to speak, it was a dismal specta- 
cle. In every broad thoroughfare, and in every close alley, there 
was drunkenness abroad ; not shamefaced drunkenness, creeping, in 
maudlin helplessness to its home by the side of the scolding wife, 
but rampant, insolent, outrageous drunkenness. No decent woman 
even in broad dayHght could at the holiday seasons dare to walk 
alone in the Strand or Pall MaU. 

The stronger spirituous liquors were all the rage ; and it 
was under the impression that by making beer, &c., 
more readily accessible, there would be less demand for 
the fire-water, that the Beer-house Act was passed, of 
which we shall soon speak. But before doing so, let us 
recall the names of one or two who ranged themselves 
on the side of temperance. 

James Montgomery writes : — 
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Many might be profited by the resolute pemsal of the ' Confes- 
sions of an Opiiim Eater * with self-application, for every habitual 
indulgence of appetite beyond what nature requires or will endure 
for the health of body or mind is a species of opium-eating, Such 
cordials, exhilaratives, and stimulants are generally, in the first 
instance, resorted to as lenitives of pain, reliefis from languor, or re- 
sources in idleness ; they soon become necessary gratifications, 
affording little either of pleasure or of pain in the use (though non- 
indulgence is misery) till in the sequel they grow into tyrannonB 
excesses that exhaust the Qkuimal spirits, debilitate the mind, and 
consume the firame witli disease which no medicine can reach. The 
drunkard in this sense is an opium-eater ; he puts an * enemy into 
his mouth that steals away his senses,' and the fool's paradise, into 
which hquor transports him, lies on * the broad way that leadeth 
to destruction.' The snuflf taker and the tobacco smoker in this 
sense are opium-eaters ; these luxuries, as weU as eating and drink- 
ing, may be enjoyed in moderation, but where does moderation end 
and abuse begin? That fine line of distinction was never yet 
traced with assurance, and the only safety lies many a league on 
the right side of it. The Indian weed may be less promptly dele- 
terious than the Asiatic, but in this country it is scarcely a question 
that the former destroys more victims than the latter. 

Sydney Smith writes thus to Lady Holland, in 

1828 :— 

Many thanks for your kind anxiety respecting my health. I not 
only was never better, but never half so weU ; indeed, I find I have 
been very ill all my life, without knowing it. Let me state some of 
the goods arising from abstaining from aU fermented liquors. 
First, sweet sleep ; having never known what sweet sleep was, I 
sleep Hke a baby or a plough-boy. If I wake, no needless terrors, no 
black visions of life, but pleasing hopes and pleasing recollections : 
Holland House, past and to come 1 If I dream, it is not of lions 
and tigers, but of Easter dues and tithes. Secondly, I can take 
longer walks, and make greater exertions, without fatigue. My 
understanding is improved, and I comprehend political economy. 
I see better without wine and spectacles than when I used both. 
Only one evil ensues from it : I am in such extravagant spirits that 
I must lose blood, or look out for some one who will bore or depress 
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me. Pray leave off wine : — the stomach is quite at rest ; no heart- 
burn, no pain, no distention. 

In 1824 Carolina Nairne, nee Carolina Oliphant, be- 
came Baroness Nairne, her husband, Major Nairne, being 
restored to a barony granted to his family in the time of 
Charles I. 

She appears to be the first writer of a thorough tee- 
total song. It was entitled Haud yefrae the cogie. 

There's cauld kail in Aberdeen, 

There's custocks in Stra'bogie ; 
And mom and e'en they're blythe and bein 

That haud them frae the cogie. 
Now haud ye frae the cogie, lads : 

Oh, bide ye frae the cogie ! 
I'U teU ye true, ye'U never rue 

O' passin by the cogie. 

Young Will was braw and weel put on, 

Sae blythe was he and vogie ; 
And he got bonnie Mary Don, 

The flower o' a' Stra'bogie. 
Wha wad ha'e thocht at wooin' time. 

He'd e'er forsaken Mary, 
And ta'en him to the tipplin' trade 

Wi' boozin' Bob and Harry ? 

Sair Mary wrought, sair Mary grat, 

She scarce could lift the ladle ; 
Wi' pithless feet, 'tween ilka greet, 

She'd rock the borrow'd cradle. 
Her weddin' plenishin' was gane — 

She never thocht to borrow ; 
Her bonnie face was waxin' wan — 

And Will wrought a' the sorrow. 

He's reelin' hame ae winter's nicht. 

Some later than the gloamin' ; 
He's ta'en the rig, he's missed the brig, 

And Bogie's o'er him foamin'. 
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Wi' broken banes, out ower the stanes. 

He creepit up Stra'bogie, 
And a' the nicht he prayed wi' micht 

To keep him frae the cogie. 

Now Mary's heart is light again — 

She's neither sick nor silly ; 
For auld or young, nae sinfu' tongue 

Could e'er entice her WilUe ; 
And aye her sang through Bogie rang — 

* haud ye frae the cogie ; 
The weary gill's the sairest ill 

On braes o' fair Stra'bogie.' 

King William IV. (1830-1837) rigidly practised tem- 
perance. Indeed he zealously promoted it before his 
accession to the throne. One incident may serve as an 
illustration. On the death of the keeper of Bushy Park, 
the King, then Duke of Clarence, appointed the keeper's 
son to succeed him. This yoimg man broke his leg, a 
circumstance which eUcited the practical sympathy of 
the Duke. After his recovery, the young man took to 
drinking ; so the Duke, in order to cure him of the pro- 
pensity, required his attendance every night at eight 
o'clock, and if he appeared in liquor reprimanded him 
the following morning. But all to no purpose. The in- 
fatuated keeper died from the effects of intemperance. 

The King however was fond of giving toasts after 
dinner, when his prosy speeches were notorious. 

The following specimen of toasts at a public banquet 
is taken from that given on the occasion of the opening 
of London Bridge. 

As soon as the royal visitors had concluded their repast, the 
Lord Mayor rose, and said : * His most gracious Majesty has con- 
descended to permit me to propose a toast. I therefore do myself 
the high honour to propose that we drink His Most Gracious 
Majesty's Health, with four times four.' 
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The company rose, and, after cheering him in the most enthu- 
siastic manner, sang the national anthem of * God save the King.* 
His Majesty bowed to aU aromid, and appeared to be much 
pleased. 

Alderman Sir Claudius Hunter then rose, and said : * I am 
honoured with the permission of his Majesty to propose a toast. I 
therefore beg aU his good subjects here assembled to rise, and to 
drink that * Health and every Blessing may attend Her Majesty the 
Queen.' Which was accordingly done, with the utmost enthusiasm. 

The Lord Mayor then presented a gold cup, of great beauty, to 
the King, who said, taking the cup : * I cannot but refer, on this 
occasion, to the great work which has been accomplished by the 
citizens of London. The City of London has been renowned for its 
magnificent improvements, and we are now commemorating a most 
extraordinary instance of their skill and talent. I shall propose the 
source from whence this vast improvement sprung, * The Trade and 
Commerce of the City of London.' 

The King then drank what is called the * loving cup,' of which 
every other member of the Royal Family present most cordially 
partook. 

His Majesty next drank the health of the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, for which his lordship, in a few words, expressive of the 
deepest gratitude, thanked his Majesty. The chief magistrate soon 
after was created a Baronet. 

Prominent amongst the legislative beacons of the 
present century is the famous Beer Act of 1830. Spirit 
drinking was terrible ; a remedy was sought ; the expe- 
dient adopted was the Beer Act. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, held on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 21, 1830, Mr. Serjeant Bell alluded to the increase 
of the consumption of gin as a dreadful and horrible 
evil. A year ago there were 825 inmates in the Mid- 
dlesex Pauper Hospital, but now the number was between 
1,100 and 1,200, the increase being mainly attribut- 
able to the practice of gin drinking. Sir George Hampson 
said that the gin-shops were now decorated and fitted up 
with small private doors, through which women of the 
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mi*!*!:*^. and even ac-ove the middk classes of sodetv, 
vere ncu ashamed :o enter, and take their dram, when 
they found thev could do so nnobeerved. Sir Bichard 
Bimie bore testimony to the dreadful preTalence of drank- 
ennesa in the Metropolis : there tc^en 72 cases brought to 
Bote StT't^i on tki! M'ynda^ prtriouiy^ for absolute and 
beastly dnmkenness, and what was worse, mosf/y teamen, 
who had h^.en picked up in the strtets, where they had 
fallen dead drank : bat while he deplored the enormity 
of the evil, he declared that it was difficult to find any 
remedy for it. 

Hoping to do good by substituting beer for spirits, 
an Act was passed in the 1st Will. IV., * to permit the 
general sale of beer and cider by retail in England.' 
The following are its main provisions : — 

1. That any householder desirous of selling malt-liquor, by 
retail, in any honse, may obtain an excise licence on i>ayinent of 
two guineas, and for cider only, on paying one guinea. 

2. That a list of snch licences shall be kept at the Cxcise office, 
open to the inspection of the magistrates. 

8. That the applicant mast give a bond, and find surety for the 
pa3rment of penalties incurred. 

4. Penalty for vending wine and spirits, 20Z. 

5. In case of riot, magistrates can command the closing of the 
houses. 

6. Penalties for disorderly conducting of the house. 

7. Not to open before four a.m., and to close at ten pan., and 
during Divine Service on Sundays and holy-days. 

How did it work ? How did it operate upon the con- 
sumption (1) of beer, (2) of spirits? During the ten 
years preceding the passing of the Beerhouse Act, the 
quantity of malt used for brewing was 268,139,889 
bushels : during the ten years immediately succeediiig, 
the quantity was 344,143,550 bushels, showin 
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increase of 28 per cent. During the ten years 1821-1830, 
the quantity of British spirits consumed was 57,970,963 
gallons, and duringthe next ten years it rose to 76,797,365 
gallons, an increase of 32 per cent. All this clearly 
proved that the increased facilities for getting beer 
created a greater demand for spirits. During the year 
following the Act, more than 30,000 beer-shops were 
opened in England and Wales. In Sheffield, as one in- 
stance, 300 beer-shops were added to the old comple- 
ment of public-houses ; and it is especially to be noted 
that before the second year had transpired, 110 of the 
keepers of these houses had applied for spirit licences to 
satisfy the desire for ardent drinks. 

On the motion of the Marquis of Chandos, April 18, 
1833, It was ordered in the House of Commons *'That a 
select committee be appointed to inquire into the state 
and management of houses in which beer is sold by re- 
tail under the Act 1st Will. IV., cap. 64, commonly called 
beer-shops, and with a view to making such alterations 
in the law as may tend to their better regulation, and to 
report their observations, together with their opinion 
thereon.' Thirty-two members were appointed as the 
committee, and April 22, ten others were added to it. 
The committee sat April 24, 26, 30, May 1, 3, 7, 8, 10, 
14, 15, 17, 20, 21, 22, 24. The witnesses examined 
were in number 59, among whom were A. Magendie, 
late Assistant Poor Law Commissioner: A. Crowley 
(brewer of Alton), magistrates, magistrates' clerks, beer- 
sellers, farmers and others. The Marquis of Chandos 
presided at most of the sittings of the committee. The 
committee's report, dated June 21, 1833, contains fifteen 
resolutions, . of which the first was : — * That it is the 
opinion of the committee from the evidence that has 
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been adduced that considerable evils have arisen from 
the present management and conduct of beer-houses.' 
The other resolutions expressed the committee's opinion 
that every applicant should produce a certificate of good 
character signed by six rated inhabitants of the parish 
or township (not beer-sellers) — the certificate to be signed 
by the overseer or assistant overseer, as a proof that the 
six persons named were rated inhabitants ; that, besides 
other penalties, magistrates should be able on a second 
conviction to suspend licences for two years or less — a 
third offence to involve a disqualification for three years; 
that beer-houses should be closed till half-past twelve on 
Sunday, that the hours of keeping open at night should 
be extended in towns and restricted in country districts ; 
and in the last resolution the committee * suggest the 
revisal of the system under which all beer and spirit 
shops are licensed, and (without expressing a decisive 
opinion on this extensive subject) your committee feel 
that very serious reasons of justice and public advantage 
may be adduced in favour of the assimilation of all 
the regulations as to hours and management to which 
every description of house licensed to sell beer or spirit- 
uous liquors by retail should be subjected.' No legislation 
was superinduced upon this report.^ 

In 1834 Mr. Buckingham moved * that a select com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the extent, causes, 
and consequences of the prevailing vice of intoxication 
among the labouring classes of the United Kingdom in 
order to ascertain whether any legislative measures can 
be devised to prevent the further spread of so great a 
national evil.' 

This committee, composed of some of the most emi- 

^ Dr. Dawson Burns. 
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nent members of the House, including the late Sir Eobert 
Peel, sat for upwards of twenty-one days receiving evi- 
dence. The official report tendered a number of recom- 
mendations for repressing the manufacture, importation, 
and sale of alcohoUc liquors, showing that this national 
disease of drunkenness stood in need of sharp and speedy 
remedies ; and that the administration of these remedies 
was clearly within the province of the Legislature. 

The report is much too long for transcription ; but 
the principles they lay down are worthy of all acceptation. 

(1) That the right of legislative interference for the 
correction of any evil which affects the public weal, can- 
not be questioned. 

(2) That the power to apply correction by legislative 
means cannot be doubted, without supposing the better 
portion of the community unable to control the excesses 
of the ignorant and disorderly, which would be to declar- 
our incapacity to maintain the first principles of govern- 
ment by ensuring the public safety. 

(3) That the sound policy of applying legislative power 
to direct, restrain, or punish the vicious propensities of 
the evil disposed, cannot be disputed, without invaUda- 
ting the right of government to protect the innocent 
from the violence of the guilty, which would in effect 
declare all government to be useless ; an admission that 
would undermine the very first principles of society. 

Then follow what they propose as : — 

Immecl^ate Bemediea, Legislative cmd Moral, 

The separation of the houses in which intoxicating drinks are 
sold in four distinct classes. (1) Houses for the sale of beer only 
— not to be consumed on the premises. (2) Houses for the sale of 
beer only — to be consumed on the premises, and in which refresh- 
ments of food may also be obtained. (8) Houses for the sale of 

A A 
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spirits only — not to be consumed on the premises. (4) Houses f<« 
the acconmiodation of strangers and travellers, where bed and 
board may be obtained, and in which spirits, wine, and beer may 
all be sold. 

The limiting the nmnber of such houses, of esrch class, in pro- 
portion to population in towns, and to distances and population in 
country districts : the licences for each to be annual, and granted 
by magistrates and municipal authorities rather than by the excise; 
to be chargeable with larger sums annually than are now paid for 
them, especially for the sale of spirits ; and the keepers of such 
houses to be subject to progressively increasing fines for disorderly 
conduct, and forfeiture of licence and closing up of the houses for 
repeated offences. 

The closing of all such houses at earlier hours than at present, 
and for the most part uniformly with each other. The first and 
second classes of houses, in which beer only is sold, to be closed on 
Sunday, except for one hour, afternoon and evening; the third 
class of houses, where spirits only are sold, to be entirely closed all 
Sunday ; and the fourth class, as inns or hotels, to be closed to all 
visitors that day, save only travellers and inmates. 

The making all retail spirit-shops as open to public view as 
provision shops. 

The refusal of retail spirit licences to all but those who would 
engage to confine themselves exclusively to dealing in that article : 
and consequently the entire sepa/ration of the retail sale of spirits 
from groceries, provisions, wine or beer, except only in inns. 

The discontinuance of all issues of ardent spirits (except medicinal) 
to the navy and army, &c., and the substitution of articles of whole- 
some nutriment. The abolition of all garrison and barrack canteens, 
and the substitution of some other and better mode of filling up the 
leisure of men confined within miHtary forts and lines : the opinions 
of most of the military officers examined on this point by your 
Committee being that the drinking in such canteens is the most 
fertile source of all insubordination, crime, and consequent punish- 
ment inflicted on the men. 

The withholding from the ships employed in the merchant 
service the drawback granted to them on foreign spirits, by which 
they are now enabled to ship their supplies of that article at a re- 
duced scale of duty, and are thus induced to take on board a greater 
quantity than is necessary, to the increased danger of the property 
embarked, and to the injury of the crew. 
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The prohibition of the practice of paying the wages of workmen at 
public-houses, or any other place where intoxicating drinks are sold. 

The providing for the payment of such wages to every individual 
his exact amount, except when combined in famihes : so as to 
render it unnecessary for men to frequent the public-houses, and 
spend a portion of their earnings to obtain change. 

The payment of wages at or before the breakfast hour in the 
mornings of the principal market-day in each town, to enable the 
wives or other providers of workmen to lay out their earnings in 
necessary provisions at an early period of the market, instead of 
risking its dissipation at night in the public-house. 

The prohibition of the meetings of all friendly societies, sick 
clubs, money clubs, masonic lodges, or any other permanent associa- 
tions of mutual benefit and reUef at public-houses, or places where 
intoxicating drinks are sold ; as such institutions, when not formed 
expressly for the benefit of such public-houses, and when they are 
bond fide associations of mutual help in the time of need, can, with 
fax more economy and much greater efl&cacy, rent and occupy for 
their periodical meetings equally appropriate rooms in other places. 

The establishment, by the joint aid of the Government and the 
local authorities and residents on the spot, of pubUc walks, and 
gardens, or open spaces for athletic and healthy exercises in the 
open air, in the immediate vicinity of every town, of an extent and 
character adapted to its population; and of district and parish 
libraries, museums, and reading rooms, accessible at the lowest rate 
of charge ; so as to admit of one or the other being visited in any 
weather, and at any time ; with the rigid exclusion of all intoxicating 
drinks of every kind from all such places, whether in the open air 
or closed. 

The reduction of the duty on tea, coffee, and sugar, and all the 
healthy and unintoxicating articles of drink in ordinary use ; so as 
to place within the reach of all classes the least injurious beverages 
on much cheaper terms than the most destructive. 

The encouragement of Temperance Societies in every town and 
village of the kingdom, the only bond of association being a volun- 
tary engagement to abstain from the use of ardent spirits as a 
customary drink, and to discourage, by precept and example, all 
habits of intemperance in themselves and others. 

The diffusion of sound information as to the extensive evils pro- 
duced to individuals and to the State, by the use of any beverage 

▲ A 2 
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that destroys the health, cripples the industry, and poisons the 
morals of its victims. 

The institution of every subordinate auxiliary means of pro- 
moting the reformation of all such usages, courtesies, habits and 
customs of the people, as lead to intemperate habits ; more especially 
the exclusion of ardent spirits from aU places where large numbers 
are congregated either for business or pleasure, and the changing 
the ciurent opinion of such spirits being wholesome and beneficial 
(which the frequent practice of our offering them to those whom we 
wish to please or reward so constantly fosters and prolongs) into 
the opinion of their being a most pernicious evil, which should on 
all occasions be avoided, as poisoner of the health, the noLorals, and 
the peace of society. 

The removal of aU taxes on knowledge, and the extending every 
facihty to the widest spread of useful information to the humblest 
classes of the community. 

A national system of education, which should ensure the means 
of instruction to all ranks and classes of the people, and which, in 
addition to the various branches of requisite and appropriate know- 
ledge, should embrace, as an essential part of the instruction given 
by it to every child in the kingdom, accurate information as to the 
poisonous and invariably deleterious nature of ardent spirits, as an 
article of diet, in any form or shape ; and the inculcation of a sense 
of shame at the crime of voluntarily destroying, or thoughtlessly 
obscuring that faculty of reasoning, and that consciousness of 
responsibility, which chiefly distinguish man from the brute, and 
which his Almighty Maker, when He created him in His own image, 
implanted in the human race to cultivate, to improve, and to refine 
— and not to corrupt, to brutalise, and to destroy. 

Ultimate or Prospective Remedies, 

The ultimate or prospective remedies "which have 
been strongly urged by several witnesses, and which 
they think, when public opinion shall be sufficiently 
awakened to the great national importance of the sub- 
ject, may be safely recommended, include the following : — 

(a) The absolute prohibition of the importation from any foreign 
country, or from our colonies, of distilled spirits in any shape. 
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(6) The equally absolute prohibition of all distillation of ardent 
spirits from graia. 

(c) The restriction of distillation from other materials, to the 
purposes of the arts, manufactures, and mediciae, and the confining 
the wholesale and retail dealing m such articles to chemists, 
druggists, and dispensaries alone. 

Finally they conclude : — 

As your Coromittee are fully aware that one of the most 
important elements ia successful legislation is the obtaining the 
fuU sanction and support of public opinion in favour of the laws — 
and as this is most powerful and most enduring when based on 
careful investigation and accurate knowledge as the result, they 
venture still further to recommend the most extensive circulation 
during the recess, under the direct sanction of the Legislature, of 
an abstract of the evidence obtained by this inquiry, in a cheap and 
portable volume, as was done with the Poor Law Report, to which 
it would form the best auxiliary ; the national cost of intoxication 
and its consequences being ten-fold greater in amount than that of 
the poor-rates, and pauperism itself being indeed chiefly caused by 
habits of intemperance, of which it is but one out of many 
melancholy and fatal results. 

By 4tli and 5th William IV., the preamble whereof re- 
cites that much evil had arisen from the management of 
houses in which beer and cider are sold, it was enacted 
that each beer-seller is to obtain his annual excise 
licence only on condition of placing in the hands of the 
excise, a certificate of good character signed by six rated 
inhabitants of his parish (none of whom must be brewers 
or maltsters), if in a town of 5,000 inhabitants ; but 
the house to be one rated at lOZ. a year. This Act also 
distinguishes between persons who sell liquor to be drunk 
on the premises, and those who sell it only to be drunk 
elsewhere. By a Treasury order, beer sold at, or under, 
l^d. per quart, may be retailed without licence. 

It is well known that Lord Brougham was a warm 
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advocate of the Beer Act in the first instance. He en- 
tirely changed his opinion. In 1839, he said in the 
Upper House : — 

To what good was it that the Legislature should pass laws to 
punish crime, or that their lordships should occupy themselves in 
finding out modes of improving the morals of the people by giving 
them education ? What could be the use of sowing a little seed 
here, and plucking up a weed there, if these beer- shops were to be 
continued that they might go on to sow the seeds of immorality 
broadcast over the land, germinating the most frightfdl produce 
that had ever been allowed to grow up in a civilised country, and, 
he was ashamed to add, under the fostering care of Parliament, and 
throwing its baleful influences over the whole conununity ? 

Queen Victoria had scarcely ascended the throne be- 
fore she was reminded that the evils of the drink traffic 
were upmost in the minds of many of her Majestjr's 
subjects. At a Conference held at Carnarvon, August 2, 
1837, a congratulatory address to the Sovereign upon 
her accession was drawn up. It stated : — 

To this declaration not less than one hundred thousand of your 
Majesty's loyal subjects have already subscribed their names, some 
thousands of whom had previously been drunkards. And could we 
convey to your royal mind the incalculable benefits resulting firom 
the simple means of total abstinence firom intoxicating liquor, we 
would with humble confidence earnestly entreat your Majesty to 
condescend to patronise our endeavour to wipe away fi:oni Britain 
the plague-spot of dnmkenness. 

In the treatment of this period, we have to confront 
an apparent anomaly, viz. the largest drink bills on re- 
cord, and the most strenuous efforts to get rid of drink 
altogether. That the Statute Book bristles with legis- 
lative interference, is sufficiently accounted for by these 
two circumstances. In no period has legislation been to 
the same extent an index of the precise situation. Let 
us at once address ourselves to its salient features. 
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By the 2nd and 3rd Victoria, called the Metro- 
politan Police Act, operating within a circle of fifteen 
miles from Charing Cross, all public-houses are to be 
shut on Sundays until one o'clock p.m., except for 
travellers : and publicans are prohibited, under penalties 
of 20Z., 40Z., and 50Z., for the first, second, and third of- 
fences, from selling spirits to yov/ng persons under sixteen 
years of age. 

By the 3rd and 4th Victoria a Kcence can only 
be granted to the real occupier of the house ; and the 
rated value to be 15Z. in towns of 10,000 inhabitants ; 
IIZ. in towns of between 2,500 and 10,000; and 8L in 
smaller places. The hours for opening and closing with- 
in the metropolitan boroughs are 5 a.m. and 12 p.m. ; 
but 11 o'clock in any place within the bills of mortality, 
or any city,, town, or place not containing above 2,500 
inhabitants. In smaller places 10 o'clock p.m. On any 
Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas Day, or any day 
appointed for a pubKc fast or thanksgiving, the houses 
are not to be opened before one o'clock p.m. Licensed 
victuallers and keepers of beer-shops who sell ale to be 
drunk on the premises, may have soldiers billeted on 
them. 

On June 15, 1849, a Select Committee of the Lords, on the 
motion of the Earl of Harrowby, who became its chairman, was 
appointed * to consider the operations of the Acts for the sale of beer, 
and to report thereon to the House.' The Committee held sittings 
June 25, 28, July 5, 12, 13, and 20. Next session it was re- 
appointed, and took evidence February 28, March 5 and 19 ; and 
the report agreed upon bears date May 8, 1850. Fifteen witnesses 
were examined in the first session, and ten in the second tession. 
The Committee's report refers to the evidence and petition^SijIiioh 
had come before them, and then proceeds : * On a review of tsSi the 
statements and opinions which have thus been brought before them, 
the Committee have no hesitation in stating that the expectations 
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of those who proposed the existing S3r8tein have not been realisei 
Their object appecurs to have been to create a class of honses of re- 
freshment, respectable in character, brewing their own beer, 
diminishing by the supply of a cheap and wholesome beverage the 
consumption of ardent spirits, and thus contributing to the happiness 
and comforts of the labouring classes. But it appears that of these 
houses only one-twelfth brew their own beer; that a very large pro- 
portion are, as in the case of public-houses, the actual property of 
brewers, or tied by advances to them ; that they are notorious for 
the sale of an inferior article ; that the consumption of ardent spirits 
has, from whatever cause, fiaj: from diminished ; and that the 
comforts and morals of the poor have been seriously impaired. It 
was already sufficiently notorious that drunkenness is the main 
cause of crime, disorder, and distress in England, and it appears 
that the multiplication of houses for the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors, which under the Beer Act has risen from 88,930 to 123,396, 
h£is been thus in itself an evil of the first magnitude, not only by 
increasing the temptations to excess, which are thus presents at 
every step, but by driving houses, even those under the direct 
control of the magistrates, as well as others originally respectable, 
to practices for the purpose of attracting custom which are degrading 
to their character, and most injurious to morality and disorder.' 
The increase of crime is next adverted to, and the defects of the 
system pointed out, such as an * unlimited multiplication * of the 
worst class of beer-houses, the want of security as to character, the 
low rating, the opening of beer-houses in obscure localities — * But, 
perhaps, the evil of all the most difficult to deal with is the absence 
of all control save by legal conviction almost impracticable to 
attain.' * The magnitude of these evils has led to a widely-extended 
feeling in £a.vour of an abandonment of that part of the existing law 
by which consumption on the premises is permitted. But the 
existence of houses conducted under a beer licence with propriety 
and advantage, and the length of time which this system has already 
endured, have made the Conunittee unwilling to contemplate a 
change so extensive until experience shall have proved that it is 
impossible by other means to abate the evil.' The suggestions of 
the Select Conunittee were to the effect that all beer and coffee-shops 
should be open to the visits of the police ; that new applicants for a 
beer licence should be compelled to procure certificates from the 
magistrates in Petty Sessions that they were satisfied as to the 
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rating and character of the applicant ; that the rating should be in 
places with less than 2,500 population, lOZ. ; under 10,000, 161. ; 
above 10,000, 20Z. (the rating required by the existing law being, 
severally, 8Z., IIZ., and 151,) ; that appUcants should give one 
month's notice, the notice to be affixed for three weeks to some 
public place, before the Petty Sessions, at which three out of six of 
the certifiers to character should attend with the overseers of the 
respective parishes, rate-book in hand ; no magistrate's certificate 
to be granted to any person convicted of misdemeanour or who 
had forfeited a spirit licence; no person licensed to sell beer for 
consumption on the premises to sell any other article except refiresh- 
ments and tobacco ; that debts for intoxicating liquors drunk on the 
premises not to be recoverable by law.^ 

In 1853, a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to examine into the system under which 
pubUc-houses, &c., are regulated, with a view of report- 
ing whether any alteration of the law can be made for 
the better preservation of the public morals, the protec- 
tion of the revenue, and for the proper accommodation of 
the pubUc ; which sat for 41 days, examining witnesses 
and considering evidence, under the able presidency of 
the Eight Hon. C. P. Villiers (§ 29). The report and 
evidence, now published, form two ponderous Blue-books 
of 1,174 folio pages. The chief points of the Report from 
the Select Committee on Public-hovses, July 1854, are the 
following : — 

1. The distinctions as to licences lead to evasion of the law. 

2. The distinction between beer-shops and public-houses give 
rise to unhealthy competition, under which both parties are drawn 
to extreme exjpeddents for the attraction of custom. Mr. Stanton, 
a pubUcan, says : — * There is a great deal of gambling carried on in 
Birmingham, although the poHce do all they can to put it down. 
If the Ucensed victuallers did not allow it, the parties would go to 
a beer-house.' 

> Dawson Boms. 
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8. Beer is seldom at the pubUo-hotiae what it was cU the 
brewery. A late partner in one of the metropolitan breweries 
says : — * It is quite notorious if you drink beer at the brewery, and 
at a pubHc-house a Httle way ofE^ you find it a very diffisrent 
commodity ' (4538). 

4. The drinks are ^adulterated^ as well as diluted. Mr. Bidley, I 
who has under his management certain ofi&oes for the analysation 
of alcoholic Uquors, states that there are several reci^es^ such as 
* To a barrel of porter [add] 12 gallons of Uquor, 4 lbs. of foots, lib. 
of salt ; and sometimes to bring a head up [and lay it down ?] , a 
little vitriolf cocculua indAcua^ also a vqjriety of things very minute * 
(4700). Mr. J. W. McCulloch, analytic chemist, in 40 samples of 
brewers* beer, foimd lOJ gallons proof spirit to every 100 gallons, 
but at several of the licensed victuallers suppHed by those brewers 
it did not reach 7 ; and out of 150 samples there was not one within 
20 per cent, of the brewery standard. 

6. That magistrates do not enforce the law, or very rarely. 

6. * The beer -shop system, has proved a faxbi/re. It was 
established under the belief that it would give the public their beer 
cheap and pure ; would dissociate beer-drinking from drunkenness, 
and lead to the establishment, throughout the country, of a class of 
houses of refreshment, altogether free from the disorders supposed 
to attend exclusively on the sale of spirits.' 

7. The Committee concur in the statement of the Lords' Beport 
on the Sale of Beer Act, that * It was already sufficiently notorious 
that drtmlcermess is the madn ca/ase of orim^j disorder, a/nd di8tres9 
in Englamd ; and it appears that the multiphcation of houses for 
the consumption of intoxicating liquors, under the Beer Act, has 
risen from 88,930 to 123,306.' 

8. That throughout the coimtry * the publicans are completely 
under the thumb of the brewers.' 

9. The trade of a publican is looked upon as a pecuUa/r primHege, 
The hope of obtaining a licence increases beer-shops. 

10. It seems desirable that a higher rate of duty be paid for a 
licence, and more stringent regulations enforced as to character and 
sureties. 

11. Statistics of intemperance defective. The evidence before 
the Committee is sufficient to show that the amount of drunkenness 
is very much greater than appears upon the face of any official 
returns. 
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12. There are many places where beer is sold without a lieene«« 
Some of them, imder cover of the law permitting beer at Hd, a 
quart to be sold without licence, sell also porter and ale (6882). ' At 
the single town of Fazeley there are about SO houses that sell 
porter, ale, and beer indiscriminately; they are prirate honseii, 
known as ** Bush-houses,'' from their having a bush over the door 
as a sign to their frequenters ' (4838, 6840). At Oldham ' there ar« 
from 400 to 500 such places, known there as Hu$k'»hop$f where 
they brew their own beer, and have each their own kn^/wn ens' 
tomers.' At Bolton, at Preston, and in Hampshire and London^ 
similar practices are more or less prevalent (8^>64, 8679). 

13. * The temptation is strong to encourage intemperance, and 
a vast v/u/mher of the houses for the sale of intoxicating drmk$ 
U/ve upon dnmka/rds amd the sv/re progress of rn/ulUiAidet to 
dnmlcenness,* 

14. *Your Committee do not feel it necessa/ry to follow the 
evidence upon the connection of intoxicating drinks with crime ; it 
has, directly or indirectly, been the subject of inquiry at different 
times, and has been reported upon by numerous committees of 
your Honourable House, who bear uriAja/ryvng testmion/y both to ihe 
general intemperance of criminals, and the increase and dinvinution 
of crime in direct ratio vnth the increased or diminished con' 
sumption of intoxicating drinks. , , . The entire evidence tends to 
establish that it is essential that the sale of intoxicating drinks shall 
be under strict supervision and controL' 

15. * The testimony is ummersal that the greatest amount of 
drinking takes place on Saturday night, and during the hours that 
the houses are allowed by law to be open on Sunday.' 

16. * It need not be matter of surprise that in view of the vast 
mass of evils found in connection with intemperance, it should have 
been suggested altogether to prohibit the manufoicture and sale of 
intoxicating drinks. Laws to that effect are in force in the States 
of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Michigan, in 
the United States; and your Gonunittee have had before them 
several zealous promoters of an Association established to procure 
the enactment of similar laws in England.' ^ 

On July 13, 1854, Colonel Wilson Fatten strove to 

* This account is taken from Lees, Prize Essay. 
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give effect to the provisions of the Villiers Committee. 
His Bill, known as the * Sunday Beer Act,' was * A Bill 
for further regulating the sale of beer and other liquors 
on the Lord's day.' 

This Act closed public-houses and beer-shops on Sun- 
day, from half-past two o'clock p.m. until six p.m., and 
from ten o'clock on Sunday evening until four a.m. on 
Monday. During the few months of its operating, there 
was a sensible abatement of drunkenness and disorder, 
as is testified by the returns from the police, throughout 
the country. We cite places by way of specimen. War- 
rington: * A most remarkable difference is observable in 
the general order which prevails throughout the town, 
as well as by the discontinuance of fearful affrays, and 
riotous conduct.' Liverpool: *The new Act,' says Mr. 
Greig, head constable of the poKce, * has been attended 
with the most beneficial results.' London: Mr. G. 
A'Beckett, magistrate of the Southwark Police Court, in a 
letter to the Times, Jan. 8, 1855, says, * that on the 
Monday mornings before the Act, the business of the 
court was greater than on any other days, but that 
since, it had only averaged two cases of drunkenness 
for each Sunday.' In 1855, the Wilson Patten Act was 
superseded by the New Beer Bill of Mr. Henry Berkeley, 
which extended the hour of closing to eleven at night, 
and gave a little more freedom to the traffic on the 
Sunday afternoon. The history of this remarkable 
piece of legislation is worth preserving, as a monument 
of its author's — character. In a speech deUvered by 
him, at the second anniversary dinner of the Licensed 
Victuallers' Association, Bristol, reported in the Bristol 
Mercury, of Nov. 4, 1854, he said, that after Wilson 
Patten's Bill had passed the second reading, he had 
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been waited on by a depuiadknif but tb&i Wmn^ the 
* eleventh hour,' no Buecesbiul </pixmiion er^uW iJ^ett l><i{ 
offered. He believed the word* b/^ uwsd t^> tbe d*rputak 
tion were, ' If nobody el^e eoim* forward J wiU ij4iv<:5 4i 
s% at it.' This it will be seen, wa* jufct 4^yr« ih^ Hiil 
became law, and, therefore, befrjre it Jxad g^/rie ini/) eS^, 
Mr. Berkeley ojiposed it without trial, ai^d i»1^»d i^Utdi/i/bd 
against it without regard to it« reisuJt^, Ou F<?L 20, 
1855, inunediately after the meeting of l^*drlisiuumi, Mr 
Berkeley, in his x>laee in Parliam/erit, u^iuirn^i of tlii^ 
Grovemment, whether they intended to dr> anything in 
reference to the Act, and received a reply tliat it waii 
not their intention to repeal it. Mr. lUirkaUsy then 
recommended the appointment of a f$^.'h^ coxnmiiUie, 
This created considerable division among the publiean», 
who held many meetings for discuBsion, at all of whix^h 
Mr. Berkeley was recognised aB ' their exjferieneed and 
talented adviser.' (See the DatZ^ News, April and May, 
1855, and The Era of April 22.) On April 28 a meet- 
ing of delegates is reported, in The Era of the 21>tb, 
to have been, held in Mr. Painter's public-house, Bridge 
Street, Westminster, which resulted in the appointment 
of a deputation to consult with Mr. Berkeley. The de- 
putation is reported to have waited on Mr. Berkeley 
in the lobby of the House of Conunons. * A long de- 
sultory conversation ensued, after which Mr. Berkeley 
advised the delegates to confer among themselves, and to 
consider well the course which would be most beneficial 
for them to pursue. He would postpone for a week his 
motion for a Select Committee. . . . Eventually his ad- 
vice was accepted, and on June 26, 1855, his motion for 
a Select Committee was agreed to by the House — Mr. 
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Cobbett, the seconder, remaxking that no legislatioii 
could be attempted that session.^ 

In 1860, Mr. Gladstone's Wine Licences ^ct was passed. 
This measure permitted foreign wines to be sold for con- 
sumption on the premises to various classes of refresh- 
ment houses. It gave concurrent power to grocers, &c., 
to sell those wines in bottles for consumption oflf the pre- 
mises. The introducer of this measure, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, stated that the proposal was not in- 
tended merely as a means of raising revenue, but as one 
carrying out the principles of free trade, and contribu- 
ting to the comforts and conveniences of the people.* 
The following statistics have been carefully gathered by 
Mr. Samuelson, from which some estimate may be formed 
of the effect produced by this legislation of Mr. Glad- 
stone : — Beginning with the year 1859, the wine im- 
ported from France was 695,911 gallons ; from Spain 
and Portugal, 4,893,916 gallons ; whilst in 1876 the 
wine imported from France was 6,745,710 gallons, and 
from Spain and Portugal, 10,186,332 gallons. The 
importation of strong wines had therefore actually fallen 
below the average of 1863-65, whilst that of French 
wine had increased tenfold by the reduction of the 
duty.^ 

In 1863, Mr. J. Somes introduced into Parliament 
his Sunday Closing Bill, which proposed to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, except to bona fide travellers, 
from eleven o'clock on Saturday night to six o'clock 
Monday morning. The Bill was rejected. 

In March 1864, Sir W. Lawson introduced into the 

* Lees, Prize Essay. 

' Winskill. Temp. Reformation, 

' Samuelson. Hist, of Drink. 
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House his Permissive Bill; which provides that on applica- 
tion of any district, the votes of the ratepayers shall be 
taken as to whether the traffic shall exist in that district 
or not ; a majority of two- thirds of the ratepayers being 
necessary to decide the question. This Bill was the em- 
bodiment of the principles of the * United Kingdom 
Alliance.' 

In 1868, the Bill of Mr. John Abel Smith was rejected ; 
which, while prohibiting Sunday drinking on the premises, 
allowed four hours for the sale of dinner and supper beer. 

In 1869, the Government adopted the Bill of Sir H. 
Selwyn-Ibbetson, entitled The Wine and Beer-hoitse Acty 
which transferred the power of licensing beer-houses from 
the excise to the magistracy, who now could exercise 
over all applications for new beer and wine licences the 
same discretionary control, as in the case of spirit 
licences. By this measure the number of such houses 
was limited. But the 50,000 existing houses, with the 
exception of a few denounced dens, were perpetuated — 
a new monopoly and with it a new vested interest was 
created, and a point of reform was reached much below 
that for which the public opinion of the coimtry was 
prepared.^ 

In 1869, Mr. Peter Eylands moved for the adoption 
of his Eesolution, — * That in the opinion of this House it 
is expedient that any measure for the general amendment 
of the laws for licensing public-houses, beer-houses, and 
refreshment houses, should include the prohibition of 
the sale of Kquors on Sunday.' This fell through. But 
in 1871, the same member succeeded in getting read a 
second time a much modified Bill, which was, however, 
negatived when it came on for Committee. 

* Ellison ; The Church Temperance Movement. 
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In 1871, Lord Aberdare (then Mr. Bruce), the Home 
Secretary, introduced a Bill on behalf of the Government, 
with the professed object of reforming the laws relating 
to the licensing of the sale of intoxicating liquors. He 
denounced, in his introductory speech^ the existing laws 
as seriously defective, and tending to undermine the best 
interests of the community. The Bill was thorough, 
honest, and calculated in ten years to have changed the 
face of the community, by its many provisions calculated 
to restrain the traffic as well as the hours of sale, week 
day and Sunday. 

Amongst its wisest provisions was the appointment 
of inspectors of the trade. But a panic set in, and Mr. 
Bruce was obliged to withdraw, and a suspensory mea- 
sure preventing the issue of any fresh Kcences for the 
next year, was introduced by Sir E. Anstruther, and be- 
came law. In two years, however, it was succeeded by 
an amended Bill, which rendered its chief provisions 
practically null. 

In 1872, Mr. Hugh Birley introduced his Sunday 
Closing Bill into the House. But it got no further than 
its first reading. 

In 1876, Mr. Joseph Cowen's Bill for the establish- 
ment of licensing boards was thrown out. 

In 1877, Mr. Chamberlain introduced a motion for 
the adoption of the * Gothenburg System,' the main 
principle of which is, that municipal corporations 
should have power to buy up and become owners of 
pubUc-house licences, their agents to have no personal 
or pecuniary interest in the profits, but rather be encour- 
aged to push the sale of food and non-intoxicants, and 
all profits derived from the sale of intoxicating liquors 
be devoted to the reUef of the rates, &c. The motion 
was rejected. 



In 1876 * Tbtt liorfe" <^tfflttaisi^ tit ltJVmtv«j««»t#^A 
was appointed, <cffi iSkt JixvddvsL vS Jjr^ !lttil t^*mvfmiSfy \f 
Canterbnry, ' for 'fibe yuryw^ vi xuuutriur ttty^ Iw yt^^ 
valence of hMkiss vS hA^vLxyis:ueu^ . uuQ 4ti^ Ut^ tumtu^ 
in which ibe>sit huluiiit 3L{irt> v^f^su ^Ji^t^ vt ^^>>9^ ji»d$<^ 
lation and dd^r t»i»»e^^ 

In X^fTi-IH^ ihjk ^joumtew:^ irti; jiag*^xux ^ ?^ «JJ^ 
was re-^ippoiul^ ^Jia^ Itiaift^jt? ♦it/iiijwi^tj;!: ipvi?f^ i^/^ 
amined, ii^udiug iu^siu#^r^ ^;if J^is^iitttti^^ xuiti^^^^^^ 
clergpneiL, <wajL^u3w«*5t. anadrt^Hk! ^ptfJi^l^rjfttJ)^J^^^ i«v»^Vsif* 
merchants. Aie. In li*^ir i/surj r^jfi., iw>w^ ;yt 3.^V, 
they reconjajCi.ec*d : — 

modifieatk^ fi^f ikj^an. 

2. That renMrar«IU ^.rf^ t^s^^/w^ a«*><9M2>^ vis^Mf^ llb^f>:> #wyiU# ^ 
placed on tbie; mii]o<»; if ^Assise n^ lifuvt**: ''«)^ >n^v.>^Afsni»^Mt 

3. Tluat ID eaM« <i^ ^tt^^xi^MA 9i£it^*s:jig, tA«% /i»9W»!*»^4i ^i^ ),t^/f(is^^ y* 
boroogfas haviBg sefittraU; <p3E»fV!r ^<9Mi«vr^ tAi% nf^^A^ 4m¥b m V/ 
the Recorckr, where thert i* />m:. Midi acv^ Vr t#M ^/^y^Aj $y^)^.m. 

4. That jiij$tic€^ sb/>iild >^ «i9$#X/m*!>l w /^v4^ V«im^« ^wy l4r.*«^ 
game grounds of inu6C«idiiet m 1^0^. tm nt^^t /-iw^^ir*** ^if ti^Ar^^ / 
are now refoiied. 

6. That no removal of % hteetu^, 1r*/fn \y0nm t// ittnt^ ^»^mi4 )^ 
sanctioned \^ithoat aUowing Htui iftY*Mi/tU$/U ^A Ut^ nA/^m^A 
locality the opportunity of expremarm ^^**^f *A/y^)frtt%, 

6. A considerable inereaHe in Ikewj: dniunK, 

7. Licensed houses outnide the f/*«rtr'/;yylj», ji//t U/ */p»ftt ^A;P/f^ 
7 A.M. and be closed earlier than at pren^fU 

8. That licensed houses in Hc^itUn/J tuul IraUful U aU/tt^i */itM 
hour earlier than at present on week -day n. 

9. That on Sundays, hcensed houmsn \n ih« mttirffp^Am nhfii\4 
be open from one to three p.m. for conMuriijHiofi off i^nt ifrtfittimtnf 

* The impulse to this action was given by the cUtrUtt^l t$mtmfriii\ Ut 
the bishops on intemperance in 1876, in which Vrtt\mrt4mry (irittr Umi 
the principal hand. The memorial was signed by IBftiHi of i\m nUtrny, 
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and for consumption on, from seven to eleven p.m. In other places 
from 12.30 to 2.30 p.m. for consumption off, and for consumption on 
the premises from 7 to 10 p.m. in populous places, and from 7 to 9 
in others. 

10. Even if a person, professing to be a bond fide traveller, has 
on the previous night lodged outside the 3-mile limit, as defined by 
the Act, it still rests with the magistrates to determine whether he 
be a bond fide traveller or not. 

11. That justices should have discretionary power of licensiiig 
music-halls and dancing saloons in the country as at present in 
the metropoUs, whether connected with pubhc-houses or not, and 
that all such places should be subject to supervision by the police. 

12. That certain serious offences should entail the compulsory 
endorsement of the Hcence, and that the treating of constables 
should be added to the list of offences included in the category. 

13. That any person ' having or keeping for sale ' any intoxicating 
liquors without a hcence, should be Uable to penalties of the same 
description and amoimt as those undei> the existing law ' for selling 
or exposing for sale,' and that the powers of apprehension upon 
warrant in cases of iUicit drinking should be generally applied. 

14. That the entering of Uquors under some other name upon the 
bill of a shopkeeper holding a hcence to sell off the premises should 
be an offence against the hcence punishable by immediate for- 
feiture. 

15. That a hst of convictions kept by the justices* clerks should 
be legal evidence of previous convictions. 

16. That all occasional hcences to sell elsewhere than on 
licensed premises should be granted by two justices at quarter 
sessions. 

17. That fines and penalties should apply in Scotland as in 
England. 

18. That the * Grocers' Licence ' recommendation of the Royal 
Commission of 1877 should be adopted in Ireland. 

19. That in Ireland and Scotland, as in England, no spirits 
should be sold to children under sixteen.^ 

In 1879, Dr. Cameron's Habitual Drunkards Bill 
became law. 

* I am indebted for this summary to Mr. WinskiU's Co?nprehcnsive 

History of the Temperance Reformation. 
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In the same year, Mr. Stevenson introduced the Eng- 
lish Sunday Closing Bill, which met with a by no means 
unfavourable reception, though it was not at present 
carried. The following J^ear he moved again in the 
same direction. Mr. Pease carried an amendment to 
this which provided for off sale during limited hours in 
the country, and for such modified sale in the metropo- 
litan districts as would satisfy the wish of the country. 

In 1880, Sir Wilfrid Lawson carried his * Local Op- 
tion ' resolution, by a majority of twenty-six. This was 
another form of the original * Permissive Bill.' All 
detail is here omitted. It affirms the justice of local 
communities being entrusted with the power to protect 
themselves from the operation of the liquor traffic. 

In Jime, 1881, the same baronet moved : * That in 
the opinion of this House, it is desirable to give legisla- 
tive effect to the resolution passed on June 18, 1880.' 
This was carried by a majority of forty-two. 

Earl Stanhope's BiU for preventing payment of 
wages in public-houses has passed the Upper House. 

An important scheme of amendment of the licensing 
laws was put forward by the * Committee on Intempe- 
rance for the Lower House of Convocation of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury.' 

Convinced that without an improved and stringent system of 
legislation, and its strict enforcement, no effectual and permanent 
remedy for intemperance can be looked for, they urge as 

Legislative Remedies 

1. The repeal of the Beer Act of 1830, and the total suppression 
of beer-houses throughout the country. 

2. The closing of public-houses on Simday, bond fide travellers 
excepted. 

3. The earlier closing of public-houses on week-days, especially 
on Saturday. 

B B 2 
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4. A great reduction in the number of public-houses throughout 
the kingdom ; it being in evidence th&t in proportion as fiBMsilities 
for drinking are reduced, intemperance is restrained. 

5. Placing the whole hcensing system under one authority. 

6. The rigid enforcement of the penalties now attached to 
drunkenness, both on the actual offenders and on licensed persons 
who allow dnuikenness to occur on their premises. 

7. Passing an Act to prevent the same person holding a musie, 
dancing, or billiard hcence, in conjunction with a drink licence. 

8. Prohibiting the use of public-houses as committee rooms at 
elections, and closing such houses on the days of nomination and 
election in every Parliamentary borough. 

9. The appointment of a distinct class of police for the inspec- 
tion of public-houses, and frequent visitation of publics for the 
detection of adulterations, to be followed, on conviction, with 
severe penalties. 

10. The repeal of all the duties on tea, coffee, chocolate, and 
sugar. 

11. Your Committee, in conclusion, are of opinion that as the 
ancient and avowed object of Hcensing the sale of intoxicating 
liquors is to supply a supposed public want, without detriment to 
the public welfare, a legal power of restraining the issue or renewal 
of licences should be placed in the hands of the persons most 
deeply interested and affected — namely, the inhabitants themselves 
— who are entitled to protection from the injurious consequences 
of the present system. Such a power would, in effect, secure to the 
districts, willing to exercise it, the advantages now enjoyed by the 
niunerous parishes in the Province of Canterbury, where, according 
to reports furnished to your Committee, owing to the influence of 
the landowner, no sale of iatoxicating Uquors is hcensed. 

Few, it may be believed, are cognisant of the fa<?t 
that there are at this time within the Province of Can- 
terbury, more than one thousand parishes in w^hich there 
is neither public-house nor beer-shop ; and where, in 
consequence of the absence of these inducements to 
crime and pauperism, the intelligence, morality and 
comfort of the people are such as the friends of tempe- 
rance would have anticipated. 
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The non-legislative recommendations urge the re- 
moval of benefit clubs from taverns, the discontinuance 
of wage-payment in them, and the providing of ample 
and varied counter-attractions. 

Thus much for legislation, and for the impulses that 
stimulate thereunto. Much has been written both for 
and against restriction. Violently opposed to it was Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, who may well claim to be the mouth- 
piece of the adversaries of prohibition. Speaking on 
the laws against intemperance in his Essay on Liberty, 
he remarks : — 

Under the name of preventing intemperance, the people of one 
English colony, and of nearly half the United States, have been 
interdicted by law from making any use whatever of fermented 
drinks, except for medical purposes ; for prohibition of their sale is, 
in fact, as it is intended to be, prohibition of their use. And though 
the impracticability of executing the law has caused its repeal in 
several of the states which had adopted it, including the one from 
which it derives its name, an attempt has notwithstanding been 
commenced, and is prosecuted with considerable zeal by many of 
the professed philanthropists, to agitate for a similar law in this 
country. The association, or * AUiance,* as it terms itself, which 
has been formed for this purpose, has acquired some notoriety 
through the pubHcity given to a correspondence between its 
secretary and one of the very few English pubHc men who hold 
that a politician's opinions ought to be founded on principles. Lord 
Stanley's share in this correspondence is calculated to strengthen 
the hopes already built on him, by those who know how rare such 
qualities as are manifested in some of his public appearances, un- 
happily are among those who figure in political life. The organ of 
the Alliance, who would * deeply deplore the recognition of any 
principle which could be wrested to justify bigotry and persecution,* 
undertakes to point out the * broad and impassable barrier * which 
divides such principles from those of the association. * All matters 
relating to thought, opinion, conscience, appear to me,' he says, * to 
be without the sphere of legislation ; all pertaining to social act, 
habit, relation, subject only to a discretionary power vested in the 
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state itself, and not in the individual to be within it.* No mention 

is made of a third class, different from either of these — namely, 

acts and habits which are not social, bnt individual — although it- is 

to this class, surely, that the act of drinking fermented liquors 

belongs. Selling fermented liquors, however, is trading, and trading 

is .a social act. But the infringement complained of is not on the 

liberty of the seller, but on that of the buyer and consumer ; since 

the state might just as well forbid him to drink wine, as purposely 

make it impossible for him to obtain it. The secretary, however, 

says : ' I claim, as a citizen, a right to legislate whenever my social 

rights are invaded by the social act of another.* And now for the 

definition of these * social rights.* * If anything invades my sociAl 

rights, certainly the traffic in strong drink does. It destroys my 

primary right of security, by constantly creating and stimulating 

social disorder. It invades my right of equaUty, by deriving a profit 

from the creation of a misery I am taxed to support. It impedes 

my right to free moral and intellectual development, by surrounding 

my path with dangers, and by weakening and demoralising society 

from which I have a right to claim mutual aid and intercourse.' 

A theory of * social rights,* the like of which probably never before 

found its way into distract language ; being nothing short of this, 

that it is the absolute social right of every individual, that every 

other individual shall act in every respect exactly as he ought ; 

that whosoever fails thereof in the smallest particular, violates my 

social right, and entitles me to demand from the legislature the 

removal of the grievance. So monstrous a principle is far more 

dangerous than any single interference with liberty ; there is no 

violation of liberty which it would not justify ; it acknowledges no 

right to any freedom whatever, except, perhaps, to that of holding 

opinions in secret, without ever disclosing them ; for the moment, 

an opinion, which I consider noxious, passes any one*s lips, it 

invades all the * social rights ' attributed to me by the Alliance. 

The doctrine ascribes to all mankind a vested interest in each 

other's moral, intellectual, and even physical perfection, to be 

defined by each claimant according to his own standard. 

Mr. Ealph Waldo Emerson, from another point of 
view, and looking at the probable effects of restraint, 
makes the following remarkable observation : — 

Obedience to his genius is a man's only liberating influence. 
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"We wish to escape from subjection, and a sense of inferiority — and 
we make self-denying ordinances, we drink water, we eat grass, we 
refuse the laws, we go to jail : it is all in vain ; only by obedience 
to his genius, only by the freest activity in the way constitutional 
to him, does an angel seem to arise before a man, and lead him by 
the hand out of all the wards of the prison.^ 

And it was from deep conviction, and not as a flip- 
pant apophthegm, that Bishop Magee pronounced that 
he preferred to see England free, to England sober. 

Yet Mr. Augustus Sala, a man of ample observation 
and reflection, thought otherwise. He says : — 

We drink the very strongest Hquors that can be brewed or dis- 
tilled ; the classes among us who are not decent. are in the habit of 
getting mad drunk, and of fighting, after the manner of wild beasts 
when they have a chance of using their fists, their feet, or their 
teeth on each other, or on the guardians of the law. Our places of 
licensed victualling are merely ugly dens, where the largest number 
of sots can get tipsy in the shortest space of time ; and Sunday in 
London with all the public-houses, all the music halls thrown 
unrestrictedly open from morning till night would exhibit the most 
horrible terrestrial inferno that eye ever beheld, that the ear ever 
heard, or the heart ever sickened at. We are so very strong and 
stalwart, and earnest, and EngUsh, in a word, that we need in our 
diversions a number of restrictive check and kicking-straps, which 
the feebler and less pugnacious people of the Continent do not 
require.* 

He felt that : — 

Law does not put the least restraint 

Upon our freedom, but maintains it : 

Or, if it does, 'tis for our good 

To give us freer latitude 

For wholesome laws preserve us free 

By stinting of our liberty. 

Or, as it has been admirably expressed : — 

» Emerson. Complete Works, i. 273. 
^ G. A. Sala. Paris Herself Again. 
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There are wheels within wheels, and there are liberties within 
liberties ; and what we contend for in respect to liberty is this, that 
we are preaching against a liberty which is created, and for a 
liberty which is eternal. 

At any rate, as long as it can be proved that drunken- 
ness prevails in any sense in the direct ratio of the 
facilities for obtaining drink, so long must the question 
of those facilities remain upon the legislative agenda. 

The problem is : can you separate the facilities for 
getting drink from those of getting drunken. For the 
man who can solve this problem, a niche in the temple 
of fame remams unfilled. 

There are plenty who are ready to exclaim that the 
causes of excess are easy to define. They would tell us that 
it arises from an unholy alliance between human nature 
and artificial stimulant. And they would glibly argue — 
take away the man from the drink, or the drink from the 
man, and excess is at an end. But one of these factors, 
human nature, declines the divorce. Still, however, 
there remains a sphere for legislative and philanthropic 
effort. There may be a loosing of the bands of this too 
often unholy alliance. You may get rid of many predis- 
posing causes. 

One of these, and a powerful one, is ignorance, and 
that of many kinds. Mr. Buckle remarks : — 

The most active cause of crime is drunkenness, and this is 
caused partly by misery, partly by ignorance, which makes men 
think it a remedy ^ and partly by a want of intellectual occupation. 
. . Drunkenness caused by an ignorcmt belief that without spirits 
and beer, strength to work cannot be kept up. . . . The greater the 
amount of misery and depression, the greater the amount of 
drunkenness.^ 



* H. T. Buckle. Miscellaneous and Posthimums Works , vol. i. pp 
169, 160. 
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M. Compte thought that drunkenness is promoted 
by an ignorance of its results : and there is an element 
of truth here. How many vainly look to it to drive 
away remorse, care, and sorrow ; thus, Horace (i. 18) : — 

Neque 
Mordaces aliter diffugiunt sollicitudines. 

Liebig, in his Letters on Chemistry , says that it is the 
effect of poverty, deficient nutriment requiring the com- 
pensation of alcohol. Horace seems to have combined 
these notions : — 

Ebrietas quid non designat ? operta recludit 
Spes jubet esse ratas : in prselia trudit inertem, 
Sollicitis animis onus eximit : addocet surtes. 
FflBCundi calices, quem non fecere disertum ? 
Gontracta quem non in paupertate solutum. 

And to much the same effect, Ovid : — 

Vina parant aninios, fociuntque coloribus aptos. 
Cura fugit, multo diluiturque mero. 
Tunc veniunt risus, tunc pauper comua sumit, 
Tunc dolor et curse, rugaque frontis abit. 
Tunc aperit mentes, aevo rarissima nostro 
Simplicitas, artes excutiente Deo. 

Others assign as the cause depressing influences. Thus 
in the Transactions of Association for Promoting Social 
Science, London, 1859, pp. 86-89, * it is said that crime 
is caused by drunkenness, and that (drunkenness) by 
foul air and the depressing influence of bad localities, 
bringing with it a fierce desire for stimulants, and by 
bad and deficient water.' 

The poet Burns contributed not a little to the popular 
notion that under such circumstances strong drink (par- 
ticularly the * mountain dew ') was the panacea : — 
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Food fills the wame, an' keeps us livin' : 

Tho' life's a gift no worth receivin', 

"NVTien heavy dragg'd wi' pine and grievin' ; 

But oil'd by thee, 
The wheels o' life gae down-hill scrievin', 

Wi' rattUn glee. 

Thou clears the head o' doited lear ; 
Thou cheers the heart o' drooping care ; 
Thou strings the nerves o' labour sair, 

At's weary toil ; 
Thou even brightens dark despair 

Wi' gloomy smile. 

Again, the social usages of society have a powerful 
tendency to indulgence. Friendship and good cheer 
seem indissolubly intertwined. Cups that cheer have 
long been regarded as essential items. But it must be 
set down as an unquestionable fact that in the higher 
circles of society, far less is drunk than formerly. The 
London clubs are a very fair index of the condition of 
things existing within that sphere. In them, excess is 
now practically unknown ; at any rate in the more select 
clubs. Their cellars teem with good wine now, as they 
did half a century ago, when we read : — 

The value of the stores found in the cellars of the various Club- 
houses in London, may be adduced in evidence of the estimation in 
which wine is held, by a portion, at least, of the higher classes in 
the metropolis. Carlton Club, 1,500?.; United University Club, 
not much under 2,000Z. The Literary and Scientific Athenaeum, 
3,500Z. to 4,000Z. The Union Club appears to exceed the rest in 
the contents of its cellars, which remarks the writer, firom whose 
work we extract this information, * disguise it as people will, is the 
most important matter after all.' The stock of wine (the Chairman 
declares it to be an under-estimate) according to a recent valuation, 
amounts to 7,150Z. The Junior United Service Club values its 
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stock of wines at 3,722Z. Those of the United Service Club are 
worth, it is said, 7,722Z.^ 

But riot and rowdyism are things of the past. 

Among the middle classes, many of the compulsory 
drinking usages are swept away. In Mr. Dunlop's 
interesting volume, no less than 297 of these usages are 
specified as then rife.^ A much improved tone is observ- 
able amongst commercial travellers than some fifty years 
ago, when the modern Eamazzini wrote : — 

Well fed, riding from town to town, and walking to the houses 
of the several tradesmen, they have an employment not only more 
agreeable, but more conducive to health than almost any other 
dependent on traffic. But they destroy their constitutions by 
intemperance ; not generally by drunkenness, but by taking more 
liquor than nature requires. Duiing at the traveller's table, each 
drinks his piut or bottle of wine ; he then takes negus or spirit with 
several of his customers, and at night he must have a glass or two 
of brandy and water. Few commercial travellers bear the employ 
for thirty years — the majority not twenty.^ 

And Mr. Samuelson, in his History of Drink, sees traces 
of an improving tone amongst the operative classes ; of 
which, amongst other things, the dissociation of benefit 
and other clubs from taverns, is an index. 

There are fewer now to sneer at the eJBforts for a 
moral regeneration. It may be doubted if Mr. Barham 
would to-day gloat over his lines in the Milkmaid's 
Story : — 

Mr. David has since had a * serious caU,' 
He never drinks ale, wine, or spirits, at all, 

» The Great Metropolis, 1836. 

* John Dunlop. The Philosophy of Artificial and Compulsory 
Drinking Usage, 1839. 

* C. T. Thackrah, Effects of the Principal Arts, Trades, and Profes- 
sions, p. 83. 
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And they say he is going to Exeter Hall 

To make a grand speech, and to preach, and to teacli 

People that * they can't brew their malt liquor too small.' 

That an ancient Welsh Poet, one Pyndar ap Tudor, 

Was right in proclaiming * Ariston men Udor I * 

Which Means * The pure Element is for Man's belly meant ! 

And that Gm'« but a Sna/re of Old Nick the deluder I 

Some of the finest writers of our time have exercised 
their pen in describing the horrors of intemperance. 
Charles Kingsley writes : — 

Go, scented Belgravians, and see what- London is. Look ! 
there's not a soul down that yard, hut's either beggar, drunkard, 
thief, or worse. Write anent that I Say how ye saw the mouth o' 
Hell, and the twa pillars thereof at the entry — the Pawnbroker's 
shop o' one side, and the* Gin-palace at the other — twa monstrous 
deevils, eating up men and women and bairns, body and soul. 
Look at the jaws o' the monsters, how they open and open and 
swallow in anither victim and anither. Write anent that I . . . . 
Are not they a mair damnable, man-devouring Idol than ony red- 
hot statue of Moloch, or wicker Magog, wherein the auld Britons 
burnt their prisoners? Look at those bare-footed, bare-backed 
hizzies, with their arms roimd the men's neck, and their mouths 
full o' vitriol and beastly words I Look at that Irishman pouring 
the gin down the babbie's throat I Look at that rough of a boy 
gaun out o' the pawnshop, where he's been pledging the handker- 
chief he stole the morning, into the ginshop, to buy beer poisoned 
wi' grains of paradise and cocculus indicus, and salt, and a' 
damnable, maddening, thirst-breeding, lust-breeding drugs I Look 
at that girl that went in with a shawl on her back, and cam' out 
without ane I Drunkards frae the breast !— harlots frae the cradle ! 
— damned before they're bom I ^ 

Mr. Euskin has said that 

drunkenness is not only the cause of crime, but that it is crime ; 
and that if any encourage drunkenness for the sake of the profit 
derived from the sale of drink, they are guilty of a form of moral 



Alton Locke, 1850. 
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assassination as criminal as any that has ever been practised by 
the bravos of any country or of any age. 

Even Carlyle could doJBf his mannerism to state his 
conviction that gin is the most authentic incarnation of 
the infernal principle that is yet discovered. J^Cobden 
and Bright have hurled at the whole business their 
unmeasured anathemas. 

But probably no individual has done more, within 
living memory, to educate and stimulate the national 
conscience than the late George Cruikshank. From th(5 
first (says Mr. Thompson Cooper)* ho had Hhowii a 
strong tendency to administer reproof in bin truatrrujiit 
of intoxication and its accompanying ymm, InHtaru'.(m 
of this tendency are to be found in his Simday in Ijorulon^ 
The Gin Trap, The Gin Juggernaut, and rruirtj (*M\)iHm\\y 
in his series of eight prints entitled The liotMe', tliii 
latter of which had eminent succchh, and wan dnuimimul 
at eight theatres in London at ono tirno. It brought Dw 
author into direct personal connc^ction with i\ui U*4uU^i'fi 
of the temperance movement. Ah hn, tuifnufvar, Inwatiin 
a convert himself to their doctrin^m, hi*, wan tma nt Uta 
ablest advocates of the tarnparmtoAi 0AiiiHi% Of l»il« y«M,r«, 
Mr. Cruikshank turned hiH aiUiuiUm to oil-piiihtJMy, «, 
branch of art in which he m far iuUutnUul \iUtmilf m in 
make his pictures sought afinr by «or<rioiw«<?(U'«, 

The great work by which thin llojjr/u'th nf i\m ulnn 
teenth century will be nirrMfrrib<^n<d in th^^ imt^itni nnn 
nection is a large pictun? <irititl^,d The H'^rnhi/f nf ll/ir 
chusy which he exhibit^^d Ut iU^i iim^ti at V^imiani' In 
1863. An engraving of thin i/wUmi \m» imun ^miflhUtti 
in which all the (innrun am 0Mtlin^'.4 by iUit ^^it^hUilf nnti 
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finished by Mr. H. Mottram. The painting itself is now 
the property of the nation.* 

In addition to individual endeavour, countless socie- 
ties, national, provincial, and local, have been formed 
throughout the country to stem the evil ; prominent 
among these are the Church of England Temperance 
Society, with her Majesty the Queen as patron, and the 
entire bench of bishops with numerous other leaders of 
society as its vice-presidents ; the National Temperance 
League; the United Kingdom Alliance; the United 
Kingdom Band of Hope ; the League of the Holy Cross, 
with many other denominational societies; the Order 
of Good Templars ; the Eechabites ; whilst the neo- 
phytes of Blue Eibbonism are legion. 

Further than these, every species of counter-attrac- 
tion is being furthered.^ Education is made possible, 
nay, compulsory, almost to all. Better dwellings are 
being provided for the poor, and solid security for their 
savings. Eecreations are being provided for the masses ; 
and a vastly improved system of sanitation. The medi- 
cal world ^ is giving the subject its close attention, and as 
the result of its labours of close observation and analysis, 
the fallacies of a past and less scientific age are being 
dethroned ; and as a tangible outcome, temperance 
hospitals and homes are being erected. 

And whilst philanthropy is engaged in one direction 

* A life of this remarkable man is preparing for the press, under- 
taken by a well-known scientist and author, who- was his personal friend 
and admirer. 

2 This subject is well handled by W. J. Conybeare in his Essays 
Ecclesiastical and Social, pp. 429, &c. 

* The names of such as Dr. B. W. Richardson, Sir H. Thompson, 
Sir A. Clarke, Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Edmunds, Dr. Kerr, Dr. Heslop, Dr. 
Crespi, will at once recur. 
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in reforming the drunkards, in another it is busy in 
reforming the drinks. Thus, Mr. Edward Bradbury 
writes in Time : — 

If Sir Wnfirid Lawson, and his fervent followers, would accom- 
plish a substantial reform in the drinking habits of the United 
Kingdom, let them turn their zeal to the villanous compounds 
which audaciously counterfeit Scotch whiskey. Such spirits as are 
issued from this ancient Oban Distillery conduce to ' good spirits.' 
The influence of honest Scotch whiskey tends to joviality and 
• generosity, instead of violence and murder; to good temper and 
amity instead of violence and blows. Bacchus by the ancients was 
regarded as the god of harmony and reconciliation. There are 
many poisonous pretenders to Scotch whiskey j and it is when 
fusil-oil masquerades as pure spirit that the evil, comes. The 
licensed victualler who dispenses such abominable stuff ought to be 
treated as one of the criminal classes. It is liquid lunacy, fluid 
ferocity, distilled damnation, akin to that compound which Cassio 
drank in Cyprus, of which 

* Every cup is unbless'd, and the ingredient is a devil.* 

Much of the drunkenness which disgraces our civilisation is due 
to * doctored ' drink. Alfred Tennyson was incensed by this reign 
of adulteration when he wrote those impassioned lines in his poem 
Maud : — 

* And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian's brain, 
Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife. 

And chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread. 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life.' 

The quantity of * vitriol madness ' which unprincipled dealers 
push into the market, and which is sold cheaply to the unscrupulous 
proprietors of garish dram-shops to be disposed of dearly enough to 
deluded customers, is at once great and glaring. I wonder the 
Temperance party do not use their earnestness in the cause of 
reforming the drink, so that when the poor man wants whiskey he 
gets it, and not turpentine and fusel-oil and amyHc atrocities ; or 
when the doctor orders the sick woman port wine she is not imposed 
upon by a fraudulent decoction of logwood. Our ancestors, wiser 
in their generation, appointed * ale-tasters,' who did their duty 
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without fear or favour. Why cannot * spirit-tasters * be introduced 
in our day ? Or, why cannot whiskey come within the limits of 
the Food Adulteration Act ? The quantity of bad whiskey JD&de 
in Great Britain is amazing. To use the word * whiskey * is an 
outrage of the term. * Patent spirit ' is the Excise description for 
this fluid, which is made by a special apparatus, known as the 
Coffey Patent Still, from maize, rice, damaged barley, &c. Malting 
would be too costly, so this material is converted into starch and 
saccharine by a process of vitrioL It is then passed through the 
Coffey Still by only one process, and boiled by steam instead of 
fire. The patent spirit is ostensibly sold for blending purposes, and 
for cheapening finer spirit. Some of these cheap whiskies are as 
combustible as that Bourbon spirit of which a man once partook, 
and found so inflammable that— blowing his nose directly after- 
wards — he found his pocket-handkerchief in flames. Such whiskey, 
they say in the States, kills dead at ten paces, and no human being 
drinking it ever lives to pay his debts. 

Still, intemperance, like a myriad-headed monster, 
rears its hideous head, and the usual thirty millions 
sterling in the shape of taxation rolls into the lap of the 
reluctant Chancellor of the Exchequer. Reluctant, for 
so they would have us understand their attitude towards 
their gains from a nation's indulgence. A comparatively 
recent Chancellor, Sir Stafford Northcote, in his budget 
speech, 1874, remarked : — 

If the reduction of the revenue derived fi-om spirits be due to 
other causes : if it should be due to a material and considerable 
change in the habits of the people, and increasing habits of tem- 
perance and abstinence fi-om the use of ardent spirits, I ventmre to 
say that the amount of wealth such a change would bring to the 
nation would utterly throw into the shade the ajnount of revenue 
that is now derived from the spirit duty. 

Nearly a century ago. Sir Frederic Eden, in his State 
of the Poor, observed : — 

For government to offer encouragement to alehouses, is to act 
the part of a felo de ae. Nor ought the pubhc ever to be lulled 
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into an acquiescence by the flattering bait of immediate gain, 
which ere long they would be obliged to pay bach to pcmpera^ in 
relief i vnth a hea/vy interest. 

Half a century before, the historian Smollett (v. 15) 
had remarked : — 

After all it must be owned that the good and salutary effects of 
the prohibition were visible in every part of the kingdom, and no 
evil consequence ensued except a diminution of the revenue in 
this article [spirits] , a consideration which ought at all times to be 
sacrificed to the health and morals of the people. 

And nearly half a century before Smollett, John 
Disney (magistrate and divine) had written : — 

I deny the assertion that the revenue of y* crown will really 
be impaired by prohibiting tipling & drunk" .... 3 parts in 4 
of the pore families in this kingdom have been reduced to want 
chiefly by haunting Taverns or Ale-houses. Espec^ labouring 
men, who very often consume there on the Lord's day what 
they have gotten aU the week before, & let their families beg or 
steal for a subsistence the week foil'. . . . Now I suppose you will 
grant me that as the No. of poor & ruined families encreases in 
a nation, the Prince that governs must And a proportionable decay 
in his Bevenue. On the other side, all such laws duly executed as 
keep men by sobriety temp** & frugality in a thriving condition, do 
most effectually provide for the happiness of the people & for the 
riches of the Prince.^ 

But there are symptoms of a decline in this source 
of revenue. A leading London daily paper has lately 
thus adverted to this momentous menace : — 

Official statistics go far to conflrm the triumphant claim of 
total abstainers that the consumption of strong drink is falling off 
at a rate not distasteful to the philanthropist, but suggesting grave 
reflection to a Chancellor of the Exchequer. The receipts from 
beer, wines, and spirits have been estimated in all recent budgets at 



* Disney, View of Ancient Laws against Immorality and Prophane* 
ness, Camb. 1729. 
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nearly thirty millions sterling a year, if we add to the excise the 
customs duties derived from foreign spirits ; and, as this amount is 
considerably more than a third of the entire revenue, any causes 
that impair its growth or make it decline are of serious importance 
to the nation. That the revenue from excise is not increasing, but 
is actually falling behind, despite the change from a malt tax to a 
beer duty, is indisputable. That temperance habits have made 
prodigious strides in the last few years is also beyond question. 
Do the two changes stand to each other in the relation of effect to 
cause? In other words, is less of beer, spirits, wine consmned 
because there is a want of inclination, or is it from want of ability ? 
Partly from the latter influence, there is little doubt. Total absti- 
nence is popular with many because it is an aid to health ; with 
others because it is the handmaid of morality and thrift ; self- 
denying persons practise it because it sets an excellent example ; 
and multitudes like it as it is economical. ... In so far, then, as 
the need for retrenchment is one cause of reduced consumption of 
strong drink, a change in habit and in fashion might be expected 
to come with increased material prosperity. The nation * drank 
itself out of the Alabama difficulty ' in the exuberant days which 
saw Mr. Lowe at the Exchequer ; and it may yet again take to 
tippling so heartily as to enable Mr. Childers to dispense with a 
portion of the income-tax. At present, however, there is not the 
faintest symptom of this; all the indications point in the other 
direction. Temperance and total abstinence march from one 
conquest to another, blessed by bishops, clergy, and even princes 
of the Christian Churches, patronised by doctors, eulogised by hard- 
headed men of business, and gathering in everywhere crowds of 
enthusiastic converts. The movement is sweeping over the nation 
in an unchecked tide, acquiring force as it goes, and inaugurating 
not change merely, but social revolution. . . . Such changes, it is 
needless to repeat, bode no good to the English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who has to sit idly contemplating the gradual running 
dry of more than one tributary rill, which he is at his wits' end to 
replenish from other sources, or to replace by a more reproductive 
substitute. Perhaps it is too soon to moralise over the passing 
event, but it wiU be impossible long to postpone action, and to rest 
content with mere discussion. If the change we now witness is 
going to be permanent, that is, if the crusade on behalf of absti- 
nence from strong drink is to proceed with redoubled Buccess next 
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JBBX, Mr. Childers will not only be unable to make any allowance 
for an elastic growth of the excise receipts, but he will have to 
prepare for a diminution. * 

Had the coming event cast its shadow before? Isaac 
Disraeli long ago predicted a return to sobriety. "We 
shall probably (said he) outlive that custom of hard 
drinking, which was so long one of our national vices. 

Everyone devoutly longs for such a terminus ad quern. 
But were the former days really better than these? Could 
we devoutly desire a return to any social era of the past ? 
A pre-Elizabethan dietetic millennium is a retrospective 
mirage. It was a phantom of the historian Camden, 
which the elder Disraeli, and others in his wake, have 
endeavoured to stereotype. Granted, that nations, like 
individuals, are imitators ; granted, that the English 
in their long wars in the Netherlands learnt to drown 
themselves in immoderate drinking, and by drinking 
others' healths to impair their own; still it is not 
true that in those wars they * first ' learnt such excess, 
and it is not true that *of all the northern nations, 
they had been before this most commended for their 
sobriety.' For at least one thousand years before the 
Netherland wars, Britain had been stigmatised for in- 
temperance. Gildas had called attention in the sixth 
century to the fact that laity and clergy slumbered away 
their time in drunkenness. 

S. Boniface (a native of Britain) in the eighth cen- 
tury had written to Cuthbert respecting the vice of 
drunkenness : * This is an evil pecuKar to pagans and 
our race. Neither the Franks, nor the Gauls, nor the 
Lombards, nor the Eomans, nor the Greeks, commit it.' 
We have already noticed that the conquest of the Eng- 
lish by the Normans has been attributed especially to the 

c c 2 
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then prevailing habit of intemperance : that in the fol- 
lowing century John of Salisbury could write : * Habits of 
drinking have made the English fainous among all foreign 
nations.' How then could the Elizabethan town-wit, 
Tom Nash, write : * Superfluity in drink is a sin that ever 
since we have mixed ourselves with the Low Countries is 
counted honourable ; but before we knew their lingering 
wars, was held in that highest degree of hatred that 
might be' ? ' 

No. It is a long story ; and three centuries do not 
compass it. But a better tone is beginning to prevail, 
which augurs well for a time when abuse being buried in 
the hansard dust of oblivion, man may not hesitate to 
use the gifts which a gracious Father has given His 
children to enjoy. 

' T. Nash, Pierce Pewnilessey 1695 (cited in I. Disraeli*s Cwriositiei oj 
Lit). 
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ViUe on Artificial Manures. By Crookes. 8yo. 2U. 

RELIGIOUS AND MORAL WORKS. 

Abbqr & Oyerton's Bnglish Church in the Bighteenth Century. 2 yols. 8to. Z6*, 

Arnold's (Bey. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 yols. crown 8yo. 6<. each. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Bntire Works. With Life by Bishop Heber. Edited by 
the Bey. C. P. Bden. 10 yols. 8yo. £5. 54. 

Bonltbee's Commentary on the 89 Articles. Crown 8yo. 9s. 

— Histcry of the Church of Bngland, Pre-Bef ormation Period. 8yo. 16«t 
Bray's Elements of Morality. Fcp. 8yo. 2s, 6^. 
Browne^s (Bishop) Exposition of the 89 Articles. 8yo. 19s. 
Calyert's Wife's Manual. C!rown 8yo. 6«. 
Christ our IdeaL 8yo. 6s, 6d. 

Odenso's Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone. 8yo. lis. 
CcHeaao on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown 8yo. 64. 
Oondei^i Handbook of the Bible. Poet 8yo. 7s, Bd. 
Oonybeare & Howson'sLife and Letters of St. Paul : — 

Library Bdition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 yols. 4to. 42s. 

Intermediate Bdition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodoots. 
2 yds. square crown 8yo. 21«. 

Student's Bdition, reyised and condensed, with 46 BlustrationB and Maps. 
1 YoL crown 8yo. 7s. Bd, 

Orelghton's History of the Papa<7 during the Beformation. 2 yols. 8yo. 82«. 

Dayidson's'^troduction to the Study of the New Testament. 2 yols. 8yo. 80s. 

Edersheim's Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. 2 vole. Syo. 42s, 
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BUloott'a (Bishop) Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles. Svo. Ghalatians, Ss, Bd, 
Bpbesians, 8s, M, Pastoral Epistles, 10«. 6d. Fhilippians, GolosBsians and 
Philemon, 10«. Bd, Theesalonians, Is. M. 

Hlliootf B Leotores on the Life of onr Lord. Svo. 12i, 

— Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly. Svo. 13«. Bd. 
Ewald's Christ and His Time, translated by J. F. Smith. 8yo. IBs, 

— History of Israel, translated by Carpenter & Smith. 6 yds. Svo. 79s, 
Goepel (The) for the Nineteenth Century. 4th Edition. Svo. lOt, Bd, 
HopUns's Christ the Consoler. Fop. 8yo. 2s, Bd, 

Jukes'! New Man and the Eternal Life. Crown Svo. Bs, 

— Second Death and the Bestitution of all Things. Crown Svo. 8«. Bd, 

— Types of (Genesis. Crown Svo. 7«. 6(1. 

KalJsch'B Bible Studies. Pabt I. the Prophecies of Balaam. Svp. 10«. Bd, 

— — — Pabt II. the Book of Jonah. Svo. 10«. ed. 

— Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament; with a 
Kew Translation. YoL I. Genesis, Svo. 18«. or adapted for the General 
Beader, 12«. YoL II. Exodtu, 15«. or adapted for the (General Beader, lis, 
Yol. m. LevUicuSy Part 1. 16«. or adapted for the Geneml Beader, S«. 
YoL lY. LevUicusy Part n. 15«. or adapted for the General Beader, 84. 

Eeary's Outlines of Primitive Belief. Svo. l%s. 
Lyra Gtarmanica : Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Fcp. Svo. 5«. 
Manning's Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Crown Svo. %s. Bd, 
Martineau's Endeavours after the Christian Life. Crown Svo. Is, Bd, 

— Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown Svo. 4i. 6(1. 82mo.l<.6<l. 

— Sermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 2, vols. 7«. Bd, each. 
MOI'b Three Essays on Bellgion. Svo. 10«. Bd, 

MonseU'B Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Fcp. Svo. Is, 18mo. is, 
Mtlller*B (Max) Origin & Growth of Beligion. Crown Svo. 7s, Bd, 

— — Science of Beligion. Crown Svo. 7s, Bd, 
Newman's Apologia pro Yit& Suft. Oown8vo.6«. 

Sewell'B (Miss) Passing Thoughts on Beligion. Fcp. Svo. Zs, Bd. 

— — Preparation for the Holy (}ommunion. SSmo. Bs, 
Seymour's Hebrew Psalter. Crown Svo. 2s, Bd, 

Smith's Yoyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. Crown Svo. 7s. Bd, 

Bnpematural Beligion. (Complete Edition. 3 vols. Svo. BBs, 

Wha tely'B Lessons on the Christian Evidences. ISmo. Bd, 

White's Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. 33mo. bs, 

TRAVELS. VOYAGES, ^c. 
Baker's Eight Tears In Ceylon. Crown Svo. 7s, Bd, 

— Bifle and Hound in CSeylon. Crown Svo. 7s, Bd, 

Ball's Alpine Guide. 8 vols, post Svo. with Maps and Illustrations :— L Western 

Alps, Bs, Bd, II. Central Alps, 7s, Bd. HI, Eastern Alps, 10«. Bd, 
Ban on Alpine Travelling, and on the Geology of the Alps, 1«. 
^rassey's Sunshine and Storm in the East. Crown Svo. 7s. Bd, 

— Yoyage in the Yacht ' Sunbeam.* Crown Svo. 7s. Bd, School Edition, 
fcp. Svo. 2s, Popular Edition, 4to. Bd, 

Freeman's Impressions of the United States of America. Crown Svo. Bs, 

HasBall'B San Bemo Climatically considered. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Miller's Wintering In the Biviera. Poet Svo. Hlustrations. 7s. Bd, 
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Tha Alpine Ctob Map cf Swittlnnd . In Four Sheets. 4S<. 
Three In Horwmy. B7 Two of Them. Crown Svo. HhBtntiau, U, 
WekPe SMnd PefanlAndB. Grown 8yo. lOf. 6d. 

WORKS OF FICTION. 

Arden. By A. Kary F. Bobinson. 2 ycAb. crown 8to. 13s. 

Ant Caesar ant NihiL By the Conntess von Bothmer. 3 vols, crown 8vo. Sl«. 

Becaose of the Angels. By M. Hope. S vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 

Braboome's (Lord) HUafieij-Figgiedj. Crown 8yo. U. 6d. 

— — WUspers from Faiiy Land. Crown Svo. 81. €dL 

OAUnet Edition of Novds and Tales b7 the Barl of Beaconsfldd, K.O. U ^s. 

orown 8vo. price 6t. each. 
CUiinet BdMon of Stories and Tales by If^ss SewdL Crown Svo. (flokh extra, 

gUt edges, prioe Zs. M. eadi : — 

Amy Herbert. Cleve Hall. 
The Barl's Daughter. 



Bzperlence of Life. 
Oertmde. Itotb. 



A Glimpse of the Wodd. 
Katharine Asnton. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret PerdvaL XTmilB. 

Novels and Tales by the Bail of Beaoonsfidd. K.O. Hnghenden Edition, with 3 
Portraits on Steel and 11 Vignettes on Wood. 11 vols, crown Sro. £S. 9*. 

The Modem Novelist's Library. Baoh Work in crown 8vo. A Bln^ Yoiame, 
complete in itsdf, price 2«. boards, orSi. 6dL doth :— 



By the Barl of Beaoonsfleld, E.G. 
Lothahr. Coningsl^. 
8ybO. Tancred. 
Yenetia. Henriett» Temple. 
Contarini Fleming. 
Alroy,Izion, Jkc 
The Yoong Dake, &o. 
Vivian Grey. Bndymion. 

By Bret Harte. 

In the Carquinez Woods. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. 

In Trust, the Story of a Lady 
and her Lover. 

By Anthony Trollope. 
Barcheeter Towers. 
The Warden. 



By Major Whyte-Mieiville. 
Digby Grand. 
General Boonoe. 
Kate Coventry. 
The Gladiaton. 
Good for Nothing. 
Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. 
The Queen's Msries. 

By Various Writers. 
The Atelier dn Lys. 
Atherstone Priory. 
The Burgomaster's Family. 
Elsa and her Vulture. 
Mademoiselle Mori. 
The Six Sisters of the Yalleje, 
Unawares. 



Novels and Tales of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. Modem Novelist's library 

Edition, complete in 11 vols, crown 8vo. price £1. 13*. doth extra. 
In the Olden Time. By the Author or * Mademoiselle Mori.' Crown 8vo. 6«. 
Mesaer Agnolo's Household. By Leader Scott. Crown 8vo. 6*. 
Thicker than Water. By James Payn. 3 vols. 21*. 
Under Sunny Skies. By the Author of * Robert Forrester.' 2 vols. 12*. 
Whom Nature Leadeth. By G. Noel Hatton. 3 vols. 21*. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Bandy's Festus, a Poem. Crown 8vo. 12*. M, 

Bowdler's Family Shakspeare. Medium 8vo. 14*. 6 vols. fop. 8vo. 21«. 

Ci^ley*B Hiad of Homer, Homometrically translated. 8vo. 12*. 6^ 
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Oonington's ifineid of Virgil, translated into Bnglish Verae. Crown 8yo. 9i, 

— Prose Translation of Virgil's Poems. Crown Svo. 9«. 
Qoethe*8 Fanst, translated by Birds. Lai^ crown 8yo. 12s, 6d, 

— — • translated by Webb. 8vo. 1S«. 6d. 

— — edited by Selas. Crown 8to. 6t, 
Ingelow'B Poems. New Editioiu 2 toIs. f cp. Svo. 13«. 

Maoanlay*a Lays of Andent Borne, with Ivry and the Armada. 16mo. 3«. M, 
The same, Cheap Bdition, fcp. 8yo. Is. sewed. Is. 6d. doth, 3s. 6(2. doth extra. 
Boathey's Poetical Works. Medium Svo. lis. 

RURAL SPORTS, HORSE AND CATTLE MANAGEMENT, &c. 

Dead Shot (The), l^ Marksman. Crown Svo. 10s. Bd, 

Pitswygram's Horses and Stables. Byo. 10s. Sd. 

Francis's Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches. Post 8yo. 15s, 

HoTBeB and Boads. By Free-Lance. Crown 8yo. 6f. 

Howitt's Visits to Bemarkable Places. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Jefleries' The Bed Deer. Crown Svo. 4*. Sd. 

Mitos's Horse's Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Imperial Svo. 12s. M, 

— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoehig. Post Svo. 2s. Sd. 

— Bemarks on Horses' Teeth. Poet Svo. Is. M. 

— Stables and Stable-Fittings. Imperial Svo. 15t, 
MUner's Country Pleasures. Crown Svo. Bs. 
NevUe's Horses and Biding. Crown Svo. Bs. 
Bonalds's Fly-Fisher's Entomology. Svo. lis. 

Steel's Diseases of the Ox, a Manual of Bovine Pathology. Svo. Us, 
Btonehenge's Dog in Health and Disease. Square crown Svo. 7s. M. 

— Qreyhound. Square crown Svo. 16*. 
WUcodka's Sea-Fisherman. Post Svo. 12*. 6d. 
Yonatt's Work on the Dog. Svo. 6*. 

— — — — Horse. Svo. 7s, 6d. 

WORKS OF UTILITY AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 

JLoton'i Modem Cookery for Private Families. Fcp. Svo. 4*. Bd. 

Black's Practical Treatise on Brewing. Svo. 10s. Bd. 

Baokton's Food and Home Cookery. Crown Svo. 2s. Bd, 

Bnll on the Maternal Management of Children. Fcp. Svo. Is. Bd, 

BnlllB Hints to Mothers on the Management of thdx Health during tiie Period of 

Pregnancy and in the Ljring-tn Boom. Fcp. Svo. Is, Bd. 
Burton's My Home Farm. Crown Svo. 3*. Bd. 
Oampbell- Walker's Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. Fcp. Svo. 2s. Bd. 

JohnBon's (W. ft J. H.) Patentee's Manual. Fourth Bdition. Svo. 10«. Bd, 

— — The Patents Designs &c. Act, 1883. Fcp. Svo. Is. 

IiOngman's Chess Openings. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. Bd. 

Madeod's Elements of Banking. Fourth Edition. Grown Svo. 6s, 

— Elements of Economics. 2 vols, small crown Svo. Vol. I. 7s. Bd, 

— Theory and Practice of Banking. 2 vols. Svo. VoL 1. 12s. 
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irOnlloch'B Dietianazy of Oommeroe and Oommercial Kavigation. 8yo. 68«. 
Mwindw'a Btographical Treasary. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

— Hifltarloal Traasnry. Fcp. 8vo. <U. 

— flcitentlfle and Idterazy Treasary. Fcp. 8yo. 9t, 

— Treasary of BiUe Knowledge, edited by Ayra. Fop. Svo. ««. 

— InaBOiy of Botany, edited by Lindl^ & Hoore. Two Farts, 13f . 

— Treasury of Geograpby. Fop. Svo. 9s, 

— Treasory of Knowledge and Library of Beferenoe; Fcp. 8to. Bs, 

— Treasary of Hatoral History. Fop. 8yo. 6«. 

FtwtDflK's Oomprehenslye Spedfler ; Boilding-Artiflosrs' Woric Grown 8vo. U, 

Fole^s Theory of the Modem Sdentlflo Game of Whiat. Fop. Svo. 2t. M, 

Qnain's Dictionary of Medicine. Medium Svo. Zls. 6dl. or in 2 yoIb. 34«. 

Beeve's Cookery and Hooaekeeping. Grown Svo. 7s, M. 

Booths Farm Vainer. Grown 8vo. 6s, 

Smith's Handbook for Midwives. Grown Svo. 6s. 

The Oabinet Lawyer, a Popular Digest of the Laws of England. Fop. Syo. 9s, 

Yille on Artificial Manures, by Crookes. Svo. 21s. 

WlUioh's Popular Tables, by Marriott. Grown Svo. lOs, 

MUSICAL WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LLD. 

Hnllah's Method of Teaching Singing. Grown Svo. 2s, 6(2. 

Bxerdses and Figures in the same. Grown Svo. Is. sewed, or Is, 3d, limp oloth ; 
or 3 Parts, M. each sewed, or Bd. each limp oloth. 

L«rge Sheets, containing the 'Bxerdses and Fiemres in Hullah's Method,' in 
Five Parcels of Bight Sheets each, price 6s, each. 

Ghromatio Soale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet. U. Sd. 

Oard of Ghromatio Scale. Id, 

Grammar of Musical Harmony. B<7alSvo. price 3«. sewed and 4f.6<l doth; or 
in 2 Farts, each Is. 6d. 

Bxerdses to Grammar of Musical Harmony. Is. 

Ofammar of Oonnterpoint. Part L super-royal Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Wllhem's Manual of Singing. Parts L ft n. 2s. Bd, each or together, 5s, 

Exerdaes and Figures oontained in Parts L and n. of WUhem's Manual. Booka 

L ft n. each Sd. 
Large Sheets, Nos. 1 to 8, containing the Figures in Part L of WOhem's Manual, 

in a Pared, 6«. 
Large Sheets, Nos. 9 to 40, containing the Bxerdses in Part L of ^tllhfloi'i 

Manual, in Four Parcds of Bight Nos. each, per Parcel, 6j. 

Large Sheets, Nos. 41 to 62, oontaining the Figures in Part n. in a Parod. 9s, 

Hymns for the Young, set to Music. Boyal Svo. Sd, sewed, or Is, M. doth. 

Infant School Songs. M. 

Notation, the Musical Alphabet. Grown Svo. 6d. 

Old B"g^*»^ Songs for Schools, Harmonised. 6d. 

Budiments of Musical Grammar. Boyal Svo. 8«. 

School Songs for 2 and 8 Voices. 2 Books, Svo. eadi Bd, 

A Short Treatise on the Stave. 2s, 

Iieotuies on the History of Modem Music. Svo. Ss, Bd, 

Leotnies on the Transition Period of Musical History. Svo. I0«. Bd. 
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